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THE  ETHICS  OF  EMPIRE. 


BY  H.  F. 

In  im  article  appearing  in  last 
month’s  number  of  this  Review  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
labors  with  much  ingenuity  to  show 
that  the  dealings  of  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  two  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lics  have  been  consistently  void  of  good 
faith,  and  that  the  citizens  of  those 
States  are  much  injured  innocents 
whose  wrongs  might  well  excite  the 
blush  of  shame  or  the  tear  of  pity  in 
any  honorable  and  self-respecting  Brit¬ 
on.  Into  the  details  of  Chief  Justice 
de  Villiers’s  indictment  of  this  country 
I  am  not  concerned  here  to  follow  him. 
That  task,  it  may  bo  hoped,  will  be 
undertaken  by  some  more  competent 
authority  than  myself.  But  since  his 
article  does  in  fact  raise,  though  with¬ 
out  apparently  any  express  intention, 
points  of  fundamental  importance, 
which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
some  effort  here  to  discuss  these.  He 
appears,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that 
no  treaty,  even  though  extorted  from 
the  other  contracting  party  by  threat 
of  war  at  a  time  of  desperate  difficulty, 
as  the  Sand  River  Convention  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  England  in  1852,  can  ever 
afterward  be  rightfully  altered,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  recognize  that  wide  change 
in  circumstances  and  in  encompassing 
conditions  always  have  led,  and  while 
the  world  lasts  always  must  lead,  to  a 
rearrangement  of  the  specified  terms  of 
relationship. 
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That  conversion  of  the  armed  States 
of  Europe  into  world  Powers  which  has 
been  the  chief  feature  of  the  political 
history  of  the  world  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has,  in  fact,  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  the  front,  as  matters  of 
immediate  and  momentous  import,  cer¬ 
tain  ethical  considerations  of  which  the 
interest  must  previously  have  been  aca¬ 
demic  only. 

These  questions  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  as  those  which  refer  to  (1)  the 
morality  of  the  acquisition  of  empire, 
(2)  the  morality  of  the  retention  of  em¬ 
pire,  (3)  the  morality  of  competing  with 
other  nations  for  extension  of  domin¬ 
ion,  or  for  the  gain  of  points  of  van¬ 
tage,  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Twenty 
ears  ago  such  questions  as  these  would 
ave  attracted  the  attention  of  very 
few.  To-day  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  and 
of  the  British  people — intending  by 
that  phrase  the  men  and  women  of  Brit¬ 
ish  blood  and  speech  who  inhabit  it — 
depends  upon  the  right  determination 
of  this  subject  of  inquiry. 

Although  the  questions  named  are 
not  usually  formulated,  they  yet  meet 
us  at  every  turn.  In  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  in  periodical  literature,  and 
in  casual  conversation,  they  are  every¬ 
where  to  be  found.  And  this  clashing 
of  diverse  ideas,  this  ambiguity  of 
moral  belief,  are  reflected  indirectly, 
but  not  the  less  surely,  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
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{iccomplished  the  famous  surrender 
that  followed  Majuba  Hill,  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  England  was  largely  obtained 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  immoral  to 
coerce  a  people — namely,  the  Boer 
farmers — who  were  rightly  “  struggling 
to  be  free.”  When  Gordon  died  at 
Khartoum  in  1885,  when  the  troops  of 
England  were  withdrawn  from  the  Sou¬ 
dan,  when  by  that  withdrawal  a  whole 
population  were  handed  over  to  fire  and 
the  sword,  the  same  argument  was 
used,  -the  same  moral  compulsion  was 
applied.  To  coerce  the  strong,  to  save 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  incur 
the  sin  of  “  blood-guiltiness”— these 
were  acts  from  which  the  sensitive  con¬ 
science  of  a  large  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shrank  with  horror.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  now  similar  instances 
to  which  the  same  train  of  thought  ap¬ 
plies.  The  conquest  of  Matabeleland, 
the  treatment  of  the  Matabele,  Eng¬ 
land’s  policy  in  South  xVfrica — all  these 
afford  matter  for  the  moralist  on  which 
to  base  his  philippic  against  the  growth 
and  the  predominance  of  the  British 
people. 

If  this  be  so,  there  is  evidently  ample 
justification  for  some  endeavor,  how¬ 
ever  imperfect,  to  examine  the  abstract 
question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
controversy — that  is  to  say,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ethics  of  empire. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make 
this  attempt,  it  may  be  well  to  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  external  causes 
which  have  made  the  consideration  of 
this  problem  so  imperative.  A  very 
brief  retrospect  will  suffice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

When  the  peace  which  followed  after 
W’^aterloo  closed  at  last  our  age-long 
rivalry  with  France,  Britain  was  left  in 
a  position  of  actual  power  and  of  po¬ 
tential  greatness  such  as  no  other  coun¬ 
try  known  to  us  in  the  recorded  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  has  ever  reached.  The 
sea  was  hers.  Because  her  navy  had 
proved  stronger  in  the  game  of  war 
than  the  navies  of  her  opponents,  there¬ 
fore  her  merchant  fleet  had  waxed 
while  theirs  had  waned,  and  the  ports 
and  coasts  of  all  the  uncivilized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  lay  open  to  her,  and 
there  was  none  to  saj  her  nay.  What 
she  willed,  that  she  could  do.  We  all 
remember,  in  Macaulay’s  famous  essay 


upon  Clive,  his  account  of  the  visit 
paid  by  that  conqueror  to  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  rirler  of  Bengal,  when  he 
is  related  to  have  walked  between 
“  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  crowned  with 
rubies  and  diamonds,”  entreated  by 
Meer  Jafiier  to  take  what  he  would. 
And  we  remember  how  Macaulay  also 
relates  that  when,  in  later  days,  the 
founder  of  British  power  in  India  was 
reproached  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  spoils  which  ho  had  then  ac¬ 
quired,  he  replied,  with  an  emphatic 
expression  of  wonder  at  himself,  “  By 
God,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  I 
stand  astonished  at  my  own  modera¬ 
tion.” 

Even  so,  in  like  manner,  the  British 
people  might  reply,  when  they  are  re¬ 
proached  with  being  thieves  and  land- 
grabbers,  that  they  stand  aghast  at  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  self-re¬ 
straint.  For,  out  of  those  treasures 
which  her  mastery  of  the  sea— the 
truest  of  all  Aladdin’s  lamps — offered 
to  England,  she  took  nothing  save  what 
was  forced  upon  her  by  the  irresistible 
course  of  events,  or  by  the  individual 
energy  of  her  sons,  which  ofttimes 
transcended  and  defeated  the  slowness 
or  the  ineptitude  of  her  statesmen  and 
politicians. 

It  is  not  quite  a  barren  endeavor  to 
recall  those  gigantic  opportunities 
which  Britain  has  had  and  lost.  Half 
a  century  ago,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  open  to  her,  without  fear 
of  European  rivalry,  to  conquer  and 
annex  the  whole  of  Southern  China, 
and  thus  to  create  an  Anglo-Chinese 
Empire,  to  rival  that  great  dominion 
which  we  actually  possess  in  Hindus¬ 
tan.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time — 
namely,  in  the  early  forties— any  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  which  would  have  been 
likely  seriously  to  challenge  our  right 
to  proceed  as  we  would  in  the  Far 
East.  Again,  in  Africa,  the  whole 
continent  was,  practically  speaking, 
open  to  our  approach,  save  only  in  its 
Northern  shores  and  those  territories 
on  the  Eastern  and  li\’estern  coast 
which  lay  in  the  hand  of  Portugal. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  we  might  have  annexed  any  islands 
or  groups  of  islands  which  we  chose. 
I  recall  these  points  not  at  present  as 
an  argument  to  prove  that  we  should 
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have  used  the  opportunities  which  we 
did  not  use,  but  merely  in  order  to 
show  (1)  that,  though  the  extension  of 
our  empire  since  Waterloo  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  been  great,  this  actual  extension 
is  insignificant  beside  the  expansion 
which  was  possible  ;  and  {2)  to  point 
the  contrast  now  existing  between  past 
and  present  opportunity.  Assuredly 
the  temptation  of  a  too  facile  extension 
of  dominion  is  not  now  presented  to  us. 
The  teeming  millions  of  China,  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness  of  a  semi-barbarism 
and  a  spiritual  torpor  which  have  en¬ 
dured  for  thousands  of  years,  are  not 
now  likely  to  be  awakened  to  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  life  through  impulse 
communicated  by  men  of  British  blood. 
The  Russian,  not  the  Briton,  has  his 
grasp  upon  China,  and  unless  the  force 
of  England,  exerted  whether  in  diplo¬ 
macy  or  in  war,  be  sutficient  to  loosen 
that  grip,  the  vast  potential  wealth 
which  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  offer  to  mankind  are 
likely  to  enrich,  not  the  British,  but 
the  Russian  people. 

In  Africa,  again,  we  have  now  mighty 
rivals.  Since  1884  the  armed  hand  of 
Germany  has  been  thrust  into  that  con¬ 
tinent,  and  it  challenges  to-day  not 
merely  our  advance,  but  our  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  present  position.  France 
and  Russia  in  Abyssinia,  where  their 
influence  is  already  powerfully  felt ; 
France  in  Northern  and  Central  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  France  in  Madagascar  ;  France  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula ;  France 
in  Siam  ;  Russia  on  the  Afghan  border 
—confront  us  over  half  the  world. 
Even  our  brethren  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  in  the  far  south  of  the  Pacific, 
are  not  free  from  the  menace  of  foreign 
proximity  ;  for — to  take  no  other  in¬ 
stance — in  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  repudiation  of  the  intended  act 
of  annexation  by  the  Queensland  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  left  the  German  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  position  which,  in  future  days, 
too  probably  may  be  the  source  of  dire 
difficulty  to  our  Australian  Colonies. 

Thus,  then,  in  regard  to  the  more 
recent  acts  by  which  our  empire  has 
been  increased,  the  choice  has  not  lain 
between  the  extension  of  our  dominion 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  stattis  quo, 
but  between  such  an  extension  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  regions  concerned 


to  a  foreign  rival.  As  in  South  Africa, 
as  in  East  Africa,  as  in  Siam,  as  in  Bur- 
mah,  this  has  been  the  alternative  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  Government.  But  if  the 
competition  of  rival  nations  be  so  great 
and  so  keen,  all  the  more  necessary  is 
it  that  our  action  should  be  unfettered 
by  the  haunting  presence  of  unneces¬ 
sary  moral  doubt.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  action  of  France,  or  of  Russia, 
or  of  Germany  has  been  restrained  by 
any  such  considerations  as  those  to 
which  I  refer.  When  France  wished 
to  take  Madagascar,  it  is  not  known 
t  hat  any  cry  of  moral  reprobation  was 
heard  from  the  French  press.  When 
M.  Ferry,  fifteen  years  ago,  resolved  to 
give  France  a  colonial  empire,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  necessary  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  untrammelled  by  any  doubts  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  conscience  of  France. 
Economic  objection  there  may  have 
been,  buo  moral  objection  there  has 
been  none,  or,  if  any,  its  voice  has  been 
so  weak  as  to  remain  unheard.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  France’s 
present  great  ally,  or  in  that  of  her  old 
German  rival  of  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
the  determined  effort  to  secure  increase 
of  dominion  has  been  hampered  by  any 
moral  scruples.  But  if  in  a  struggle 
for  empire,  in  which  the  whole  energies 
of  the  four  nations  involved  are  re¬ 
quired  to  win  success,  three  of  these 
nations  act  with  the  full  force  of  a  set¬ 
tled  purpose,  unhindered  by  any  con¬ 
scientious  doubts,  and  the  fourth  na¬ 
tion — that  is  to  say,  the  British  people 
— act  in  a  half-hearted,  broken,  hesi¬ 
tating  way,  because  at  every  step  moral 
scruple  intervenes,  it  is  perfectly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  latter’s  success  are  enormously  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  the  handicap  becomes 
so  serious  as  to  be  likely  to  put  them 
out  of  the  race. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  my  lot,  as  a  member 
of  the  group  of  lecturers  upon  the  unity 
of  the  British  dominion  and  cognate 
subjects,  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spreading  the  Imperial  idea 
among  our  countrymen,  to  go  into  a 
large  number  of  clubs  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  all  political  denominations 
in  and  around  London.  And  when¬ 
ever  opposition  has  been  manifested,  as 
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has  of  course  been  frequently  the  case, 
I  have  found  that  doubt,  real  or  affect¬ 
ed,  of  the  morality  of  empire  has  been 
put  forward  as  a  part  of  the  ground  of 
objection.  In  fact,  the  turns  of  thought 
and  of  speech  have  usually  been  so  sim¬ 
ilar  that,  as  soon  as  a  speaker  has  dis¬ 
closed  the  bias  of  his  mind  by  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  it  has  been  easy  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  arguments  which  he  would  use, 
and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  language 
in  which  he  would  clothe  them.  I  am 
speaking  now,  I  should  say,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  working-men’s  clubs.  The 
British  Empire,  past,  present,  and  pro¬ 
spective,  is  commonly  assailed  by  the 
same  speakers  with  arguments  derived 
from  a  violent  selfishness  and  also  from 
as  violent  an  altruism.  With  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  selfishness  I  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  article.  It  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  this  ;  “  What  use  is  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  to  me  ?  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  to  me  what’s  being  done  out  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  among  the  blacks  anywhere  ? 
All  I  want  is  victuals.  What’s  the 
British  Empire  ?  Damn  the  British 
Empire  !”  The  argument  from  altru¬ 
ism,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  para¬ 
phrased  thus  :  “  The  British  Empire 
IS  simply  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
fraud  and  robbery.  Just  as  a  man 
picks  pockets  or  robs  on  the  highway, 
so  have  the  people  of  Britain  during 
generations  past  been  filching  or  vio¬ 
lently  robbing  the  lands  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  making  of  the  empire  has 
been,  as  it  were,  one  gigantic  theft.” 
This  is  the  argument  with  which  I  now 
propose  to  deal. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  every  nation  has  a 
vested  right  to  the  territory  which  it 
inhabits,  similar  to  the  right  that  an 
individual  has  to  his  watch  or  to  the 
clothes  which  he  wears,  and  for  which 
he  is  presumed  to  have  paid.  Who 
gave  to  a  nation  this  right,  or  by  what 
means  was  it  acquired  ?  The  history 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  shows 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  acquired 
the  territories  which  they  now  own  by 
one  means  only — namely,  force.  In 
the  case  of  the  European  peoples,  the 
exertion  of  this  force  has  been  an  event 
long  anterior  to  their  present  condi¬ 
tion.  During  many  centuries  their  na¬ 
tional  character  has  been  taking  shape. 
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formed  by  their  national  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  every  increase  in  the 
sense  of  national  individuality,  derived 
from  that  character,  has  grown  pari 
passu  the  sense  of  national  ownership 
of  the  soil  which  they  inhabit.  This 
ownership  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  prescriptive  right  by  their  com¬ 
peers  ;  yet,  if  we  examine  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  title-deed,  we  shall  find  in  fact 
that  this  is  the  sword  alone.  By  the 
sword  each  nation  of  Europe  came  to 
the  possession  of  the  territories  which 
it  holds  ;  by  the  sword  it  now  stands 
ready  to  defend  what  it  claims. 

If  we  now  turn  our  regard  to  the 
history  of  uncivilized  peoples,  we  shall 
find  that  that  appearance  of  right,  so 
called,  which  long  ownership  appears 
to  confer  is  utterly  wanting.  The  title- 
deed,  instead  of  being  concealed  under 
the  dust  of  ages,  is  in  full  view.  The 
edge  of  the  naked  steel  still  glitters. 
By  what  right,  for  instance,  did  the 
Matabele,  or  the  Zulus  generally,  hold 
the  wide  territories  which  they  occu¬ 
pied,  and  of  which  we  are  reproached 
for  having  dispossessed  them  ?  By  the 
right  only  of  force,  applied  as  ruthless¬ 
ly,  as  savagely,  and  as  murderously  as 
was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  this  force  was  exercised, 
not  in  a  remote  epoch,  but  almost  in 
our  own  time.  It  was  in  1783  that  the 
great  founder  of  the  Zulu  power, 
Chaka,  was  born.  It  was  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  that 
his  armies  overran  and  almost  depopu¬ 
lated  the  regions  now  called  the  Orange 
Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal. 
It  was  even  later  than  this — i.e.,  in 
1837 — that  Moselekatse,  when  defeated 
by  the  Boers  at  IV inburg  in  what  is 
now  the  Free  State,  marched  across  the 
Transvaal,  and  proceeded  in  due  course 
to  massacre,  or  enslave,  the  unhappy 
Mashonas.  And  this  history  of  the 
Zulus  and  the  Matabele  is  typical  of 
the  history  of  barbarous  tribes  both  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  Like  waves  of 
the  sea,  so  successive  waves  of  invasion 
have  i)as8ed  over  and  submerged  the 
territories  held  by  weaker  clans. 

By  what  moral  right,  then,  does 
some  victorious  race  of  savages  hold 
the  domain  of  which  it  has  recently 
violently  dispossessed  the  previous  own¬ 
ers,  whose  own  claim  had  been  proba- 
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bly  established  in  the  same  way  ?  The 
prescriptive  right  appearing  to  arise 
from  long  ownership  does  not  exist. 
Is  there  in  reality  any  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  claim  of  such  a  tribe  to  the 
lands  it  has  conquered  and  the  claim  of 
a  member  of  a  civilized  community  to 
his  private  property  ?  If  we  consider 
it,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  no  natural  right  at  all  to  that 
which  he  owns.  Natural  right  of  this 
kind  at  any  rate,  if  of  any  kind,  does 
not  exist,  and  the  proof  that  it  is  felt 
to  be  artiGcial  is  the  fact  that  a  not 
unimportant  section  of  civilized  com¬ 
munities — namely,  the  Socialists — 
fiercely  impugn  the  justice  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  private  property  and  desire 
its  abolition.  The  claim,  then,  of  the 
individual  to  the  property  which  he 
has  obtained  by  labor,  purchase,  or  in¬ 
heritance  is  based  solely  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  fellow-members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  belongs  that  such 
a  claim  shall  be  valid.  Without  that 
agreement,  his  claim  would  be  instant¬ 
ly  void,  except  so  far  as  he  might  be 
able  to  make  it  good  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  prowess.  In  the  case  of  a  tribe 
of  savage  conquerors  there  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  things  no  corresponding 
agreement.  The  tribe  is,  by  hypothe¬ 
sis,  an  independent  entity,  having  no 
source  of  protection  but  itself,  which 
is  indeed  the  condition  of  all  the  great 
civilized  nations  also. 

But  we  must  apply  our  argument 
much  more  closely  than  this  if  we  wish 
to  show  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
objections  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
The  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas 
may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  cate¬ 
gories,  the  first  containing  all  those  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  were  sparsely  inhabit¬ 
ed,  if  inhabited  at  all,  when  we  first 
took  them,  and  the  second,  those  which 
were  already  occupied  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  population.  Under  the  first  head 
would  come  the  great  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  its  three  million  square 
miles  of  land  surface  and  its  wandering 
bodies  of  Bushmen  as  the  sole  tenants. 
Under  this  head  would  come  also  Eng¬ 
lish  North  America,  including  under 
that  term  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
latter  it  is  stated  that  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  total 


number  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
who  roamed  the  vast  regions  lying  be¬ 
tween  Hudson’s  Bay  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  other 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Is  it  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
tended  that  the  ethical  sentiment  in¬ 
herent  in  man,  the  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind,  should  have  forever  restrained 
both  our  ancestois  and  all  other  civil¬ 
ized  people  from  establishing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ?  Greater  cruelty,  greater  barbarity 
than  was  exercised  by  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  tribes  toward  one  another  could 
not  easily  be  conceived.  Wandering 
over  enormous  realms,  of  which  the 
vast  potential  wealth  was  unknown  to 

them,  and  would  have  been,  if  known, 
useless,  these  tribes  scalped  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  according  to  the  natural  prompt¬ 
ings  of  their  tiger-like  hearts.  Was  it 
then  the  intention  of  the  Universe  that 
these  fair  regions  should  be  forever  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  few  scattered  savages  ?  Has 
civilized  mankind  sinned  in  finding,  in 
that  vast  expanse  of  fertile  soil,  new 
outlets  for  millions  of  its  members 
whose  whole  lives  must  otherwise,  if 
they  had  been  born  at  all,  have  been 
“  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined”  ? 

Hardly,  surely,  can  any  sane  being 
answer  those  questions  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  for  the  spectacle  of  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  race  voluntarily 
“  stewing  in  their  own  juice,”  to  use 
the  classic  phrase  of  Sir  William  flar- 
court,  in  those  small  areas  of  the 
world’s  surface  which  they  first  came 
to  inhabit,  while  resigning  enormous 
dominions  to  be  prowled  over  forever 
and  a  day  by  a  few  ferocious  tribes,  is 
too  ludicrous  for  mental  contempla¬ 
tion.  Not  by  these  means  has  it  been 
ordained  that  the  evolution  of  human 
affairs  should  proceed. 

But,  turning  from  that  part  of  the 
British  Empire  of  which,  when  we  first 
came  to  possess  it,  the  population  was 
scanty  in  the  extreme,  to  that  other 
portion  of  it  which,  when  conquest 
gave  it  to  us,  was  already  thronged 
with  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  we 
have  now  to  ask  whether  here  at  least 
the  objection  taken  on  the  ground  of 
robbery  may  not  be  valid.  Suppose, 

then,  the  argument  urged  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
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to  have  held  good  thenceforth  for  all 
time  upon  this  planet.  Then  would 
that  welter  of  chaos  and  bloodshed 
which  existed  in  Hindustan  when  the 
arms  of  Fiance  and  England  contend¬ 
ed  there  for  mastery  have  continued  so 
far  as  human  eye  can  see  into  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  come?  War.  slaughter,  the 
countless  barbarities,  the  unspeakable 
infamies  which  prevail  under  Oriental 
rule,  would  have  remained  unchecked 
by  the  strong  hand  of  England  ;  there 
would  have  been  no  gleam  of  a  bright¬ 
er  day.  And  not  merely  would  those 
iniseiies  have  continued  which  have 
actually  been  arrested,  but  for  that  still 
greater  mass  of  human  suffering,  for 
which  as  yet  not  even  English  rule  has 
provided  a  remedy,  there  would  have 
been  no  hope  of  a  brighter  morrow. 
The  condition  of  women  in  India,  as 
ill  most  if  not  all  Oriental  countries,  is 
one  of  infinite  misery.  There,  one- 
half  of  the  population  suffer  disabilities 
and  restraints  amounting  to  slavery  at 
the  hands  of  the  stronger  being,  man. 
Child  marriages,  with  all  the  subsequent 
horrors  which  early  widowhood  there 
entails,  have  not  yet  been  put  a  stop 
to.  But  the  touch  of  our  civilization 
upon  the  mind  of  India  has  not  been 
wholly  without  effect.  Here  and  there 
are  symptoms  that  the  chains  of  a  con¬ 
vention  which  has  endured  for  unnum¬ 
bered  ages  may  be  broken  at  last. 
Surely,  if  we  believe  that  the  order  and 
sequence  of  human  things  tend  ever 
upward,  we  must  see  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  higher  civilization  should 
have  power  to  dominate  the  lower. 

Yet  even  these  considerations  do  not 
quite  reach  the  real  heart  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  moral  justification 
for  the  conquest  of  the  nations  of  In¬ 
dia,  by  England  ?  The  best  way  of 
answeiing  that  query  is  to  put  another. 
What  was  it  that  enabled  the  English 
to  effect  that  conquest  ?  Evidently  it 
was  their  inherent  superiority.  How, 
then,  did  that  superiority  arise?  It 
arose  because  through  many  centuries 
the  ancestors  of  the  Englishmen  of  the 
time  of  Clive  had  made  a  better  use  of 
their  opportunities  than  had  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  various  nations  in  India 
whom  they  subdued.  A  nation  is,  as 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  pointed  out, 
only  after  all  a  certain  section  of  man- 
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kind  having  certain  characteristics 
which  have  become  stereotyped  in  the 
passage  of  generations.  That  section 
of  mankind  which  dwelt  in  Britain 
had  acquired,  doubtless  through  the 
compulsion  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  a  far  stronger  and  more  ener¬ 
getic  temperament  than  that  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  As  a 
result,  they  were  the  stronger  people. 
It  is  related  of  the  late  Mr.  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson,  that  he  once  summoned  the 
native  chiefs  of  Samoa  to  a  banquet,  at 
which  he  made  them  a  speech  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect  : 

Now,  yon  chieftains  of  Bamoa  have  got  a 
great  opportunity,  and  upon  the  use  you  make 
of  it,  it  depends  whether  yon  will  continue  to 
exist  or  not.  You  must  grow  yams,  you  must 
make  roads,  and  you  must  do  whatever  other 
work  ought  to  be  done.  And  if  you  do  that, 
yon  will  continue  and  be  prosperous  ;  but  if 
you  do  not  do  it,  then  some  other  persons  who 
do  use  their  opportunities  instead  of  neglect¬ 
ing  them,  and  who  will  do  the  work  which 
they  ought  to  do,  will  come  and  take  your 
place  and  will  own  what  you  own  now. 

This  is  precisely  the  process  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  at  large. 
Nations  which  use  and  do  not  abuse 
their  opportunities  grow  strong  and  ex¬ 
pand  ;  those  which  neglect  them  with¬ 
er,  and,  in  the  long  run,  become  sub¬ 
ject  peoples.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
universe,  and  we  cannot  alter  it. 

“  But,”  say  the  humanitarians, 
“  this  brutal  law  of  which  you  speak 
may  prevail  and  does  prevail  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  it 
has  doubtless  prevailed  among  man¬ 
kind.  But  now  we  have  reached  to  a 
higher  code  of  morality.  Now  the  ethi¬ 
cal  sentiment  has  been  evoked  ;  the 
principle  of  altruism  is  superseding  the 
principle  of  competition.”  Yet  the 
ethical  sentiment,  as  the  late  Professor 
Huxley  showed,  in  his  Komanes  Lec¬ 
ture,  is  itself  the  product  of  evolution 
— that  is  to  say,  of  biological  law — and 
it  merely  mudihes  the  latter  :  it  does 
not  supersede  it.  It  has  modified  it, 
for  instance,  in  our  own  case,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  justice  and  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  lofty  ideal  of  raising 
great  subject  populations  to  a  higher 
condition  of  being,  the  law  of  English 
rule  in  India.  But  the  supersession 
of  biological  law  by  ethical  sentiment 
would  mean,  as  has  been  already  shown. 
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the  arrest  of  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  case  of 
China,  to  take  another  example,  this 
rule  of  conduct,  if  acted  upon  by  other 
more  civilized  nations,  would  mean  that 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  as  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  past,  corrup¬ 
tion,  infanticide,  and  the  barbarous 
savageries  of  the  Chinese  penal  code 
would  continue  unchecked. 

The  point,  however,  which  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  have  especially  to  realize  is 
that,  whether  or  no  they  allow  this  im¬ 
aginary  obligation  of  morality  to  drive 
them  from  the  paths  of  common  sense, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  that 
their  three  great  rivals,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia,  will  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  dictates  of  this  peculiar 
theory  of  morals.  If  a  tree,  or  a  blade 
of  grass,  were  to  arrive  suddenly  at  a 
conviction  that  competition  was  im¬ 
moral,  and  were  therefore  to  cease  to 
contend  with  its  compeers  for  the  nutri¬ 
ment  of  Mother  Earth,  that  tree,  or 
that  blade  of  grass,  would  perish.  In 
a  strictly  analogous  manner,  if  the 
English  people  under  the  British  flag 
become  so  altruistic  as  to  withdraw 
from  the  ceaseless  competition  for  na¬ 
tional  existence  and  the  means  of  na¬ 
tional  growth  in  which  for  centuries 
past  they  have  been  engaged,  the  result 
must  be  that  sooner  or  later,  and  prob¬ 
ably  sooner  rather  than  later,  they  must 
wither  away  and  cease  to  operate  as  a 
moving  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Would  that  mighty  disappearance 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  as  a 
whole?  Has  the  British  people,  in 
common  with  the  children  of  its  race 
in  the  United  States,  no  appointed 
work  and  function  in  the  life  of  the 
world  ?  To  that  question  history  sup¬ 
plies  an  emphatic  answer.  Freedom, 
justice,  the  spirit  of  humanity,  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions — all.  these  have 
had  their  origin  among  ourselves. 
From  us  the  Western  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  derived  whatever  is  best 
among  them.  As  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth, 
so  has  the  English  Parliament  been  the 
great  pattern  which  Continental  peo¬ 
ples  have  striven  to  copy.  Among  us, 
as  the  anti-Turkish  agitation,  however 
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otherwise  futile,  sufficiently  proves, 
sympathy  with  the  distressed  is  more 
poignant  and  more  powerful  than  it  is 
elsewhere.  In  his  poem  upon  Nelson, 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  noble  expres¬ 
sion  to  this  thought : — 

As  earth  hath  but  one  England,  crown  and 
bead 

Of  all  her  glories,  till  the  snn  be  dead. 
Supreme  in  war  and  peace,  supreme  in  song, 
Supreme  in  freedom,  since  her  rede  was  read. 
Since  first  the  soul  that  gave  her  strength  grew 
strong 

To  help  the  evil,  and  to  right  the  wrong. 

And  not  by  example  alone  has  the 
British  people  helped  mankind,  but  by 
the  might  of  its  sea  power  and  by  the 
sinews  of  its  wealth.  Those  very  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  which  now  revile  and  de¬ 
ride  us  owe  their  fieedom  from  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon  to  the  blood  and  the 
treasure  which  our  great-grandfathers 
unstintedly  poured  out,  in  the  days 
when  a  bastard  and  spurious  altruism 
did  not  obtain.  And  if  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  Britain  in  bygone  time 
has  been  vast  and  important,  not  less 
certain  is  it  that  labor  as  mighty  and 
as  noble  awaits  her  in  the  future,  if 
only  she  look  not  back  from  the  plough. 
In  India,  and  in  Africa,  the  life-history 
of  innumerable  millions  of  as  yet  un¬ 
born  human  creatures  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  task  of  shaping  their  des¬ 
tiny  shall  be  carried  forward  by  us, 
whom  the  course  of  our  history  has 
fitted  for  that  great  duty,  or  shall  pass 
to  other  and  to  harsher  hands. 

Of  that  which  conies  to  pass  when 
the  obligations  of  empire  have  been 
evaded  and  national  duty  has  been 
shunned  the  British  people  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  in  their  own  recent  record  a 
terrible  and  vivid  instance  in  the  hor¬ 
rors  occasioned  by  that  withdrawal  from 
the  Soudan  which  has  been  already  al¬ 
luded  to.  As  the  direct  result  of  that 
abandonment  a  multitude  of  human 
beings  perished,  whose  exact  number 
will  never  be  known,  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  exceeds  by  ten  limes  the  whole 
number  of  the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
atrocities,  taking  as  the  basis  of  this 
estimate  the  statements  made  by  the 
two  most  competent  witnesses  whom 
we  have — namely,  by  Father  Ohrwalder 
in  his  narrative  entitled  Ten  Years' 
Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp,  and 
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by  Slatin  Pasha  in  his  more  recent 
work,  Fire  and  Sioord  in  the  Soudan. 
From  the  latter’s  calculation,  it  would 
appear  that  “  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  war,  famine,  and  disease” 
since  the  rise  of  that  ferocious  combina¬ 
tion  of  Moslem  fanaticism  with  slave¬ 
owning  rapacity  which  has  constituted 
Mahdism.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  have  per¬ 
ished  must  have  died  since  the  British 
force  was  recalled  from  the  Upper  Nile 
in  1885.  Speaking  broadly,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  passed  from  life  under 
every  circumstance  of  agony  and  misery 
which  the  imagination  is  able  to  de¬ 
pict.  The  happiest  lot  has  doubtless 
been  that  of  those  who  were  massacred 
outright.  In  the  swiftness  of  death 
lay  mercy.  Nay,  better,  perhaps,  even 
a  death  of  torture  applied  by  man,  than 
those  long,  slow,  lingering  torments  of 
starvation,  which  have  been  the  fate  of 
most  of  all  these  countless  dead. 

At  whose  door  then  lies  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  mass  of  human  pain,  to 
which  not  Bulgaria  and  not  Armenia 
offers  a  parallel  ?  To  answer  that,  let 
us  consider  what  were  the  causes  which 
led  Britain  to  draw  back  from  her  task 
in  the  Soudan,  to  leave  Gordon  un¬ 
avenged,  to  leave  her  work  undone. 
The  causes  were  two.  Tliey  were, 
first,  theory  in  England  of  the  humani¬ 
tarians  whose  tender  hearts  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  striking  down  what 
they  represented  as  the  nascent  free¬ 
dom  of  a  people,  and,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  we  were  at  that  time  so  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  foreign  complications 
that  our  Government  feared  to  risk  an 
English  army  in  Africa.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  first  of  these  two  causes  be¬ 
comes  clear  to  any  one  who  either  re¬ 
members  or  fakes  now  the  trouble  to 
re-read  the  feelings  expressed  in  the 
press  and  in  Parliament  at  that  date. 
The  humanitarians,  as  usual,  were  too 
high-minded  to  verify  their  facts. 
Their  protest  was  one  which  proceeded 
from  a  radical  misconception  and  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  actual  phe¬ 
nomena.  They  supposed  the  rising  in 
the  Soudan  to  represent  an  heroic  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  off  foreign — that  is  to 
say,  Egyptian — dominion.  Wo  now 
know  the  reverse  of  this  to  have  been 
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the  case.  The  Mahdi’s  movement  has 
been  in  the  main  an  attempt  made  by 
slave-owning  Arabs,  acting  with  cer¬ 
tain  tribes,  and  using  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  as  their  instrument,  to  sub¬ 
jugate  other  tribes  and  to  possess  their 
goods.  In  this  regard  the  humani¬ 
tarians  stand  before  the  bar  of  history 
condemned  by  the  logic  of  actuality. 

The  second  of  the  two  causes  which 
I  have  named  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  early  jiart  of  last 
year,  as  his  reason  for  having  acceded 
to  the  policy  of  withdrawal.  On  this 
point  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  total 
number  of  British  troops  in  the  Sou¬ 
dan  was  not  large.  Certainly  it  did 
not  approach  in  numerical  strength  to 
half  an  army  corps.  But  our  military 
resources  were  so  limited  that  the  lock¬ 
ing  up  even  of  this  small  body  of  men 
meant  that  the  power  of  England  to 
send  the  necessary  reinforcements  to 
India,  should  war  with  Russia  break 
out,  was  crippled. 

Why  was  the  British  army  so  small 
that  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  human  beings  to  mis¬ 
ery  and  death  ?  Is  not  the  cause  in  a 
very  great  measure,  indeed,  to  be 
found  ill  the  ceaseless  cry  raised  by 
these  same  humanitarians  and  other 
good  people  of  a  like  kidney  against 
any  increase  in  the  national  arma¬ 
ments  ?  Men  of  the  very  same  stamp 
with  those  who  have  been  recently 
shrieking  aloud  that  our  Government 
should  fight  the  world  rather  than  al¬ 
low  Armenians  to  be  massacred,  or 
Greeks  to  lose  their  chance  of  annex¬ 
ing  Crete,  have  been  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  opponents  of  such  an  increase 
in  the  lleet  and  army  of  Britain  as 
should  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  mission 
which  the  processes  of  her  past  have 
laid  upon  her.  Between  their  cry 
against  the  use  of  armaments  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  result  of  their  long- 
sustained  agitation  against  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  armaments  on  the  other, 
the  action  of  Britain  was  paralyzed, 
and  the  face  of  the  vast  region  which 
we  call  the  Soudan  was  blasted  with 
slaughter  and  desolation.*  If  we  meas- 


*  “  Prosperous  districts  with  a  teeming 
population  have  been  reduced  to  desert  wastes. 
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ure  policy,  as  in  this  world  we  must 
measure  it,  not  by  motive  but  by  event, 
it  is  terribly  true  to  say  that  the  policy 
at  once  dictated  and  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
test-mongers  in  1885  has  been  more 
fatal  to  human  life  than  the  policy  of 
their  favorite  Mte  noire,  Abdul  Aziz 
himself.  Abdul  has  killed  his  thou¬ 
sands,  but  the  humanitarians  their  tens 
of  thousands.  It  is  they,  then,  who 
are  mainly  responsible,  in  the  twofold 
manner  already  shown,  for  that  great 
act  of  abandonment  which  subsequent 
history  has  declared  to  have  been  at 
once  base  and  a  blunder.  Now,  twelve 
years  afterward,  we  are  tardily  endeav¬ 
oring  to  repair  that  fearful  mistake. 
But  no  valor  and  no  enterprise  can  re¬ 
store  the  dead  to  life. 

The  head  of  Gordon  fixed  on  that 
tree  in  Omdurman,  whence  the  sight¬ 
less  eyes  might  be  thought  still  to  look 
in  death  for  the  help,  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  people,  which  in  life  they 
had  sought  for  long,  and  in  vain  ;  the 
plains  strewn  with  the  bones  of  those 
who  have  died  of  privation  and  despair, 
or  who  have  been  struck  down  by  their 
brutal  captors  ;  the  memory  of  women 
who  have  been  outraged,  of  children 
left  to  perish,  all  bear  testimony  never 
to  be  forgotten,  while  English  records 
last,  to  that  which  follows  when  the 
weapons  of  England  are  allowed  to 
rust,  and  when  sentiment,  in  place  of 
reason,  is  permitted  to  sway  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  empire.  In  the  Soudan,  at 
least,  the  work  of  the  sentimentalist 
has  been  brought  almost  to  a  finish. 
From  vast  tracts  of  country  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  gone.  Wild  beasts  prowl  in  the 
desolated  villages,  and  the  hyena  might 
laugh,  as  it  clashes  its  jaws  on  the  flesh- 
less  skulls  of  the  dead,  at  the  rich  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  new  humanity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  efforts  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  which  have  produced  these 
results  are  being  now  renewed,  and 
that  the  returning  sanity  of  the  British 
people  is  being  counteracted  by  the 
voices  of  men  who  cry  in  one  breath 
for  an  exertion  of  the  national  will,  un¬ 
fettered  by  regard  for  the  intentions  of 
other  countries,  and  in  the  next  or  the 
preceding  breath  for  the  weakening  of 

The  great  plains  over  which  the  Western  Arabs 
roamed  are  deserted,  and  their  places  taken 
by  wild  animals.” — Slatin  Pasha. 


the  only  instruments  by  which  that  will 
can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  surely 
time  for  us  to  try  to  get  our  ideas  clear 
upon  this  fundamental  point.  If  the 
humanitarians  do  indeed  wish  the  great 
nation,  into  which  they  have  been  born, 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  triendless  and 
the  helper  of  the  distressed  ;  if  they 
really  cherish  the  noble  ambition  of 
succoring,  not  the  Armenians  or  the 
Cretans  only,  but  all  races  or  peoples 
that  are  weak  and  oppressed  ;  if  they 
desire  the  sword  of  Britain  to  be  keen 
to  smite  the  oppressor,  and  the  arm  of 
Britain  to  be  strong  to  save,  then  in 
the  name  of  common-sense  let  them 
see  to  it  that  the  sole  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  these  high  ends,  the  navy  and  the 
army,  shall  be  rendered  adequate  to 
the  task  which  they  have  to  perform. 
Yet  so  strange  a  thing  sometimes  is 
human  intelligence,  that  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  are  foremost  in  expressing 
what  passes  for  generous  sympathy  with 
the  victims  of  tyranny  are  usually  those 
who  are  opposed  most  bitterly  to  any 
increase  in  the  national  armaments. 

They  would  have  Britain  help — yes  ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  antecedent  ex¬ 
penditure  to  enable  her  to  help  effectu¬ 
ally.  They  would  have  her  risk  war 
with  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  suf¬ 
fering — yes  ;  but  they  would  not  vote 
for  one  extra  battleship  to  put  her  in  a 
position  to  war  successfully.  Between 
the  thought  of  the  righteousness  of 
risking  a  conflict  and  the  thought  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  conflict  actu¬ 
ally  began,  there  seems  to  be,  for  these 
persons,  a  mental  gulf  as  untraversable 
as  that  which  separated  Dives  from 
Lazarus. 

Probably,  however,  the  root  cause  of 
this  astonishing  discontinuity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
profound  fallacy  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  For  if 
you  press  a  sentimentalist,  he  will  tell 
you  at  last  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  as  of  an  individual,  to  “  follow 
the  right”  (by  which  he  means,  to  obey 
any  generous  impulse),  without  count¬ 
ing  the  cost.  Evidently  here  arises 
again  fhe  old  false  analogy  between  the 
State  and  a  single  citizen  of  the  State 
with  which  we  have  dealt  before. 

As  a  nation  is  imagined  by  the  hu¬ 
manitarians  to  own  its  territory  in  the 
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same  manner  in  which  a  man  owns  an 
umbrella,  so  is  it  also  imagined  hy  them 
to  be  free,  as  an  individual  is  some¬ 
times  free,  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the 
sake  of  otheis.  On  this  point  it  has 
first  to  be  observed  that  the  individual, 
when  he  is  married  and  has  a  family 
dependent  upon  him,  is  not  free  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  costly  luxury  of  altruism. 
If  a  poor  man,  being  English,  were  to 
leave  wife  and  children  at  the  world’s 
mercy,  while  he  went  off  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  to  fight  for  Greece,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be,  not  a  fine  fellow,  but  a  de¬ 
serter  from  duty.  The  analogy,  there¬ 
fore,  breaks  down  at  the  start,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  nation  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  position  of  the  unmarried 
man.  That  the  case  is  the  reverse  of 
this  we  all  know.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  State  are  as  much  more  tremen¬ 
dous  than  those  of  the  individual  as 
the  aggregate  of  its  interests  exceeds 
his.  Lord  Salisbury  has  recently  said 
with  much  emphasis  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  in  the  position  of  trustees 
toward  the  nation.  The  simile  might 
be  extended,  for  it  is  equally  true  to 
say  that  the  whole  nation  is  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  trustee  toward  posterity. 
This  one  living  generation  of  British 
men  and  British  women,  who  now  walk 
this  world’s  stage,  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  British  people.  Far  back 
into  the  past,  and,  surely,  far  forward 
into  the  future,  the  chain,  of  which  we 
are  but  one  link,  extends.  Inheritors 
of  a  mighty  trust,  we  are  bound  by  the 
whole  course  of  our  history,  up  to  now, 
to  pass  it  on,  inviolate,  to  those  who 
shall  follow.  For  ages  past,  the  labor 
of  dead  generations  has  been  building 
up  the  house  of  the  British  nation. 
For  centuries,  our  national  character 
has  been  taking  form  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  some  of  the  greatest  spirits 
whom  earth  has  known.  In  Asia  and 
in  Africa  great  native  populations  have 
passed  under  our  hand.  To  us — to  us, 
and  not  to  others,  a  certain  definite 
duty  has  been  assigned.  To  carry  light 
and  civilization  into  the  dark  places  of 
the  world  ;  to  touch  the  mind  of  Asia 
and  of  Africa  with  the  ethical  ideas  of 
Europe  ;  to  give  to  thronging  millions, 
who  would  otherwise  never  know  peace 
or  security,  these  first  conditions  of 
human  advance  ;  constructive  endeavor 
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such  as  this  forms  part  of  the  function 
which  it  is  ours  to  discharge.  Once 
more — to  fill  the  wide  waste  places  of 
Australasia  and  Canada  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Britain  ;  to  people  with  our 
race  the  lofty  plateau  through  which 
the  Zambesi  rolls  down  toward  the  sea, 
and  whence  of  old  the  sailors  of  Tyre 
brought  the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon  ;  to  draw  from  the  soil, 
or  from  beneath  the  soil,  the  wealth 
hoarded  for  uncounted  ages  for  the 
service  of  man  ;  and,  lastly,  to  let  the 
sound  of  the  English  tongue  and  the 
pure  life  of  English  homes  give  to  the 
future  of  those  immense  regions  its  hue 
and  shape  :  this,  again,  is  a  portion  of 
the  task  which  our  past  has  devolved 
upon  us. 

Have  we  the  moral  right,  supposing 
us  to  have  the  moral  feebleness,  to  cast 
from  us,  as  a  thing  of  no  account,  this 
vast  world- work  which  previous  centu¬ 
ries  have  entrusted  to  our  care?  From 
the  moment  when  Drake,  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  lying  on  his  face  on 
the  edge  of  the  wild  rock  that  forms 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
American  continent,  looked  out  upon 
that  Pacific  Ocean  whose  waters  ho  was 
the  first  “  to  plough  with  an  English 
keel,”  even  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
duty  of  Britain  has  been  in  process  of 
birth  and  in  process  of  growth.  Has 
not  a  nation,  like  an  individual — for 
here  at  length  the  analogy  holds — a 
certain  appointed  task  which,  beyond 
all  other  nations,  it  is  fitted  to  per¬ 
form  ?  Wilfully  to  neglect  this  or¬ 
dained  labor  is,  so  to  speak,  the  one 
unforgiveable  sin,  because  it  is  to  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  the  Universe  as 
shown  in  the  aptitudes  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  previous  course  of 
things.  To  sustain  worthily  the  bur¬ 
den  of  empire  is  the  task  manifestly 
appointed  to  Britain,  and  therefore  to 
fulfil  that  task  is  her  duty,  as  it  should 
also  be  her  delight.  But  if  that  duty 
should  be  opposed,  if  her  path  should 
be  traversed  by  some  rival  State,  what 
then  would  be  the  necessity  laid  upon 
the  British  Government  and  people  ? 
Evidently,  if  the  considerations  already 
advanced  are  valid,  it  then  becomes 
straitly  incumbent  upon  them  to  resist 
the  assailant  with  the  entire  force 
which  they  can  exert. 
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Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  adequate  maintenance 
of  the  national  armaments  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  vital  need,  prompted  by  the  strong¬ 
est  conceivable  motives  of  self-interest, 
but  also,  in  very  truth,  a  high  and  sa¬ 
cred  obligation  of  morality.  Not  to 
heed  that  obligation  means  that  we  are 
ready  lightly  to  lay  aside  the  work 
which  constitutes  the  chief  justilicalion 
for  our  existence  as  a  people  among 
mankind.  It  means  that  we  are  con¬ 
temners  of  the  past,  that  we  are  faith¬ 
less  to  our  charge,  that  we  are  as 
fraudulent  life-tenants  with  regard  to 
our  heirs.  First  of  all  duties,  because 
the  primary  condition  of  the  fuldlment 
of  all  duties,  is  the  obligation  of  self- 
defence. 

Well  is  it  indeed  for  us,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  persons  who  cut  their  emotion 
loose  from  their  reason,  and  let  it  run 
amuck  in  the  world  like  a  mad  Malay, 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  old  idea 
of  devotion  to  the  nation,  and  of  debt 


owed  to  the  nation,  has  at  last  begun 
to  revive.  As  a  little  leaven  leaveueth 
the  whole  lump,  so  has  the  Imperial 
idea,  held  ten  years  ago  but  by  a  few, 
spread  until  it  has  become  a  vital  force. 
In  the  possessions  of  the  British  people 
beyond  the  seas,  as  in  these  islands, 
there  are  men  who  are  working  in  utter 
earnest  to  recall  to  their  countrymen 
those  thoughts  and  those  high  impulses 
which  gave  them  strength  in  days  gone 
by.  As  the  years  roll  on,  a  wider  pa¬ 
triotism  and  a  deeper  resolve  are  becom¬ 
ing  perceptible.  There  is  growing  into 
existence  a  sentiment  of  national  being 
which  overleaps  the  ocean,  so  that,  to 
those  whom  it  possesses,  it  matters  not 
whether  they  were  born  in  Cape  Town 
or  in  London,  in  Melbourne  or  in 
Montreal.  Equally  are  they  members 
of  one  mighty  community,  and  equally 
are  they  heirs  to  that  mastery  of  the 
seas  which  must  ultimately  carry  with 
it  the  hegemony  of  mankind. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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Professor  Drummond’s  influence 
on  his  contemporaries  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  sale  of  his  books,  great 
as  that  has  been.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  living  novelist  has  had  so 
many  readers,  and  perhaps  no  living 
writer  has  been  so  eagerly  followed  and 
so  keenly  discussed  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America.  For  some  reason 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  many  who 
exercise  great  influence  at  home  are 
not  appreciated  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  no  book  of  Rus- 
kin’s  has  ever  been  translated  into  a 
Continental  language,  and  though  such 
a  negative  is  obviously  dangerous,  it  is 
true  that  Ruskin  has  not  been  to  Eu¬ 
rope  what  he  has  been  to  England. 
But  Professor  Drummond  had  the  wid¬ 
est  vogue  from  Norway  to  Germany. 
There  was  a  time  when  scarcely  a  week 
passed  in  Germany  without  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  in  which 
his  views  were  canvassed.  In  Scandi¬ 
navia,  perhaps,  no  other  living  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  so  widely  known.  In 


every  part  of  America  his  books  had 
an  extraordinary  circulation.  This  in¬ 
fluence  reached  all  classes.  It  was 
strong  among  scientific  men,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  Among 
such  men  as  Von  Moltke,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
governing  class,  it  was  stronger  still. 
It  penetrated  to  every  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  far  beyond  these 
limits.  Still,  when  this  is  said,  it  re¬ 
mains  true,  that  his  deepest  influence 
was  personal  and  hidden.  In  the  long 
series  of  addresses  he  delivered  all  over 
the  world  he  brought  about  what  may 
at  least  be  called  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of 
innumerable  hearers.  He  received,  I 
venture  to  say,  more  of  the  confidences 
of  people  untouched  by  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  Church  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  Men  and  women 
came  to  him  in  their  deepest  and  bit¬ 
terest  perplexities.  To  such  he  was  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  both  by  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  by  correspondence,  gave 
such  help  as  he  could.  He  was  an 
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ideal  confessor.  No  story  of  failure 
daunted  or  surprised  him.  For  every 
one  he  had  a  message  of  hope  ;  and, 
while  the  warm  friend  of  a  chosen  cir¬ 
cle  and  acutely  responsive  to  their  kind¬ 
ness,  he  did  not  seem  to  lean  upon  his 
friends.  He  himself  did  not  ask  for 
sympathy,  and  did  not  seem  to  need  it. 
The  innermost  secrets  of  his  life  were 
between  himself  and  his  Saviour. 
While  frank  and  at  times  even  com¬ 
municative,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
about  himself,  or  about  those  who  had 
trusted  him.  There  are  multitudes 
who  owed  to  Henry  Drummond  all 
that  one  man  can  owe  to  another,  and 
who  felt  such  a  thrill  pass  through 
them  at  the  news  of  his  death  as  they 
can  never  experience  again. 

Henry  Drummond  was  born  at  Stir¬ 
ling  in  1851.  He  was  surrounded  from 
the  first  by  powerful  religious  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  evangelistic  kind.  His 
uncle,  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  was  the 
founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Stir¬ 
ling  Tract  enterprise,  through  which 
many  millions  of  small  religious  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  circulated  through 
the  world.  As  a  child  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  sunny  disposition  and  his 
sweet  temper,  while  the  religiousness 
of  his  nature  made  itself  manifest  at 
an  early  period.  I  do  not  gather,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  many  auguries  of 
his  future  distinction.  He  was  thought 
to  be  somewhat  desultory  and  indepen¬ 
dent  in  his  work.  In  due  course  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  science,  but  in  nothing  else.  He 
gained,  I  believe,  the  medal  in  the  geol¬ 
ogy  class.  But,  like  many  students 
who  do  not  go  in  for  honors,  he  was 
anything  but  idle.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  he  began  to  form  a  library,  his 
first  purchase  being  a  volume  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Ruskin’s  works.  Ruskin 
taught  him  to  see  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  it  soon  became  a  new  world  to 
him,  full  of  charm  and  loveliness.  He 
learned  to  linger  beside  the  ploughed 
field,  and  revel  in  the  affluence  of  color 
and  shade  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
newly  turned  furrows,  and  to  gaze  in 
wonder  at  the  liquid  amber  of  the  two 
feet  of  air  above  the  brown  earth. 
Next  to  Ruskin  he  put  Emerson,  who 
all  his  life  powerfully  affected  both  his 
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teaching  and  his  style.  Differing  as 
they  did  in  many  ways,  they  were  alike 
in  being  optimists  with  a  high  and 
noble  conception  of  good,  but  with  no 
correspondingly  definite  conception  of 
evil.  Mr.  Henry  James  says  that  Em¬ 
erson’s  genius  had  a  singular  thinness, 
an  almost  touching  lightness,  sparse¬ 
ness,  and  transparency  about  it.  And 
the  same  was  true,  in  a  measure,  of 
Drummond’s.  The  religious  writers 
who  attracted  him  were  Channing  and 
F.  \V.  Robertson.  Channing  taught 
him  to  believe  in  God,  the  good  and 
gracious  Sovereign  of  all  things.  From 
Robertson  he  learned  that  God  is  hu¬ 
man,  and  that  we  may  have  fellowship 
with  Him  because  He  sympathizes  with 
us.  It  is  well  known  that  Robertson 
himself  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Chan¬ 
ning.  The  parallels  between  Robert¬ 
son  and  Channing  in  thought,  and 
even  in  words,  have  never  been  prop¬ 
erly  drawn  out.  It  would  be  a  gross 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  contact 
with  Robertson  and  Channing  was  the 
beginning  of  Drummond’s  religious  life. 
But  it  was  through  them,  and  it  was  at 
that  period  of  his  studentship,  that  he 
began  to  take  possession  for  himself  of 
Christian  truth.  And  i-t  was  a  great 
secret  of  his  power  that  he  preached 
nothing  except  what  had  personally 
come  home  to  him  and  had  entered 
into  his  heart  of  hearts.  His  attitude 
to  much  of  the  theology  in  which  he 
was  taught  was  that  not  of  denial,  but 
of  respectful  distance.  He  might  have 
come  later  on  to  appropriate  it  and 
preach  it,  but  the  appropriation  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  preach¬ 
ing.  His  mind  was  always  receptive. 
Like  Emerson,  he  was  an  excellent  list¬ 
ener.  He  stood  always  in  a  position  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  regarded  each 
delivery  of  a  personal  view  as  a  new 
fact  to  be  estimated  on  its  merits.  I 
may  add  that  he  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  and  thought  his 
essay  on  Goethe  the  best  critical  piece 
of  tire  century.  He  used  to  say  that, 
like  Mr.  Hutton,  he  could  sympathize 
with  every  Church  but  the  Hard 
Church. 

After  completing  his  University 
course  he  went  to  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  to  be  trained  for  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Free  Church.  The  time 
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was  critical.  The  Free  Church  had  assailed,  the  Free  Church  came  in  dan- 
been  founded  in  a  time  of  intense  ger  of  surrendering  its  intellectual  life. 
Evangelical  faith  and  passion.  It  was  The  whisper  of  heresy  would  havedam- 
a  visible  sign  of  the  reaction  against  aged  a  minister  as  effectually  as  a  grave 
Moderatism.  The  Moderates  had  done  moral  charge.  Independent  thought 
great  service  to  literature,  but  their  was  impatiently  and  angrily  suppressed, 
sermons  were  favorably  represented  by  Macdonell  said,  writing  in  the  Specta- 
the  solemn  fudge  of  Blair.  James  /or  in  1874,  that  the  Free  Church  was 
Macdonell,  the  brilliant  Times  leader-  being  intellectually  starved,  and  he 
writer,  who  carefully  observed  from  the  pointed  out  that  the  Established 
position  of  an  outsider  the  ecclesiasti-  Church  was  gaining  ground  under  the 
cal  life  of  his  countrymen,  said  that  leadership  of  such  men  as  Principal 
the  Moderate  leaders  deliberately  set  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Wallace,  who  in  a 
themselves  to  the  task  of  stripping  sense  represented  the  old  Moderates, 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  free  from  pro-  though  they  were  as  different  from 
vincialism,  and  so  triumphant  were  them  hs  this  age  is  from  the  last.  The 
they  that  most  of  their  sermons  might  Free  Church  was  apparently  refusing 
have  been  preached  in  a  heathen  temple  to  shape  the  dogmas  of  traditional 
as  fitly  as  in  St.  Giles.  They  taught  the  Christianity  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
moral  law  with  politeness  ;  they  made  the  subtle  intellectual  and  moral  de¬ 
philosophy  the  handmaid  of  Christian-  mands  of  an  essentially  scientific  age. 
tty  with  well-bred  moderation,  and  There  was  an  apparent  unanimity  in 
they  so  hantlled  the  grimmer  tenets  of  the  Free  Church,  but  it  was  much  more 
Calvinism  as  to  hurt  no  susceptibili-  apparent  than  real.  For  one  thing, 
ties.  Tiie  storm  of  the  Disruption  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  professors 
blew  aw'ay  the  old  Moderates  from  their  had  been  producing  its  influence.  Dr. 
place  of  pow'er,  and  men  like  Chal-  A.  B.  Davidson,  the  recognized  master 
mersi  Cunningham,  Candlish,  Welsh,  of  Old  Testament  learning  in  this  coun- 
Guthrie,  Begg,  and  the  other  leaders  try,  a  man  who  joins  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Evangelicals,  more  than  filled  imagination,  subtlety,  fervor,  and  a 
their  place.  The  obvious  danger  was  rare  power  of  style,  had  been  quietly 
that  the  Free  Church  should  become  leaching  the  best  men  among  his  stu- 
the  home  of  bigotry  and  obscurantism,  dents  that  the  old  views  of  revelation 
This  danger  was  not  so  great  at  first,  would  have  to  be  seriously  altered.  He 
There  was  a  lull  in  critical  and  theo-  did  not  do  this  so  much  directly  as  in- 
logical  discussion,  and  men  were  sure  directly,  and  I  think  there  was  a  period 
of  their  ground.  The  large  and  gen-  when  any  Free  Church  minister  who 
erous  spirit  of  Chalmers  impressed  it-  asserted  the  existence  of  errors  in  the 
self  on  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  Bible  would  have  been  summarily  de- 
main  founder,  and  the  desire  to  assert  posed.  The  abler  students  had  been 
the  influence  of  religion  in  science  and  taking  sessions  at  Germany,  and  had 
literature  in  all  the  field  of  knowledge  thus  escaped  from  the  narrowness  of 
was  shown  from  the  beginning.  For  the  provincial  coterie.  They  were  iu- 
ih.Q  North  British  Rcviexo  terested,  some  of  them  in  literature, 
the  organ  of  the  Free  Church,  and  did  some  in  science,  some  in  philosophy, 
not  stand  much  behind  the  Edinburgh  At  the  New  College  they  discussed  in 
and  the  Quarterly  either  in  the  ability  their  theological  society  with  daring 
of  its  articles  or  in  the  distinction  of  and  freedom  the  problems  of  the  time, 
many  of  its  contributors.  But  espe-  A  crisis  was  sure  to  come,  and  it  might 
cially  the  Free  Church  showed  its  wis-  very  well  have  been  a  crisis  which 
dom  by  founding  theological  semina-  would  have  broken  the  Church  in 
ries,  and  filling  their  chairs  with  its  pieces.  That  it  did  not  was  due  large- 
best  men.  A  Professorship  of  Divin-  ly  to  the  influence  of  one  man— the 
ity  was  held  to  be  a  higher  position  American  Evangelist,  Mr.  Moody, 
than  the  pastorate  of  any  pulpit.  As  In  1873  Mr.  Moody  commenced  his 
time  went  on,  however,  and  as  the  campaign  in  the  Barclay  Free  Church, 
tenets  of  the  Westminster  Evangelical-  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  Drum- 
ism  were  more  and  more  formidably  mond  had  read  a  paper  to  the  Theo- 
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logical  Society  of  his  college  on  Spir¬ 
itual  Diagnosis,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  preaching  was  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing,  but  that  personal  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  in  anxiety  would  yield 
better  results.  In  other  words,  he 
thought  that  practical  religion  might 
be  treated  as  an  exact  science.  He  had 
given  himself  to  scientific  study  with  a 
view  of  standing  for  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Science.  Moody  at  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Edinburgh,  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  ablest  students.  He  missed 
in  this  country  a  sufficient  religious 
provision  for  young  men,  and  he 
thought  that  young  men  could  best  be 
moulded  by  young  men.  With  his 
keen  American  eve  he  perceived  that 
Drummond  was  his  best  instrument, 
and  he  immediately  associated  him  in 
the  work.  It  had  almost  magical  re¬ 
sults.  From  the  very  first  Drummond 
attracted  and  deeply  moved  crowds, 
and  the  issue  was  that  for  two  years  he 
gave  himself  to  this  work  of  evangelism 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ire¬ 
land.  During  this  period  he  came  to 
know  the  life  histories  of  young  men 
in  all  classes.  He  made  himself  agreat 
speaker  ;  he  knew  how  to  seize  the 
critical  moment,  and  his  modesty,  his 
refinement,  his  gentle  and  generous  na¬ 
ture,  his  manliness,  and  above  all  his 
profound  conviction  won  for  him  dis¬ 
ciples  in  every  place  he  visited.  His 
companions  were  equally  busy  in  their 
own  lines,  and  in  this  way  the  Free 
Church  was  saved.  A  development  on 
the  lines  of  Tulloch  and  Wallace  was 
impossible  for  the  Free  Church.  Any 
change  that  might  take  place  must 
conserve  the  vigorous  evangelical  life 
of  which  it  had  been  the  home.  The 
change  did  take  place.  Robertson 
Smith,  who  was  by  far  the  first  man  of 
the  circle,  won,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  position,  toleration  for  Biblical 
criticism,  and  proved  that  an  advanced 
critic  might  be  a  convinced  and  fervent 
evangelical.  Others  did  something, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  effects  have 
been  world-wide.  The  recent  writers 
of  Scottish  fiction,  Barrie,  Crockett, 
and  Ian  Maclaren,  were  all  children  of 
the  Free  Church,  two  of  them  being 
ministers.  In  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  science,  with  per¬ 


haps  the  exception  of  Church  history, 
Free  Churchmen  have  made  contribu¬ 
tions  which  rank  with  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  day.  It  is  but  bare  justice 
to  say  that  the  younger  generation  of 
Free  Churchmen  have  done  their  share 
in  claiming  that  Christianity  should 
rule  in  all  the  fields  of  culture,  that 
the  Incarnation  hallows  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  thought  and  activity. 
No  doubt  the  claim  has  excited  some 
hostility  ;  at  the  same  time  the  general 
public  has  rallied  in  overwhelming 
numbers  to  its  support,  and  any  book 
of  real  power  written  in  a  Christian 
spirit  has  now  an  audience  compared 
with  which  that  of  most  secular  writ¬ 
ers  is  small. 

Even  at  that  time  Drummond’s 
evangelism  was  not  of  the  ordinary 
type.  When  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  after  brief  intervals  of  work 
elsewhere,  he  found  his  professional 
sphere  as  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science 
in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow. 
There  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods,  to  whom,  as  he  always 
testified,  he  owed  more  than  to  any 
other  man.  He  worked  in  a  mission 
connected  with  Dr.  Dods’  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  there  preached  the  remark¬ 
able  series  of  addresses  which  were 
afterward  published  as  “  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World.”  The  book 
appeared  in  1883,  and  the  author  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  1000  copies.  In  England 
alone  it  has  sold  about  120,000  copies, 
while  the  American  and  foreign  edi- 
tions  are  beyond  count.  There  is  a 
natural  prejudice  against  premature 
reconciliations  between  science  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Many  would  say  with  Schiller  : 
“  Feindschaft  sei  zwischen  euch,  noch 
kommt  ein  Bundnlss  zu  fruhe  :  For- 
schetbeide  getrennt,  so  wird  die  Wahr- 
heit  erkannt.”  In  order  to  reconcile 
science  and  religion  finally  you  must  be 
prepared  to  say  what  is  science  and 
what  is  religion.  Till  that  is  done  any 
synthesis  must  be  premature,  and  any 
book  containing  it  must  in  due  time 
be  superseded.  Drummond  was  not 
blind  to  this,  and  yet  he  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  Evolution  was 
becoming  more  than  a  theory— it  was 
an  atmosphere.  Through  the  teaching 
of  evolutionists  a  subtle  change  was 
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passing  over  morals,  politics,  and  relig¬ 
ion.  Compromises  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  The  division  of  territory  de¬ 
sired  ^  some  was  found  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Drummond  did  not  begin  with 
doctrine  and  work  downward  to  nature. 
He  ran  up  natural  law  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  and  then  the  doctrine  burst  into 
view.  It  was  contended  by  the  lament¬ 
ed  Aubrey  Moore  that  the  proper  thing 
is  to  begin  with  doctrine.  While 
Moore  would  have  admitted  that  sci¬ 
ence  cannot  be  defined,  that  even  the 
problem  of  evolution  is  one  of  which  as 
yet  we  hardly  know  the  outlines,  he 
maintained  that  the  first  step  was  to 
begin  with  the  theology  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  Christianity  on  the  basis  of 
anything  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
Church’s  creed.  Drummond  did  not 
attempt  this.  He  declined,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  consider  the  relation  of  evolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Fall  and  to  the  Pauline  doc¬ 
trine  of  redemption.  What  he  main¬ 
tained  was  that,  if  you  begin  at  the 
natural  laws,  you  end  in  the  spiritual 
laws  ;  and  in  a  series  of  impressive 
illustrations  he  brought  out  his  facts  of 
science,  some  of  the  characteristic  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvinism — brought  them  out 
sternly  and  undisguisedly.  By  many 
of  the  orthodox  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
champion,  but  others  could  not  acqui¬ 
esce  in  his  assumption  of  evolution,  and 
regarded  him  as  more  dangerous  than 
an  open  foe.  The  book  was  riddled  with 
criticisms  from  every  side.  Drummond 
himself  never  replied  to  these,  but  he 
gave  his  approval  to  an  anonymous  de¬ 
fence  which  appeared  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tor,*  and  it  is  worth  while  recalling 
briefly  the  main  points.  (1)  His  critics 
rejected  his  main  position,  which  was 
not  that  the  spiritual  laws  are  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  natural  laws,  but  that 
they  are  the  same  laws.  To  this  he  re¬ 
plied  that,  if  he  had  not  shown  iden¬ 
tity,  he  had  done  nothing  ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  application  of  natural 
law  to  the  spiritual  world  had  decided 
and  necessary  limits,  the  principle  not 
applying  to  those  provinces  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  world  most  remote  from  human 
experience.  He  adhered  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  nature  and  grace,  but-he 
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thought  of  grace  also  as  forming  part 
of  the  divine  whole  of  nature,  which  is 
an  emanation  from  the  recesses  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  power,  and  love.  (2) 
His  use  of  the  law  of  biogenesis  was  se¬ 
verely  attacked  alike  from  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  side.  Even  Christian 
men  of  science  thought  he  had  laid 
dangerous  stress  on  the  principle  omne 
vivum  ex  vivo,  and  declined  to  say  that 
biogenesis  was  as  certain  as  gravitation. 
They  further  affirmed,  and  surely  with 
reason,  that  the  principle  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  faith.  From  the  religious  side 
it  was  urged  that  he  had  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  man  and  the  natural  man,  and 
that  he  ignored  the  susceptibilities  or 
affinities  of  the  natural  man  for  spir¬ 
itual  influence.  The  reply  was  tnat  he 
had  asserted  the  capacity  for  God  very 
strongly.  “  The  chamber  is  not  only 
ready  to  receive  the  new  life,  but  the 
Guest  is  expected,  and  till  He  comes  is 
missed.  Till  then  the  soul  longs  and 
yearns,  wastes  and  pines,  waving  its 
tentacles  piteously  in  the  empty  air,  or 
feeling  after  God  if  so  be  that  it  may 
find  Him.”  (3)  As  for  the  charge  that 
ho  could  not  reconcile  his  own  state¬ 
ments  as  to  divine  efficiency  and  hu¬ 
man  responsibility,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  only  a  phase  of  the  larger 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  exercise  of 
the  divine  will  with  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  What  he  maintained,  in 
common  with  Augustinian  and  Puri¬ 
tan  theology,  was  that  in  every  case  of 
regeneration  there  is  an  original  inter¬ 
vention  of  God.  (4)  The  absence  of 
reference  to  the  Atonement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  doctriue  belonged  to 
a  region  inaccessible  to  the  new  meth¬ 
od,  lying  in  the  depths  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  only  to  be  made  known  by 
revelation.  (5)  The  charge  that  he 
taught  the  annihilation  of  the  unregen¬ 
erate  was  repudiated.  The  unregener¬ 
ate  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
eternal  life  ;  but  that  does  not  show 
*  that  they  may  not  exist  through  eter¬ 
nity,  for  they  exist  at  present,  although 
in  Air.  Drummond’s  sense  they  do  not 
live.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  objections  directed  against  his  book 
applied  equally  to  every  form  of  what 
may  be  called  evangelical  Calvinism. 
But  I  think  that  the  main  impression 
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produced  on  competent  judges  was 
that  the  volume,  though  written  with 
brilliant  clearness  of  thought  and  im¬ 
agination,  and  full  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  did  not  give  their  true  place  to 
personality,  freedom  and  conscience, 
terms  against  which  physical  science 
may  even  be  said  to  direct  its  whole 
artillery,  so  far  as  it  tries  to  deper¬ 
sonalize  man,  but  terms  in  which  the 
very  life  of  morality  and  religion  is 
bound  up.  Perhaps  Drummond  him¬ 
self  came  ultimately  to  take  this  view. 
In  any  case,  Matthew  Arnold’s  verdict 
will  stand  :  “  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  author  of  the  book  has  a  genuine 
love  of  religion  and  a  genuine  religious 
experience.” 

His  lectureship  in  Glasgow  was  con¬ 
stituted  into  a  professor’s  chair,  and  he 
occupied  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
TIis  work  gave  him  considerable  free¬ 
dom.  During  a  few  months  of  the 
year  he  lectured  on  geology  and  botany, 
giving  also  scattered  discourses  on  bio¬ 
logical  problems  and  the  study  of  evo¬ 
lution.  He  had  two  examinations  in 
the  year,  the  first,  which  he  called  the 
“  stupidity”  examination,  to  test  the 
men’s  knowledge  of  common  things, 
asking  such  questions  as,  Why  is  grass 
green  ?  Whv  is  the  sea  salt?  Why  is 
the  heaven  blue  ?  What  is  a  leaf  ?  etc. 
After  this  Socratic  inquiry  he  began 
his  teaching,  and  examined  his  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  end.  He  taught  in  a  class¬ 
room  that  was  also  a  museum,  always 
had  specimens  before  him  while  lectur¬ 
ing,  and  introduced  his  students  to  the 
use  of  scientific  instruments,  besides 
taking  them  for  geological  excursions. 
In  his  time  of  leisure  he  travelled  very 
widely.  He  paid  three  visits  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  one  to  Australia.  He  also 
took  the  journey  to  Africa  commemo¬ 
rated  in  his  brilliant  little  book, 
“  Tropical  Africa,”  a  work  in  which 
his  insight,  his  power  of  selection,  his 
keen  observation,  his  fresh  style,  and 
his  charming  personality  appear  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  It  was  praised  on 
every  side,  though  Mr.  Stanley  made  a 
criticism  to  which  Drummond  gave  an 
effective  and  good-humored  retort. 
During  these  journeys  and  on  other 
occasions  at  home  he  continued  his 
work  of  evangelism.  He  addressed 
himself  mainly  to  students  on  whom 
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he  had  a  great  influence,  and  for  years 
went  every  week  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  Sunday  evening 
religious  addresses  to  University  men. 
He  was  invariably  followed  by  crowds, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  medical 
students.  He  also,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  delivered  addresses  in  London  to 
social  and  political  leaders,  the  audi¬ 
ence  including  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  time.  The  substance 
of  these  addresses  appeared  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  booklets,  beginning  with  the 
“  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,”  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  something 
of  their  teaching.  Mr.  Drummond  did 
not  begin  in  the  conventional  way.  He 
seemed  to  do  without  all  that,  to  com¬ 
mon  Christianity,  is  indispensable. 
He  approached  the  subject  so  disinter¬ 
estedly,  with  such  an  entire  disregard 
of  its  one  presupposition,  sin,  that 
many  could  never  get  on  common 
ground  with  him.  He  entirely  omit¬ 
ted  that  theology  of  the  Cross  which 
had  been  the  substance  hitherto  of 
evangelistic  addresses.  Nobody  could 
say  that  his  gospel  was  “  arterial”  or 
“  ensanguined.”  In  the  first  place,  he 
had,  like  Emerson,  a  profound  belief 
in  the  powers  of  the  human  will.  That 
word  of  Spinoza  which  has  been  called 
a  text  in  the  scriptures  of  humanity 
might  have  been  his  motto.  “  He  who 
desiies  to  assist  other  people  ...  in 
common  conversations  will  avoid  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  vices  of  men,  and  will  take 
care  only  sparingly  to  speak  of  human 
impotence,  while  he  will  talk  largely 
of  human  virtue  or  power,  and  of  the 
way  by  which  it  may  be  made  perfect, 
so  that  men  being  moved,  not  by  fear 
or  aversion,  but  by  the  effect  of  joy, 
may  endeavor,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  reason.”  With 
this  sentence  may  be  coupled  its  echo 
in  the  “  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful 
Soul”  :  “  It  is  so  much  the  more  our 
duty,  not  like  the  advocate, of  the  evil 
spirit  always  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  nakedness  and  weakness  of 
our  nature,  but  rather  to  seek  out  all 
those  perfections  through  which  we  can 
make  good  our  claims  to  a  likeness  to 
God.”  But  along  with  this  went  a 
passionate  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Emerson  said,  “  The  man  has  never 
lived  who  can  feed  us  ever.”  Drum- 
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mond  maintained  with  absolute  convic¬ 
tion  that  Christ  could  for  ever  and  ever 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  soul.  In  his 
criticism  of  “  Ecce  Homo,”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  answered  the  question  whether 
the  Christian  preacher  is  ever  justified 
in  delivering  less  than  a  full  Gospel, 
lie  argued  that  to  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity  might  be  a 
method  eminently  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  generation.  The  ship 
of  Christianity  was  overloaded,  not  per¬ 
haps  for  fair  weather,  but  when  a  gale 
came  the  mass  strained  over  to  the  lee¬ 
ward.  Drummond  asked  his  hearers 
to  go  straight  into  the  presence  of 
Christ,  not  as  He  now  presents  Himself 
to  us,  bearing  in  His  hand  the  long  roll 
of  His  conquests,  but  as  He  offered 
Himself  to  the  Jew  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
or  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  or 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  take  every  detail  of  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  possession  as  part  of  the 
whole,  lie  denied  that  the  rejection 
of  the  non-essential  involved  parting 
with  the  essential,  and  ho  strove  to  go 
straight  to  the  fountain-head  itself. 
AVTialever  criticisms  may  be  passed  it 
will  be  allowed  that  few  men  in  the 
century  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
their  hearers  and  readers  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  has  been  said  of  Car¬ 
lyle  that  the  one  living  ember  of  the 
old  Puritanism  that  still  burned  vivid¬ 
ly  in  his  mind  was  the  belief  that  hon¬ 
est  and  true  men  might  find  power  in 
God  to  alter  things  for  the  better. 
Drummond  believed  with  his  whole 
heart  that  men  might  find  power  in 
Christ  to  change  their  lives. 

He  had  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  at  his  disposal,  and  spent  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  them  in  his  beautiful  homo  at 
Glasgow.  He  wandered  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  genial  human  intercourse 
made  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  rich  and 
poor.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  meeting  of  working  men  as 
in  speaking  at  Grosvenor  House.  He 
had  fastidious  tastes,  was  always  fault¬ 
lessly  dressed,  and  could  appreciate  the 
surroundings  of  civilization.  But  he 
could  at  a  moment’s  notice  throw  them 
all  off  and  be  perfectly  happy.  As  a 
traveller  in  Africa  he  cheerfully  en¬ 
dured  much  privation.  He  excelled  in 
many  sports  and  was  a  good  shot.  .  In 
New  Sebies, — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  1. 


some  ways  he  was  like  Lavengro,  and 
I  will  say  that  some  parts  of  “  Laven¬ 
gro”  would  be  unintelligible  to  mo  un¬ 
less  I  had  known  Drummond.  Al¬ 
though  he  refused  to  quarrel  and  had 
a  thoroughly  loyal  and  deeply  affec¬ 
tionate  nature,  he  was  yet  independent 
of  others.  He  never  married.  He 
never  undertook  any  work  to  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called.  Although 
he  had  the  most  tempting  offers  from 
editors,  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
write  unless  the  subject  attracted  him, 
and  even  then  he  was  unwilling.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  great  facility  he  never 
presumed  upon  it.  He  wrote  brightly 
and  swiftly,  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  journalist.  But  everything 
he  published  was  elaborated  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  I  have  never 
seen  manuscripts  so  carefully  revised 
as  his.  All  he  did  was  apparently  done 
with  ease,  but  there  was  immense  labor 
behind  it.  Although  in  orders  he 
neither  used  the  title  nor  the  dress 
that  go  with  them,  but  preferred  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  a  layman.  He  had  a 
deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Church 
and  its  work,  but  I  think  was  not  him¬ 
self  connected  with  any  church,  and 
never  attended  public  worship  unless 
he  thought  the  preacher  had  some  mes¬ 
sage  for  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
variably  in  good  spirits,  and  invariably 
disengaged.  He  was  always  ready  for 
any  and  every  office  of  friendship.  It 
should  be  said  that,  though  few  men 
were  more  criticised  or  misconceived, 
he  himself  never  wrote  an  unkind  word 
about  any  one,  never  retaliated,  never 
bore  malice,  and  could  do  full  justice 
to  the  abilities  and  character  of  Iiis  op¬ 
ponents.  I  have  just  heard  that  he 
exerted  himself  privately  to  secure  an 
important  appointment  for  one  of  his 
most  trenchant  critics  and  was  success¬ 
ful. 

For  years  he  had  been  working  quiet¬ 
ly  at  his  last  and  greatest  book,  the 
“  Ascent  of  Man.”  The  chapters  were 
first  delivered  as  the  Lowell  Lectures 
in  Boston,  where  they  attracted  great 
crowds.  The  volume  was  published  in 
1894,  and  though  its  sale  was  large, 
exceeding  20,000  copies,  it  did  not  com¬ 
mand  his  old  public.  This  was  due 
very  much  to  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  persisted  in  selling  it  at  a  net  price, 
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a  proceeding  which  offended  the  book¬ 
sellers,  who  had  hoped  to  profit  much 
from  its  sale.  The  work  is  much  the 
most  important  he  has  left  us.  It  was 
an  endeavor,  as  has  been  said,  to  en¬ 
graft  an  evolutionary  sociology  and 
ethic  upon  a  biological  basis.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  struggle 
of  life  leads  to  an  individualistic  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  the  moral  side  of  nature 
has  no  place.  Professor  Drummond 
contended  that  the  currently  accepted 
theory,  being  based  on  an  exclusive 
study  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition, 
took  account  of  only  half  the  truth. 
With  nutrition  he  associated,  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  factor,  the  function  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others, 
and  maintained  that  this  was  of  co-or¬ 
dinate  rank  as  a  force  in  cosmic  evolu¬ 
tion.  Though  others  had  recognized 
altruism  as  modifying  the  operation  of 
egoism,  Mr.  Drummond  did  more. 
He  tried  to  indicate  the  place  of  altru¬ 
ism  as  the  outcome  of  those  processes 
whereby  the  species  is  multiplied,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  ethics, 
lie  desired,  in  other  words,  a  unifica¬ 
tion  of  concept,  the  filling  up  of  great 
gulfs  that  had  seemed  to  be  fixed.  “  If 
nature  be  the  garment  of  God,  it  is 
woven  without  seam  throughout ;  if  a 
revelation  of  God,  it  is  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day,  and  forever  ;  if  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  llis  will,  there  is  in  it  no  vari¬ 
ableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.” 
After  sketching  the  stages  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution,  physical  and  ethical, 
he  develops  his  central  idea  in  the 
chapter  on  the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others,  and  then  deals  with  the  higher 
stages  of  the  development  of  altruism 
as  a  modifying  factor.  The  book  was 
i  mercilessly  criticised,  but  I  believe  that 

no  one  has  attempted  to  deny  the  ac- 
!  curacy  and  the  beauty  of  his  scientific. 

'  descriptions.  Further,  not  a  few  emi¬ 

nent  scientific  men,  like  Professor 
Gairdner  and  Professor  ilacalister, 
have  seen  in  it  at  least  the  germ  out 
of  which  much  may  come.  One  of  its 
severest  critics.  Dr.  Dallinger,  consid- 
^  ers  that  nature  is  non-moral,  and  that 

j  religion  begins  with  Christ.  No  man 

j  hath  seen  God  at  any  time— this  is 

i  what  nature  certifies.  The  only  begot- 

i  ten  Son  of  the  Father,  He  has  declared 

I  Him — this  is  the  message  of  Christian- 
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ity.  But  there  are  many  religious 
minds,  and  some  scientific  minds,  con¬ 
vinced,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties, 
that  natural  law  must  be  moral,  and 
very  loth  to  admit  a  hopeless  dualism 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  They  say  that  the 
whole  force  of  evolution  directs  our 
glance  forward,  and  that  its  motto  is 
Xpri  TgAof  hpxv. 


With  the  publication  of  this  book 
Drummond’s  career  as  a  public  teacher 
virtually  ended.  He  who  had  never 
known  an  illness,  who  apparently  had 
been  exempted  from  care  and  sorrow, 
was  prostrated  by  a  painful  and  mys¬ 
terious  malady.  One  of  his  kind  phy¬ 
sicians,  Dr.  Freeland  Barbour,  informs 
me  that  Mr.  Drummond  suffered  from 
a  chronic  affection  of  the  bones.  It 
maimed  him  greatly.  He  was  laid  on 
his  back  for  more  than  a  year,  and  had 
both  arms  crippled,  so  that  reading  was 
not  a  pleasure  and  writing  almost  im¬ 
possible.  For  a  long  time  he  suffered 
acute  pain.  It  w'as  then  that  some 
who  had  greatly  misconceived  him 
came  to  a  truer  judgment  of  the  man. 
Those  who  had  often  found  the  road 
rough  had  looked  askance  at  Drum¬ 
mond  as  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune, 
ignorant  of  life’s  real  meaning.  But 
when  he  was  struck  down  in  his  prime, 
at  the  very  height  of  his  happiness, 
when  there  was  appointed  for  him,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  a  waste  of  storm 
and  tumult  before  he  reached  the 
shore,”  it  seemed  as  if  his  sufferings 
liberated  and  revealed  the  forces  of  his 
soul.  The  spectacle  of  his  long  strug¬ 
gle  with  a  mortal  disease  was  something 
more  than  impressive.  Those  who  saw 
him  in  his  illness  saw  that,  as  the  phy¬ 
sical  life  flickered  low,  the  spiritual 
energy  grew.  Always  gentle  and  con¬ 
siderate,  he  became  even  more  careful, 
more  tender,  more  thoughtful,  more 
unselfish.  He  never  in  any  way  com¬ 
plained.  His  doctors  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  him  to  talk  of  his  ill¬ 
ness.  It  was  strange  and  painful,  but 
inspiring,  to  see  his  keenness,  his  men¬ 
tal  elasticity,  his  universal  interest. 
Dr.  Barbour  says  :  “  I  have  never  seen 
pain  or  weariness  or  the  being  obliged 
to  do  nothing  more  entirely  overcome, 
treated,  in  fact,  as  if  they  were  not. 
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The  end  came  suddenly  from  failure  of 
the  heart.  Those  with  him  received 
only  a  few  hours’  warning  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  condition.  ”  It  was  not  like  death. 
He  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  passed  away  in  his  sleep, 
with  the  sun  shining  in  and  the  birds 


singing  at  the  open  window.  There 
was  no  sadness  nor  farewell.  It  re¬ 
called  what  he  himself  said  of  a  friend’s 
death — “  putting  by  the  well-worn 
tools  without  a  sigh,  and  expecting 
elsewhere  better  work  to  do.” —  Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

BY  A.  H.  F.  BOUGHEY. 


In  the  spring,  so  the  poet  tells  us,  a 
young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.  And  in  the  spring 
also,  it  would  seem,  the  mind  of  the 
champion  of  women's  education  fierce¬ 
ly  turns  to  thoughts  of  strife.  In  the 
spring  of  last  year  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  called  upon  to  vote  about 
proposals  for  giving  its  B.A.  degree  to 
women,  and  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  resolved  to  appoint  a  Syndicate 
to  consider  the  same  question.  And 
now  in  the  opening  springtide  of  this 
present  year  the  Cambridge  Syndicate 
has  presented  its  report,  and  the  report 
has  been  followed  by  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion,  and  sounds  of  battle  once  more 
fill  the  air. 

But  the  question  of  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women,  and  its  connection 
with  our  ancient  Universities,  is  surely 
deserving  of  a  more  calm  and  unwar¬ 
like  'Consideration  than  is  possible  in 
the  eager  discussion  of  the  Senate 
House  or  the  embattled  array  of  fly¬ 
sheets.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  insistence  with  which  it  is 
pressed  upon  our  notice  are  more  than 
suHicient  grounds  for  entering  carefully 
into  the  whole  matter  and,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  going  back  to  certain 
main  principles  which  underlie  it,  and 
looking  forward  to  its  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  well  to 
make  at  least  the  endeavor  to  supply 
answers  to  three  questions.  What  is 
the  actual  present  position  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  with  regard  to  the  highest 
class  of  women  students?  Is  there  in 
this  position  anything  that  calls  for 
amendment  or  any  ground  for  real 
complaint?  And  what  is  the  best  line 
for  future  action  ? 


When  we  speak  of  the  Universities 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  must 
remember  that  they  fall  into  two  wide¬ 
ly  separated  groups — those  of  which  the 
distinctive  feature  is  residence  in  Col¬ 
leges  or  under  direct  control  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  those  which  do  not  require 
residence  at  all.  The  latter  group  is 
obviously  more  free  to  deal  with  wom¬ 
en  students,  and  consequently  they 
(whether  wisely  or  not)  admit  women 
more  or  less  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
three  great  residential  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  They 
have  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of 
doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power  for 
the  education  of  women  so  long  as  their 
first  duty,  the  education  of  men,  is  not 
interfered  with  ;  but  beyond  education 
they  have  declined  to  go.  This  princi¬ 
ple  seems  both  wise  and  fair,  and  in 
practice  it  is  found  to  work,  if  not  per¬ 
fectly,  at  least  excellently.  Women 
are  allowed  to  attend  almost  all  the 
best  lectures  in  the  Universities  and 
the  Colleges  ;  they  are  granted  facili¬ 
ties  for  study  and  for  practical  work  ; 
they  are  admitted  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  examinations,  especially  to  the 
examinations  for  degrees  in  honors  ; 
and  each  successful  candidate  receives 
from  the  University  a  formal  certifi¬ 
cate  stating  the  exact  place  to  which 
she  has  attained. 

Now  it  w’ill  be  seen  from  this  that 
even  the  three  great  residential  Univer¬ 
sities  do  everything  they  can  for  the 
highest  education  of  women  on  the  two 
sides  of  imparting  knowledge  and  test¬ 
ing  knowledge  ;  they  teach  women  and 
they  examine  w’omen.  And  they  pro¬ 
claim  the  result.  And  all  the  world 
knows  the  high  distinctions  which 
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some  women  have  won.  For  these  ad¬ 
vantages  given  by  the  Universities  the 
promoters  of  women’s  education  have 
often  declared  themselves  deeply  grate¬ 
ful.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tliey 
would  be  content  or  more  than  con¬ 
tent.  Far  from  it.  The  extreme  sec¬ 
tion  of  them  are  clamorous  for  many 
things — admission  to  full  membership, 
statutory  rights,  and  complete  degrees  : 
they  ask  that  women  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  University  prizes  and 
scholarships  ;  they  desire  that  “  there 
should  be  nothing  precarious  in  their 
tenure  of  privileges  that  they  should 

feel  themselves  at  home”  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  “  have  an  assured  and 
established  position  that  they  should 
not  “  be  crowded  out  of  lecture-rooms 
or  laboratories,”  which  means,  pre¬ 
sumably,  that  where  there  is  not  room 
for  both  men  and  women  students,  the 
men  must  go.  “  We  desire,”  they  em¬ 
phatically  exclaim,  “  to  see  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  placed  on  a 
more  permanent  footing  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  taking  the  same  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  instruction  of  wom¬ 
en  students  that  it  does  for  men.” 

This  is,  of  course,  the  language  of 
the  extremists.  It  is  perhaps  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  at  present  de¬ 
mands  so  extravagant  and  so  little  like¬ 
ly  to  be  granted.  We  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  views  put  forward  by  the  more 
moderate  advocates  of  some  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Universities.  They, 
too,  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things.  They  recognize 
the  great  benefits  which  they  receive 
from  the  Universities  :  but  there  is  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf.  The  Universities 
educate  women,  but  refuse,  they  urge, 
to  set  the  seal  upon  the  education  which 
they  give.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  formal  certificate,  signed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  stating  the  place 
taken  by  each  candidate  in  the  degree 
examination,  w'as  a  sufficient  seal.  Not 
at  all.  They  sigh  for  a  Degree.  There 
is  a  magic  in  the  letters  B.A.  or  M.A, 
—  and  they  will  not  be  happy  till  they 
get  them.  So  long  as  these  magic  sym¬ 
bols  are  denied,  they  complain  that  the 
Universities  act  unfairly  by  them,  and 
place  them  under  a  disability  which  is 
unnecessary  and  injurious. 

The  views  of  this  more  moderate  sec¬ 


tion  were  laid  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  last  year  in  the  form  of  certain 
resolutions  :  but  the  resolutions  were 
rejected.  This  year  they  are  to  be  laid 
in  somewhat  different  form  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  Syndi¬ 
cate  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
have,  in  their  report,  set  aside  the  most 
extreme  proposals  :  they  “  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  that  women  should 
be  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  they  think  that  “  a  proposal 
to  assimilate  to  that  of  undergraduates 
the  irosition  of  women  students  as  re¬ 
gards  lectures  and  laboratories  might 
give  rise  to  difficulties  of  a  serious  char¬ 
acter  and  they  make  no  suggestion 
of  throwing  open  prizes  and  scholar¬ 
ships.  But  on  the  question  of  degrees 
the  Syndicate  are  divided  ;  a  majority 
of  them  recommend  that  not  the  actual 
degrees  themselves,  but  the  “  titles”  of 
some  degrees,  including  B.A.  and 
M.A.,  should  on  certain  conditions  be 
granted  to  women.  And  they  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  women  who  success¬ 
fully  pursue  the  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge  “  are  at  an  unnecessary  dis¬ 
advantage  in  consequence  of  their  not 
being  allowed  some  well-recognized 
title.” 

We  are  brought,  therefore,  directly 
face  to  face  with  our  second  question  : 
Is  there  anything  which  calls  for  amend¬ 
ment,  is  there  any  real  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  old 
Universities  toward  women  ?  A  finger 
has  been  laid  on  this  one  spot :  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  a  title,  a  seal,  a  hall¬ 
mark.  Is  this  a  wrong  that  demands 
righting  ? 

Certainly,  if  the  action  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  be  unjust— justitia  ruat 
cmlum.  But  before  we  invoke  the 
downfall  of  the  sky,  we  are  bound  to 
examine  carefully  our  reasons.  The 
Syndicate,  whose  majority  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  titles  of  B.A. 
and  other  degrees  should  no  longer  be 
withheld,  give  us  some  of  the  evidence 
which  was  before  them.  And  as  they 
wish  to  enforce  their  views  on  other 
people,  we  may  assume  that  they  give 
what  they  consider  the  most  important 
evidence.  Let  us  glauce  at  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
mere  possession  of  a  title  can  make  no 
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difference  whatever  to  the  education  of 
the  person  who  possesses  it.  The 
training,  the  knowledge,  the  power  of 
teaching,  the  capacity  for  future  study, 
are  in  no  wise  affected  by  it.  As  we 
should  expect,  therefore,  the  evidence 
submitted  to  us  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  possible  improvement  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women.  All  that  the  Uni¬ 
versities  luive  done  so  far  for  women  is 
directly  for  their  education  :  this  is 
not. 

What,  then,  will  the  granting  of  a 
title  do  ?  It  will  not  assist  or  improve 
the  education  of  women  ;  but  it  will, 
we  are  told,  remove  a  grievance.  The 
people  who  tell  us  this  represent  the 
grievance  in  two  aspects.  First  of  all 
they  say  :  “  The  grievance  is  no  doubt 
partly  a  sentimental  one.”  That  view 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  letters 
“  B.A.”  or  “  M.A.”  look  nice  after  a 
name  ;  they  sound  well  to  the  outside 
world.  And  sentiment  is  a  thing  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  But  is  a  sen¬ 
timental  fancy  for  a  title  to  be  account¬ 
ed  of  serious  importance  when  weighed 
against  the  great  principles  of  what  is 
best  and  most  worthy  of  development 
in  education  ?  Surely  not.  So  we  are 
presented  with  another  view  of  the 
grievance.  It  is  “  an  actual  practical 
grievance  it  is  “  a  real  and  definite 
professional  grievance  it  means  that 
every  woman  who  leaves  any  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  for  women  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  after  having  passed  certain  ex¬ 
aminations  has  “  a  personal  grievance, 
she  is  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  daily  bread  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  able  to  use  tlie  symbol  which 
is  intelligible  to  the  average  man.” 

Here  we  seem  to  have  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell.  The  absence  of  certain  let¬ 
ters  puts  some  women  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other 
competitors.  The  bread  is  taken  out 
of  the  mouth  of  one  woman  to  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  another,  who  (it  is 
implied)  is  either  less  deserving  or  less 
hungry. 

After  hearing  this,  it  is  a  little  start¬ 
ling  to  discover  that  the  women  for 
whom  the  coveted  title  is  now  sought 
occupy  no  small  share  of  the  best  posts 
that  can  be  given  to  highly  educated 
women.  Is  it  so  certain,  after  alt,  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  appoint¬ 


ments  select  inferior  candidates,  or  are 
unduly  swayed  in  their  choice  by  the 
absence  of  a  title  ?  That  they  disre¬ 
gard  real  merit  and  suitability,  amply 
testified  to,  and  prefer  the  glitter  of  a 
mystic  charm  ?  It  is  a  grave  charge  to 
make,  even  by  implication.  By  what 
evidence  is  it  supported  ? 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Syndicate  is  from  one  source 
only.  They  print  about  fifty  “  select¬ 
ed  cases”  of  women  who  urge  that  the 
action  of  the  University  in  this  matter 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
cases  have  been  selected  and  submitted 
by  the  extreme  section  of  claimants — 
those  who  desire  that  everything  in  the 
men’s  Universities  should  be  thrown 
open  widely  to  women.  It  is  fair  to 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  cases  are 
as  strong  as  can  be  obtained.  The 
general  tone  of  the  complaints  is  that 
the  absence  of  a  degree  is  a  drawback 
in  the  teaching  profession.  But  again 
we  notice  that  many  of  the  complain¬ 
ants  have,  notwithstanding  this,  gained 
high  and  important  posts.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  in  many  cases  the  inference  which 
is  apparently  meant  to  be  drawn  is  by 
no  means  certainly  the  correct  infer¬ 
ence.  To  take  a  typical  case.  One 
lady  writes  “  I  applied  for  the  post 

of - ,  and  was  interviewed  by  the 

Governors.  .  .  .  Many  qnestions  were 
asked  me  about  my  Irish  degree,  but 
no  reference  whatever  was  made  to  the 
Cambridge  Tripos.  The  lady  appoint¬ 
ed  was  an  M.A.  of  London.”  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  the  inferences  intended 
to  be  drawn  are  that  the  Cambridge 
Tripos  certificate  was  utterly  disregard¬ 
ed,  the  Irish  degree  was  thought  some¬ 
thing  of,  and  the  London  M.A.  degree 
put  highest  of  all,  and  so,  of  course, 
the  London  graduate  chosen  ?  But  are 
no  other  solutions  possible  ?  Is  it  not, 
to  say  the  least,  possible  that  no  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  about  the  place  in  the 
Cambridge  Tripos  because  the  electors 
understood  what  that  meant?  That 
questions  were  asked  about  the  Irish 
degree  because  the  electors  (being,  per¬ 
haps,  English)  did  not  fully  know  what 
examination  it  represented?  And  is  it 
quite  certain  that  the  London  M.A. 
was  not  the  best  candidate  in  ? 

How  much  the  complainants  expect 
us  to  believe  or  take  for  granted  may 
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be  illustrated  from  another  “  selected 
case,”  “  The  Governors  of  an  endowed 
school,  where  there  was  a  vacancy  for 
a  mathematical  mistress,  appointed  a 
London  B.A.  {not  mathematical)  in 
preference  to  a  woman  holding  a  Mathe¬ 
matical  Tripos  certiBcate,  tohich  they 
did  not  understand.”  There  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos  about  the  words  which 
we  have  ventured  to  italicise.  If  this 
represents  the  whole  of  the  facts— if 
the  Governors  wore  really  playing  a 
game  “  they  did  not  understand” — if 
the  07ily  reasons  for  their  preference  of 
the  successful  candidate  were  that  she 
was  a  London  B.A.,  and  “  not  mathe¬ 
matical” — well,  then,  vve  give  them 
up  ;  we  have  a  poor  opinion  of  their 
intelligence  and  their  honesty ;  we 
doubt  whether  even  a  Cambridge  B.A. 
degree  would  have  guided  them  to  a 
right  decision.  In  fact,  we  think  that 
the  sooner  they  were  replaced  by  capa¬ 
ble  Governors  the  better. 

So  far  from  establishing,  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  us,  ‘“a  real  and  definite 
professional  grievance,”  our  lady  com¬ 
plainants  seem  to  place  themselves  and 
us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either 
they  have  misunderstood  the  grounds 
on  which  Governors  and  electors  in 
many  cases  made  their  decisions,  or 
else  the  Governors  and  electors  are  so 
unworthy  of  their  position  and  respon¬ 
sibility — so  ignorant  or  so  prejudiced — 
that  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  in 
education  we  must  protest  against  the 
TTniversities  coming  down  to  their  level. 
The  former  alternative  is  the  easier  to 
adopt,  and  we  venture  to  think  it  is 
the  more  probable.  It  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  explain  to  a  rejected  can¬ 
didate  the  real  reasons  for  rejection  ;  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  electors,  the 
impression  left  by  a  personal  interview, 
or  many  another  cause  may  turn  the 
scale,  and  settle  the  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  a  candidate,  whether  she  has 
or  has  not  half  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  after  her  name.  It  is  true,  as  one 
lady  ingenuously  says,  “  the  title  looks 
w'ell  in  a  prospectus,”  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  of  great  weight  with  a 
competent  Board  of  electors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  electors  are  preju¬ 
diced  and  unreasonable,  we  can  only 
consent  to  do  so  on  further  evidence 
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which  is  not  forthcoming.  As  in  the 
famous  dog  story  (not  in  The  Specta¬ 
tor),  where  the  injured  person  com- 
jdained  of  an  unprovoked  assault,  we 
should  like  to  hear  the  dog’s  account. 
But  there  is  no  account  from  the  elec¬ 
tors.  The  great  body  of  them,  we  are 
convinced,  prefer  real  merit  to  a  showy 
“  trade-mark.”  And  if  here  and  there 
there  are  exceptions,  that  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  the  Universities 
should  yield  to  mere  prejudice,  or  go 
out  of  their  way  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  ignorance.  Surely  it  is  a 
worthier  function  of  the  Universities 
to  elevate  ignorance  into  knowledge. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  that  the  one  side  in  this 
controversy  consider  the  evidence 
brought  forward  inconclusive  and  irrel¬ 
evant,  but  also  that  some  persons,  even 
on  the  other  side,  admit  that  the  griev¬ 
ance  is  slight,  or  none  at  all.  One  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  move¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  women  has  said  open¬ 
ly  :  ‘‘  I  do  not  consider  that  the  wom¬ 
en  have  any  grievance  against  the 
University.”  And  the  Principal  of 
one  of  the  women’s  Colleges  considers 
that  “  the  position  of  a  Newnham  or 
Girton  student  with  a  good  Tripos  cer¬ 
tificate  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
obtaining  employment  as  a  teacher,  on 
the  whole  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
graduates  of  other  Universities.” 

It  has  been  necessary,  or  at  least  ad¬ 
visable,  to  enter  at  some  length  into 
the  alleged  disability  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Universities,  because  we  were 
anxious  to  answer  fully  and  honestly 
our  second  question  :  Is  there  anything 
unfair  in  the  present  treatment  of  wom¬ 
en  by  the  Universities?  We  hope  we 
have  shown  there  is  not.  Every  one 
agrees  that  the  Universities  have  been 
very  generous  in  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  have  offered  to  wom¬ 
en  :  we  trust  that  every  one  will  agree 
that  they  have  been  just  and  fair  in 
drawing  the  line  where  they  do.  But 
there  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  grievances.  In  remov¬ 
ing  a  grievance,  or  a  fancied  grievance, 
it  is  possible  to  give  rise  to  others 
worse  and  more  real.  It  is  no  mere 
fancy  to  conceive  that  the  remedy 
which  has  been  suggested  in  this  case 
— the  offer  of  “  a  title  of  a  degree” — 
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consequences  that  will  follow  from  it, 
if  it  be  adopted,  no  one  can  foretell  ; 
what  may  be  its  effect  upon  men,  and 
upon  the  Universities  which  have  for 
centuries  been  homes  of  learning  for 
men,  remains  an  unknown  quantity. 
But  one  consequence  at  any  rate  seems 
as  certain  as  anything  future  can  be. 
Tlie  women  who  have  gained  this  boon 
will  for  the  moment  be  pleased  with  it, 
but  for  the  moment  only.  They  will 
not  be  satisfied  :  why  should  they  ? 
They  have  already  expressed  their  de¬ 
sire  for  more  ;  and  more  they  will  try 
to  get.  The  direction  in  which  their 
attempts  as  well  as  their  aspirations 
will  tend,  will  have  been  fixed  ;  and  a 
groove  will  have  been  entered  which  it 
will  not  be  easy,  if  it  be  possible,  here¬ 
after  to  leave. 

For,  if  we  may  use  a  well-worn 
ph  rase,  the  present  crisis  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  advance  is  tlie  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  next  step  seems  like¬ 
ly  to  decide  the  path  that  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  may  be  a  step  toward  the 
closer  assimilation  of  women’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  position  to  those  of  men  ;  or 
it  may  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  set¬ 
ting  women’s  education  upon  a  more 
independent  basis.  One  or  the  other  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  must  be. 
Which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  reached 
the  third  question  which  we  proposed 
to  consider  :  What  is  the  best  line  of 
development  with  a  view  to  the  future 
of  women’s  education  ?  One  that  binds 
it  more  closely  to  men  ?  Or  one  that 
makes  it  more  free? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  an¬ 
swer  given  by  those  who  maintain  “  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,”  and  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  ”  women’s  rights,^’ 
They  are  eager  to  abolish  all  distind- 
tions  of  sex  in  matters  of  education  : 
they  clamor  for  full  recognition  of  in¬ 
tellectual  identity  :  they  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  and  strengthen  the  connection 
between  women  and  the  Universities. 
But  there  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  their  pre¬ 
miss.  namely,  that  the  two  sexes  are 
intellectually  equal.  We  need  not 
argue  whether  the  intellectual  powers 
of  one  sex  are  superior  or  inferior  to 
those  of  the  other  :  though  on  this 
point  physiologists  speak  with  no  un¬ 


to  notice,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon,  is  that  those  powers  are 
different  in  the  two  sexes.  This  is  not 
merely  the  belief  of  the  old-fashioned 
Conservative,  it  is  the  pronounced  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  most  advanced  evolutionist, 
from  Darwin  himself  onward.  It  is 
admitted  by  at  least  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  among  women  themselves,  who 
says  :  ”  Xoone  of  those  who  care  most 
for  the  woman’s  movement  cares  .one 
jot  to  maintain  that  men's  brains  and 
women’s  brains  are  exactly  alike  or  ex¬ 
actly  eipial,” 

But  if  we  grant  that  the  intellectual 
powers  are  different  it  follows  as  a  natu¬ 
ral.  if  not  a  necessary,  corollary  that 
the  lines  of  development  and  the  modes 
of  education  should  be  different.  The 
wise  and  weighty  words  of  one  of  the 
most  ardent  champions  of  women’s 
education — the  late  5lr.  Itomanes — well 
deserve  our  consideration.  “  With  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization,”  he  writes,  “  the 
theoretical  equality  of  the  sexes  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  recognition,  but  the  natural  in¬ 
equality  continues  to  be  forced  upon 
the  observation  of  the  public  mind,  and 
chiefly  on  this  account— although, 
doubtless,  also  on  account  of  tradi¬ 
tional  usage — the  education  of  women 
continues  to  be  as  a  general  rule  widely 
different  from  that  of  men.  ...  In 
this  practical  judgment  I  believe  public 
opinion  to  be  right.  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  is  a  small  section  of 
the  public — composed  for  the  most 
part  of  persons  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  philosophical  analysis  of  facts — 
which  argues  that  the  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  women  in  the  Held  of  intel¬ 
lectual  work  is  due  to  the  artificial  re¬ 
straint  imposed  upon  them  by  all  the 
traditional  forms  of  education  ;  that  if 
we  could  suddenly  make  a  leap  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  respect,  and  allow  women 
everywhere  to  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  with  men,  then  under 
these  altered  circumstances  of  social 
life  women  would  prove  themselves  the 
intellectual  compeers  of  men.  But  the 
answer  to  this  argument  is  almost  pain¬ 
fully  obvious.”  And  he  adds  : — ‘‘  The 
so-called  woman’s  movement  is  des¬ 
tined  to  grow.  What  we  have  now  to 
do  is  to  guide  the  flood  into  what  seem 
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likely  to  prove  the  most  beneficial  chan¬ 
nels.  What  are  these  channels?  Of 
all  the  pricks  against  which  it  is  hard 
to  kick  the  hardest  are  those  which  are 
presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of 
facts.  Therefore,  we  may  begin  by 
wholly  disregarding  those  short-sighted 
enthusiasts  who  seek  to  overcome  the 
natural  and  fundamental  distinction  of 
sex.  No  amount  of  female  education 
can  ever  do  this,  nor  is  it  desirable  that 
it  should.  .  .  .  The  idea  underlying 
the  utterances  of  these  enthusiasts 
seems  to  be  that  the  qualities  wherein 
the  male  mind  excels  that  of  the  female 
are  sui  generis  the  most  exalted  of  hu¬ 
man  faculties.  Now,  is  not  this  a  radi¬ 
cally  mistaken  view  ?  .  .  .  The  chan¬ 
nels  into  which  I  should  like  to  see  the 
higher  education  of  women  directed  are 
not  those  which  run  straight  athwart 
the  mental  differences  between  men  and 
women.  If  we  attempt  to  disregard 
them,  or  try  artificially  to  make  of 
woman  an  unnatural  copy  of  man,  we 
are  certain  to  fail,  and  to  turn  out  as 
our  result  a  sorry  and  disappointed 
creature  who  is  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  But  if,  without  expect¬ 
ing  women  as  a  class  to  enter  into  any 
professional  or  otherwise  foolish  rivalry 
with  men,  for  which  as  a  class  they  are 
neither  physically  nor  mentally  fitted, 
we  encourage  women  in  every  way  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  intrinsic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  learning,  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  well  be  that  posterity  will 
bless  us  for  our  pains.” 

Mr.  Romanes  points  out  here,  in  a 
truly  philosophical  and  masterly  way, 
the  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  difference  of  the  sexes  in  education. 
And  in  doing  so,  he  indicates  both  the 
good  which  has  been  done  to  women 
by  the  ancient  Universities,  and  the 
possibility  of  harm.  The  good  is  plain  : 
The  Universities  in  allowing  women  to 
attend  their  lectures  and  to  be  tested 
in  their  examinations  did  for  women 
what  women  at  the  time  could  not  do 
for  themselves,  they  opened  to  them 
stores  of  knowledge  and  stimulated 
their  desire  for  learning.  The  danger 
is  less  plain  but  it  is  none  the  less  real. 
The  Universities  never  undertook  to 
give  to  women  the  teaching — much  less 
the  education — which  is  best  for  wom¬ 
en.  They  accepted  no  responsibility. 
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Our  course  of  education,  they  practi¬ 
cally  said,  is  one  which  has  gradually 
grown  up  in  centuries  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  men  ;  it  is  one  which  ex¬ 
perience  leads  us  to  believe  is  good  for 
men.  But  we  express  no  opinion  as  to 
its  being  good  for  women.  You  ask 
to  share  it ;  you  do  so  entirely  on  your 
own  responsibility  ;  you  may  take  any 
part  that  you  think  will  benefit  you  ; 
the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  instruct  you 
in  the  part  you  choose,  and  to  tell  you 
how  you  stand  with  regard  to  men  in 
that  part.  But  here  comes  in  the  dan¬ 
ger — that  women  will  be  led  to  think 
that  the  line  of  education  proper  for 
men  is  either  the  only  or  the  best  line 
for  women  also,  when,  as  Mr.  Romanes 
shows,  it  is  not. 

One  powerful  objection,  therefore, 
to  the  step  which  the  University  of 
Cambridge  is  now  asked  to  take— the 
conferring  upon  women  titles  of  de¬ 
grees  identically  the  same  as  those  con¬ 
ferred  upon  men — is  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  tends  and  it 
must  inevitably  lead  to  women’s  edu¬ 
cation  being  confined  to  one  groove — 
identity  with  men’s.  We  may  remark 
in  passing  that  we  have  here  a  danger 
to  men’s  education  as  well  as  women’s  ; 
a  danger  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  or 
minimized.  But  let  us  content  our¬ 
selves  at  present  with  considering  the 
women’s  side  only,  and  asking :  Is 
there  no  better  way  ?  Is  there  no  step 
which  will  put  us  on  a  safer  path  and 
direct  women’s  education  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  free  from  this  danger, 
which  is  more  for  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  the  community  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  University 
for  women,  and  for  women  only,  seems 
to  supply  a  practical  and  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Such  a  University  would  be  a 
recognition  of  the  important  principle 
which  Mr.  Romanes  lays  down,  that 
different  forms  of  education  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  two  sexes.  It  would  en¬ 
courage  women  to  obtain  for  them¬ 
selves  what  it  lies  in  their  power  to  ob¬ 
tain.  If,  as  we  are  told  (though  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  doubting  it), 
the  crying  need  of  women  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  for  degrees  or  titles,  it 
would  immediately  and  easily  supply 
the  need.  But  it  w'ould  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  To  quote  the 
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words  of  one  of  the  profoundest  lead¬ 
ers  of  modern  thought,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  :  “  Such  a  body  could  deal 
effectively  in  the  light  of  gathered  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  selection  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  primary  subjects  of 
study  for  women,  with  the  periods  of 
residence,  with  the  character  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  examinations,  having  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  women. 
Women  would  have  a  place  on  its  Coun¬ 
cil  and  exercise  a  responsible  influence 
on  its  policy.  It  would  animate  and 
control  the  studies  of  all  the  places  of 
the  higher  education  of  women.  The 
opportunities  for  study  in  the  old  Uni¬ 
versities  would  remain  unchanged. 
No  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by 
women  at  present,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
would  be  lost,  and  effective  care  would 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  education  with  a  view  to 
their  requirements.  ...  If  the  scheme 
of  the  Syndicate  is  accepted,  it  will 
probably  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  University  for  wom¬ 
en  ;  and  from  this  alone  can  we  hope 
for  a  complete  and  adequate  solution 
of  the  many  problems  offered  by  the 
higher  education  of  women.” 

But  we  are  told  there  is  a  practical 
difficulty  :  women  do  not  desire,  and 
will  not  accept,  any  University  of  their 
own  :  therefore,  the  idea  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it. 
There  is  something  in  this  objection, 
but  not  so  much  as  may  at  first  appear. 
Few  people  desire  to  foice  a  women’s 
University  upon  women  so  long  as  they 
are  determined  not  to  have  it.  But 
how  long  will  that  determination  re¬ 
main  ?  If  women  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  can  by  importunity  and  re¬ 
newed  demands  get  all  that  they  wish 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  they  will  natu¬ 


rally  prefer  that  to  starting  a  new  Uni¬ 
versity  of  their  own.  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  proposals  now  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  small  as 
they  may  seem  in  themselves,  are  so 
full  of  harm.  But  when  once  women 
are  convinced  that  they  can  get  no 
more  from  without,  we  give  them  credit 
for  the  wisdom  of  seeing  and  trying 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  The 
existing  Colleges  for  women  form  a 
fair,  though  not  a  perfect,  analogy. 
If,  some  years  ago,  there  had  been  even 
a  remote  prospect  that  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  ali  their 
endowments  and  prizes,  would  be 
thrown  open  to  women,  is  it  likely 
that  the  women’s  Colleges  would  have 
been  founded  ?  If  women  could  have 
entered  Balliol  and  Christchurch,  Trin¬ 
ity  and  St.  John’s,  should  we  ever  have 
seen  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret, 
Girton  and  Newnham  ?  If  women  de¬ 
light,  as  they  now  do,  in  women’s  Col¬ 
leges,  may  they  not  some  day  welcome 
with  eagerness  a  women’s  University? 

But  when  will  the  time  be  ripe  for 
its  realization  ?  Not  immediately,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  possibly — if  wrong  steps  be 
not  taken  and  wrong  expectations  be 
not  encouraged — at  no  very  distant 
date.  The  idea  of  a  women’s  Univer¬ 
sity  has  already  gained  considerable 
ground.  It  has  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  being  treated  as  an  impossibility  :  it 
has  almost  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
being  ridiculed.  It  numbers  among 
its  friends  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  thoughtful  leaders  of  education. 
It  were  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  reign 
of  a  Sovereign  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  welfare  of  her  people  and  of  her 
sex.  And,  whether  it  come  soon  or 
slowly,  it  seems  by  far  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  problem. — New 
Review. 
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The  sun  has  risen  over  the  great 
eastern  plain  that  now  constitutes  the 
German  Occam  From  his  dwelling- 
place,  consisting  of  a  riverside  cave, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  screened  by 


roughly  interlaced  branches,  strides 
one  of  our  ancestors  of  the  early  stone 
age.  He  is  a  brawny,  hirsute  savage, 
hard-featured  and  ruddy  like  a  mod¬ 
ern  tramp,  with  his  face  and  naked 
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limbs  stippled  over  with  tattoo-marks, 
llis  dress,  such  as  it  is,  is  made  of 
skins  of  the  deer  and  wildcat,  and  is 
drawn  together  by  a  belt  holding  a 
flint  axe.  In  his  hand  is  his  bow,  and 
hanging  behind  his  left  shoulder  a 
rough  quiver  of  flint-tipped  arrows. 
After  a  keen  look  at  the  sky  and  up 
and  down  the  valley,  he  moves  stealthi¬ 
ly  away  among  the  bracken  and  bram¬ 
bles  toward  a  spot  where  the  spotted 
deer  of  the  forest  are  wont  to  drink  at 
the  stream.  As  he  steps  silently  along, 
his  eyes  and  ears  are  alert  for  the  least 
indication  of  the  presence  of  prey  or 
of  dangerous  neighbors.  A  hundred 
facts  have  already  been  observed  and 
commented  upon  (although  perhaps 
unconsciously)  before  he  arrives  at  the 
river-bank.  He  has,  in  fact,  during 
this  short  “  journey  to  business”  been 
reading  his  morning  paper,  including 
the  Weather  Forecast,  the  Xews  of  the 
Xight,  and  the  State  of  the  Markets  as 
they  affect  his  own  special  calling.  As 
is  the  case  with  most  of  us  when  we 
read  our  modern  newspapers,  many  of 
the  items  displayed  before  his  eyes  do 
not  awake  any  interest.  For  instance, 
the  varnished  petals  of  the  buttercups 
wdiich  reflect  the  golden  sunlight  are 
there  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
wild  bees,  which  are  already  fussing 
around  them.  Such  advertisements  do 
not  concern  him  at  all,  and  ho  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  them  any 
more  than  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  wants  of  people  with  whom  we 
have  no  points  of  contact.  As  he  nears 
the  trampled  spot  where  the  thirsty 
herds  appioach  the  water  he  hears  the 
shrill  cackle  of  a  blackbird  away  in 
the  forest  some  hundred  paces  beyond 
the  deer-path,  and  the  screech  of  a  jay 
accompanied  by  the  warning  ‘‘  pink 
pink”  of  a  pair  of  chaffinches  coming 
from  a  spot  nearer  to  him.  Instantly 
he  slips  behind  the  bole  of  a  tree,  and 
stands  motionless  and  alert  with  an  ar¬ 
row  upon  the  string,  for  he  has  received 
sure  intelligence  that  some  beast  of 
prey  is  prowling  near,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  gain  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  before  proceeding.  As  he 
stands  there,  still  as  the  tree-trunks 
about  him,  do  you  imagine  that  his 
mind  (although  the  nearest  alphabet 
is  fifty  thousand  years  off  in  the  future) 


is  sluggish  or  inactive  ?  It  would  be 
well  for  us  if  we  could  bring  such  keen 
and  apposite  thoughts  to  bear  upon 
our  avocations  wiieuever  we  wished  as 
those  which  are  now  coursing  through 
his  brain  !  A  dozen  different  theories, 
suggested  by  the  signs,  are  being  sifted 
with  lightning  rapidity  and  with  mas¬ 
terly  discretion  by  the  muchinery  in¬ 
side  of  that  rugged,  weather-beaten 
head.  At  the  same  moment  every  fac¬ 
ulty  is  keenly  astretch  for  further  in¬ 
formation  which  may  aid  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  must  come  to  before  he  stirs 
hand  or  foot.  Is  it  merely  a  belated 
fox  slinking  home  to  his  earth  in  the 
oak-grove?  He  knows  that  fox  well, 
and  all  his  kindred  within  an  area  of 
several  square  miles.  Or  is  some  larger 
and  more  terrible  beast,  some  huge 
brindled  macluiirodus,  or  cave-bear, 
prowling  among  the  woods  in  front  of 
him?  Within  a  few  minutes  while  he 
stands  there,  scarcely  moving  an  eye¬ 
lid,  he  has  received  news  enough  from 
the  disturbed  birds  and  beasts  in  the 
valley  to  till  a  column  in  the  ‘‘  Times.” 
By  comparing  the  different  notes  of 
alarm  which  reach  his  ears  he  learns 
at  length  that  there  are  two  sources  of 
provocation  afoot :  one  is  comparative¬ 
ly  near  to  him,  and  is  merely  a  fox  or 
wildcat,  he  cannot  tell  which — for  the 
chaffinches  and  the  jays  have  the  same 
name  for  both  ;  but  the  other,  where 
first  he  heard  the  blackbird’s  vehement 
outcry,  is  a  larger  beast,  which,  from 
the  shifting  cries  of  protest,  seems  pass¬ 
ing  slowly  down  the  river-bank.  As 
far  as  he  can  judge,  considering  its 
beat  and  the  time  of  day,  it  is  a  sabre- 
toothed  tiger  on  the  prowl  for  deer. 
These  conclusions  have  been  come  to, 
not  only  through  the  gathering  of  in¬ 
numerable  facts,  but  by  means  of  elab¬ 
orate  logical  processes,  and  a  power  of 
judging  the  comparative  value  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  would  do  credit  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  Lord  Chancellor. 

At  length  he  cautiously  moves  for- 
M'ard  and  comes  upon  the  slot  of  the 
antlered  herd.  A  glance  tells  him 
that  they  have  been  startled  before 
reaching  the  brook,  and  have  made 
their  way  at  headlong  speed  back  into 
the  forest.  Further  scrutiny  of  the 
ground  reveals  the  fact  that  a  huge 
machairodus  has  leaped  from  behind  a 
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bush,  has  clawed  the  flank  of  one  deer 
without  seizing  it,  and  after  galloping 
clumsily  some  twenty  yards  after  the 
herd,  has  given  up  the  pursuit,  and 
turned  down  the  river-bank  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  whence  came  the  black¬ 
bird’s  shriek  of  warning.  The  keen 
eyes  of  the  savage  wander  over  the 
ground  in  search  of  one  further  piece 
of  evidence  of  the  utmost  importance. 
At  length  he  sees  where  the  hoof  of  a 
flying  liind  has  displaced  a  pebble. 
Bending  down  and  shading  his  exes 
from  the  dazzling  sunlight,  he  exam¬ 
ines  the  damp  surfaee  of  the  stone  in¬ 
tently  ;  and  when  he  rises,  ten  seconds 
later,  he  could  tell  you,  if  you  were  to 
ask  him,  that  the  events  recorded  in 
the  writing  on  the  ground  happened 
almost  exactly  half  an  hour  before  ho 
arrived  at  the  spot  !  If  he  were  ready 
to  reveal  his  methods  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  learn  that  in  making  this  caleula- 
tion  he  took  account  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air,  the  direetion  of  the 
wind,  the  character  of  the  {)ebble  and 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  had  lain  em¬ 
bedded.  Plainly  such  problems  could 
not  be  solved  with  success  without  an 
immense  and  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  natural  phenomena,  an  alert  imag¬ 
ination,  and  logical  ability  of  no  mean 
order. 

We  will  now  wish  him  “  good  hunt¬ 
ing,”  and  return  across  the  centuries. 
For,  although  it  would  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  accompany  him  on  his  day’s 
round  and  watch  his  method  of  get¬ 
ting  a  living,  we  have  “  other  fish  to 
fry  and  having,  I  think,  captured 
what  we  want  for  the  purpose  during 
our  early  excursion,  we  will  no  longer 
embarrass  our  archaic  progenitor  with 
our  clumsy  civilized  ways. 

Whether  or  no  this  imaginary  family 
portrait  is  correct  in  its  details,  I  think* 
we  may  be  tolerably  positive  as  regards 
one  particular.  It  was  an  invariable 
and  essential  mental  habit  with  him 
not  only  to  gather  facts,  but  to  read 
their  meaning,  both  immediate  and  re¬ 
mote.  Now  if  we  are  justified  in  as¬ 
cribing  the  delight  which  the  study  of 
natural  history  gives  to  the  fact  that, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  such  pursuits, 
we  are  obeying  an  inherent  impulse  de¬ 
rived  from  our  innumerable  hunting 
ancestors,  it  follows  that  the  more 


closely  such  primitive  instincts  are 
obeyed  the  more  enjoyment  will  the 
naturalist  be  likely  to  get  from  his 
pursuits.  If,  in  addition  to  merely 
collecting  specimens  and  classifying 
them,  we  are  able,  like  our  skin-clad 
forefathers,  to  reyard  each  item  as  part 
of  an  argument  or  a  narrative,  we  shall 
reawaken  moi*e  fully  the  keen  delight 
in  outdoor  pursuits  which  was  the 
daily  portion  of  the  savage. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  Darwinism 
has  enabled  us  to  do.  Even  if  we  are 
among  those  who  go  no  further  than 
did  most  of  the  older  naturalists,  and 
content  ourselves  with  merely  observ¬ 
ing  and  recording,  our  pursuits  gain 
infinitely  in  zest.  For  the  most  trivial 
scrap  of  knowledge,  which  at  one  time 
would  only  have  been  one  more  item 
added  to  the  chaotic  dust-heap  of  use¬ 
less  lore,  may  now  turn  out  to  be  a 
diamond  beyond  price.  Many  times 
of  late  years  has  some  small  and  ap¬ 
parently  valueless  discovery  enabled 
the  man  of  science  to  establish  some 
widely  reaching  law.  No  single  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book  of  Nature  is  without 
its  meaning,  and  even  when  the  key  to 
her  cipher  is  not  yet  in  our  hands,  the 
astonishing  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  a  single  generation  makes 
it  probable  that  we  have  only  to  wait 
and  to  labor  awhile  longer  to  be  able 
to  read  the  wondrous  tale.  Darwin¬ 
ism  has  done  more  in  this  way  for  the 
naturalist  than  the  spectroscope  has 
done  for  the  astronomer,  or  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  for  the 
arclueologist.  As  yet  we  are  only 
stumbling  among  the  elements  of  the 
new  method,  but  already  it  is  often 
possible,  by  exercising  our  reasoning 
faculty  and  our  knowledge  of  natural 
laws  when  observing  the  most  common¬ 
place  phenomena,  to  see  in  them  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  past  which  was  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  fathers. 

Yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
if  our  attempts  to  interpret  Nature’s 
hieroglyphics  are  not  based  upon  ex¬ 
tensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  we 
shall  run  the  same  risk  of  coming  to 
wrong  conclusions,  as  would  the  sav¬ 
age  if  he  were  not  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  phases  of  his  wild  surroundings. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  check 
upon  the  innate  propensity  to  draw  in- 
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ferencesfrom  whatever  we  see  or  think 
we  see.  One  finds  that  this  habit  of 
the  human  mind  is  curiously  auto¬ 
matic  :  for  constantly  when  we  are  in 
a  brown  study,’’  and  even  when  we 
are  asleep,  we  find  that  attempts  are 
being  made,  although  often  of  a  vague 
and  fatuous  kind,  to  give  reasons  for 
w’hat  chances  to  be  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention.  The  fact  that  this  habit  is 
universal  among  mankind,  and  that  it 
is  also  innate  and  automatic,  asserts 
its  extreme  antiquity.  Probably  in  it 
we  find  the  actual  merging  point  of 
instinct  and  reason.  Like  many  other 
mental  and  moral  attributes  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  remote 
past,  it  is  liable  to  get  us  into  grave 
trouble  if  not  controlled  by  the  most 
vigilant  discipline.  Regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  very  raw  recruit,  with  Logic 
— that  stern  martinet  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department — ever  at  its  elbow, 
it  is  still  capable  of  rendering  useful 
service. 

The  danger  which  besets  us  in  ac¬ 
cepting  any  plausible  explanation  of 
phenomena  without  subjecting  it  to 
the  most  searching  criticism  is  not 
death  or  wounds,  as  in  the  Case  of  a 
primitive  hunter  who  formed  a  hasty 
and  erroneous  judgment,  but  it  is  one 
which  will  certainly  kill  or  cripple  us 
as  naturalists. 

Self-contradictory  as  the  statement 
may  appear,  what  is  common  and  ob¬ 
vious  is  often  much  more  mysterious 
and  wonderful  than  what  is  rare.  We 
are  so  in  the  habit  of  taking  circum¬ 
stances  in  our  everyday  surroundings 
for  granted,  that  a  very  great  deal  en¬ 
tirely  escapes  notice  which  offers  most 
fruitful  ground  for  research.  Do  we 
not  constantly  see,  when  some  great 
invention  or  discovery  is  announced, 
that  the  thing  has  all  the  time  been  al¬ 
most  before  our  eyes,  and  that  it  is  of 
the  most  ridiculously  simple  character? 
Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  us 
learned  with  astonishment  that  air  con¬ 
tained  a  new  element  in  addition  to 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Yet  for  genera¬ 
tions  hundreds  of  able  chemists  have 
not  only  been  breathing  air,  but  have 
been  continually  working  upon  it  in 
their  laboratories.  And  furthermore, 
when  the  facts  and  methods  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  argon  were  an- 
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nounced,  it  seemed  astonishing  to  every 
student  of  chemistry  that  since  the 
time  when  Cavendish  first  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  “  residual  nitrogen”  not  one  of 
these  experimenters  had  apprehended 
a  truth  which  was  all  but  naked  before 
his  eyes.  Although  in  the  year  1777 
Gilbert  White  drew  attention  to  the 
remarkable  influence  of  earthworms  in 
“  boring,  perforating,  and  loosening 
the  soil,  and  in  throwing  up  such  in¬ 
finite  number  of  lumps  of  earth  called 
worm-casts,  which  is  a  fine  manure  for 
grain  and  grass,”  and  although  he 
said,  furthermore,  “  A  good  Mono¬ 
graph  of  Worms  would  afford  much 
entertainment  and  information  at  the 
same  time,  and  would  open  to  a  new 
and  large  field  on  natural  history,”  it 
was  not  until  more  than  a  century  had 
elapsed  that  Darwin’s  work  on  “The 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through 
the  A.ction  of  Worms”  was  published. 
Yet  all  the  time,  in  every  field,  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  influence  of  worms 
was  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  natu¬ 
ralists  in  the  shape  of  hundreds  of  tons 
of  earth  raised  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  worm-casts. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  most  of  the  future  discoveries  of 
great  moment  to  the  naturalist  will  be 
made,  not  in  the  remote  and  minute 
ramifications  of  science  such  as  are  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  so  many  of 
our  learned  investigators,  but  among 
the  every-day  phenomena  which  are 
open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  It  is  in  this 
truth  (for  truth  is  scarcely  too  strong 
a  word  when  all  past  experience  de¬ 
clares  and  confirms  the  rule)  tliat  the 
hope  of  the  amateur  naturalist  lies. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  stimulus 
which  Darwinism  has  given  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  I  am  afraid 
that  hitherto  it  has  proved  rather  a 
stumbling-block  than  a  help  to  a  large 
number  of  people  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  pursuits. 

Most  of 'these  belong  to  the  class 
who  take  up  some  branch  of  natural 
history  as  a  hobby  for  leisure  hours. 
One  hardly  likes  to  speak  of  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  amateurs,  for  the  term  gener¬ 
ally  savors  of  contempt  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  arts  or  sciences. 
We  owe  so  much  to  observers,  from 
Gilbert  White  downward,  to  whom  the 
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study  of  animated  nature  has  been 
chiefly  a  source  of  recreation,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  either  to  hold 
their  work  cheap  or  to  make  their  way 
needlessly  ditflcult.  When,  therefore, 
the  word  “  amateur”  occurs  in  this 
article,  it  is  merely  employed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  naturalists  of  this  order  from 
those  who  have  adopted  the  study  of 
natural  science  as  a  profession. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  untoward 
effect  of  the  new  doctrine  on  many  of 
the  older  order  of  naturalists  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Our  ideas  concerning  nature 
have  been  so  revolutionized  during  the 
last  generation,  that  one  can  hardly 
expect  mature  students  to  find  them¬ 
selves  at  home  in  their  novel  environ¬ 
ment  ;  while  any  attempts  to  patch  the 
new  doctrines  on  to  the  damaged  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  was  like  putting  new 
cloth  in  an  old  garment.  Although, 
as  I  shall  point  out  later,  the  amateuis 
have  themselves  to  blame  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  hindrances  have  come 
largely  from  outside. 

In  some  directions  the  same  fate 
seems  to  have  overtaken  the  pursuits 
of  the  naturalist  which  in  these  strenu¬ 
ous  days  has  overtaken  various  popular 
sports.  Professionalism  has  seized 
them  for  its  own,  and  has  established 
methods  and  standards  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  profes¬ 
sional.  The  impetus  given  by  the  new 
doctrine  has  not  only  greatly  multiplied 
the  number  of  earnest  professional 
workers,  but  it  has  also  increased  the 
mass  of  our  knowledge  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  little  perseverance  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  a  beginner  to  master  the 
initial  details  of  any  branch  of  natural 
history  in  which  he  hopes  to  excel.  It 
is  one  thing  to  cull  fresh  knowledge  in 
the  open  fields,  but  it  is  quite  another, 
and  requires  sterner  stuff  than  a  spirit 
of  dilettanteism,  to  wrestle  with  dry 
bones  and  technicalities  in  a  stuffy 
library  or  museum.  Again,  the  in¬ 
creased  energy  given  to  research  is  rap¬ 
idly  using  up  a  great  deal  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  upon  which  our  fathers  busied 
themselves.  Their  happy  hunting- 
grounds  have  been  surveyed,  mapped, 
and  annexed  by  the  speculative  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  thereon 
catalogued  with  a  business-like  pre¬ 
cision  which  would  do  credit  to  an  auc¬ 


tioneer.  The  naturalist  who  is  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  collecting  and  classi¬ 
fying  natural  objects  now  finds  that 
he  must  go  very  far  afield  if  he  is  to  be 
more  than  an  imitator  of  other  men’s 
labors. 

Furthermore,  it  must,  I  fear,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  things,  which  are  not 
roses,  have  been  strewed  in  the  path 
of  the  amateur  naturalist  by  certain  of 
his  professional  associates.  This  was 
probably  more  true  ten  years  ago  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
advancing  civilization  will  remove  such 
causes  of  offence.  But  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  habits  of  that  uncom¬ 
promising  vertebrate  the  Learned  Offi¬ 
cial  when  he  deigns  to  mix  with  com¬ 
mon  folk  at  British  Association  meet¬ 
ings  and  elsewhere,  will  probably  have 
observed  that  certain  members  of  the 
order  treat  their  less  exalted  fellow- 
workers  with  a  somewhat  disdainful 
patronage.  Doubtless  this  is  partly 
due  to  a  temporary  combination  of 
youthfulness  and  authority  among  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement, 
which  has  resulted  from  rapid  jirogress. 
But  there  seems  also  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  larger  number  of  professional 
naturalists  to  assume  gua^f-rnanorial 
rights  in  certain  regions  of  Nature’s 
kingdom.  It  is  apparently  a  natural 
law  that  wherever  the  members  of  a 
corporation  become  the  licensed  expo¬ 
nents  of  a  subject,  whether  it  be  divin¬ 
ity,  natural  science,  or  what  you  will, 
they  develop  the  spirit  of  the  custo¬ 
dian,  if  not  of  the  proprietor,  and  tend 
to  regard  all  others  who  meddle  with 
it  with  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy. 

But  it  will  be  a  disastrous  day  for 
science  if  natural  history  ever  becomes 
a  close  preserve  of  specialists  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  For  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  this  direction 
shows  that  many  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  de¬ 
spised  amateur.  Furthermore,  it  is 
from  the  ranks  of  these  enthusiastic 
volunteers  that  by  far  the  best  material 
in  the  great  army  of  regulars  is  re¬ 
cruited.  The  true  naturalist,  like  the 
poet,  is  born,  not  made.  No  amount 
of  scholastic  hammering,  or  Govern¬ 
ment  patronage,  or  societies  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  research,  can  evolve  a 
Cuvier  or  a  Darwin. 
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Yet  if  it  be  true  that  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  amateur  is  trending  toward  ex¬ 
tinction,  ho  has  chiefly  himself  to 
thank.  Should  he  fail  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  his  changed  environment,  he 
must  go  the  way  of  alt  flesh  which  has 
proved  its  unfitness  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  His  weakest  point  hitherto 
has  been  his  lack  of  versatility.  We 
shall  find  the  cause  of  many  failures  in 
attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Darwinism  in  this  want  of  power  to 
accord  with  new  conditions.  In  some 
cases  it  is  evident  that  efforts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  have  ended  in  con¬ 
fusion  because  there  has  been  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pile  new  bricks  upon  an  old 
and  sapped  foundation.  In  many 
others  failure  has  resulted  because  the 
knowledge  of  evolutionary  laws  has 
been  merely  theoretical  and  superficial. 
There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
literature  upon  the  subject  of  Darwin¬ 
ism  poured  out  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  much  of  it  of  a  very  speculative 
and  evanescent  character.  One  can 
hardly  wonder,  therefore,  if  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  somewhat  bewildered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  trying  to  inform  themselves 
from  such  sources.  If  the  amateur 
naturalist  is  to  profit  by  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  his  information  must  be  thorough 
and  based  upon  experience,  even  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  be  extensive.  When 
we  are  going  to  make  use  of  knowledge 
for  some  practical  purpose,  we  gener¬ 
ally  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
much  more  thorough  grip  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  than  can  be  gained  from  studying 
verbal  statements  and  formulje.  It  is 
often  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain 
from  books  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  demanded  in  practice.  What 
traveller  about  to  undertake  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  which  a  knowledge  of  horse¬ 
manship  or  cycling  was  necessary  could 
expect  to  reach  his  goal  if  he  contented 
himself  with  reading  exhaustive  trea¬ 
tises  on  these  arts?  The  very  act  of 
walking,  which  we  deem  so  simple, 
would,  if  taught  in  an  abstract  and 
academic  wav,  tax  the  faculties  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Kelvin. 

But  if  there  are  a  good  many  ama¬ 
teur  naturalists  whose  knowledge  of 
evolution  is  too  imperfect  to  be  of  any 
practical  value,  there  are  probably  still 
more  who  may  be  said  to  possess  none 
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at  all.  If  any  one  doubts  this  state¬ 
ment,  let  him  commence  a  discussion 
on  Darwinism  with  any  average  school¬ 
boy,  sportsman,  or  country  parson,  and 
it  will  meet  with  abundant  support. 
I  mention  these  three  classes  because 
from  them,  probably  more  than  from 
any  others  one  can  name,  are  drawn 
the  people  who  make  a  hobby  of  some 
branch  of  natural  history.  The  failure 
of  the  schoolboy  is  owing  partly  to  the 
inveterate  conservatism  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  and  partly  to  the  slo¬ 
venly  way  in  which  science  is  still 
taught  in  schools.  To  the  sportsman, 
as  a  rule,  reading  is  uncongenial  ;  and 
books  bristling  with  new  and  technical 
terms  and  full  of  half-digested  theories 
are  an  abomination.  As  to  the  average 
country  parson,  he  still  seems  to  think 
not  only  that  the  Darwinian  Theory  is 
a  disputable  doctrine,  but  that,  unless 
filtered  and  diluted  by  ecclesiastical 
wisdom,  it  smacks  of  infidelity. 

By-and-by,  when  doctrines  which 
are  still  novel  to  most  people  (although 
forty  years  old,  and  to  many  of  us  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation)  find  a  place  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  absorbed  by  every 
youth,  we  may  expect  most  of  these 
difliculties  to  disappear.  But  in  the 
meantime  they  may  be  depriving  us  of 
some  second  Gilbert  White,  who  from 
his  country  parsonage  might  send  us 
news  of  a  thousand  delightful  and  in¬ 
valuable  facts  which  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  a  cultured  ob¬ 
server  who  lives  among  the  fields  and 
woods. 

For  the  latter-day  Gilbert  White 
must  be  an  evolutionist  down  to  the 
tips  of  his  toes.  The  Darwinian  way 
must  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  foot¬ 
path  from  his  rectory  to  his  church. 
His  very  spectacles  must  be  tinged  with 
the  doctrine,  and  his  mind  must  em¬ 
ploy  its  methods  as  easily  as  his  lungs 
breathe  the  air.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  future  will  bring  us 
seers  of  this  type,  and  it  is  with  the 
desire  that  I  may  in  some  slight  mea¬ 
sure  hasten  their  advent  that  1  here  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  light  which  Dar¬ 
winism  throws  upon  the  everyday 
world  about  us. 

It  will  be  a  good  way  to  show  how 
wonderfully  the  amateur  student  may 
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gain  both  in  pleasure  and  knowledge 
from  the  new  philosophy — and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  consistent  with  the 
methods  I  am  recommending — if  we 
briefly  discuss  some  points  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  the  naturalist  himself. 
Undoubtedly  his  passion  for  outdoor 
life,  and  for  watching  and  recording 
natural  phenomena,  dates  back  to  the 
lime  when  the  existence  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  depended  upon  success  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  only 
a  few  thousand  years  ago  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  had  only  reached  a  stage  of  culture 
still  found  among  savages  which  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  chase.  I’lenti- 
ful  evidences  are  discovered  in  lime¬ 
stone  caves,  in  the  banks  of  ancient 
rivers,  and  in  the  shell-mounds  around 
the  Danish  coast,  that  prehistoric  Euro¬ 
peans  lived  almost  precisely  the  life 
now  lived  by  the  Fuegians  or  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  blacks.  But  few  of  us,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  have  realized  the  enormous  length 
of  the  epoch  throughout  which  this 
stage  of  utter  savagery  lasted.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  measure  its  length 
in  years.  Probably  it  would  be  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  if  you  took  the 
last  line  of  this  article  as  representing 
the  era  of  civilization,  you  might  take 
all  the  other  lines  as  representing,  in 
equal  proportion,  different  stages  of 
the  epoch  of  pristine  savagery.  Now 
since  man  had  to  live  by  the  chase, 
and  by  the  chase  only,  throughout  the 
greater  ])art  of  this  period,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  his  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  became  moulded  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  hunter.  To  such 
primitive  savages  the  habi:sof  taking 
note  of  everything  around  them,  and 
of  drawing  conclusions  from  what  they 
observed,  were  as  essential  from  « 
strictly  business  point  of  view  as  are 
any  modern  habits  which  lead  to  com¬ 
mercial  success.  Indeed  they  were 
even  more  so,  for  nowadays  if  one  be¬ 
comes  bankrupt  there  are  many  miti¬ 
gating  circumstances  ;  but  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times  there  were  no  poor  laws  or 
charities,  and  failure  in  business  meant 
extinction.  Even  the  miscarriage  of  a 
single  enterprise,  such  as  the  throwing 
of  a  spear  at  a  cave-bear  or  a  bison, 
often  involved  a  death-penalty. 

We  owe  our  instinctive  liking  and 


aptitude  for  naturalizing  in  the  open 
air  to  the  fact  that  the  practical  study 
of  natural  history  was  at  one  time  of 
saving  value  to  our  race.  Not  only 
did  such  accomplishments  stsive  off  im¬ 
minent  death — as  when  the  recognition 
of  a  footprint  or  a  faint  sound  in  the 
forest  told  of  the  presence  of  some  ter¬ 
rible  enemy — but  they  acted  surely  if 
slowly  in  many  other  ways  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  possessor.  Among 
the  Esquimaux  the  hunter  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  bring  home  his 
seal  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  business  on 
the  ice-floe  could  not  only  have  the 
pick  of  the  girls  in  marriage,  but 
gained  other  privileges  which  tend  to 
make  a  family  prosperous. 

Now  let  us  inquire  somewhat  more 
in  detail  as  to  the  faculties  which  every 
savage  hunter  must  possess  in  order  to 
be  successful.  J’irst  of  all  he  must 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena,  accurate  and  inconceivably 
extensive  ;  so  that,  when  he  is  afield, 
every  item  among  his  innumerable  sur¬ 
roundings  is  so  familiar  that  the  least 
unusual  circumstance  at  once  arrests 
his  attention.  Next  he  must  have  ac¬ 
quired,  in  addition  to  his  general 
knowledge,  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
complex  arts  of  tracking  and  stalking, 
so  that  he  may  approach  near  enough 
to  his  wary  game  for  his  rude  weapons 
to  take  effect.  If  we  go  no  further 
than  this  we  find  that  the  untutored 
savage  in  his  native  wilds  almost  comes 
up  to  that  formula  which  defines  cul¬ 
ture  as  “  knowing  something  of  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  of  something.” 
But  other  gifts  are  required  beyond 
mere  knowledge  and  skill.  There 
must  be  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  (which  has  been  given  as  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  genius),  and  also,  and  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  power  to  reason 
accurately  from  the  facts  observed.  I 
think  that  many  people  who  have 
spoken  with  contempt  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  Bosjesman  and  the 
Black  Fellow  can  never  have  estimated 
the  mental  resources  required  for  or¬ 
dinary  “  spooring.”  Each  minute 
item  of  evidence— often  so  faint  that 
civilized  senses  can  no  more  apprehend 
it  than  the  unassisted  eye  can  detect 
the  microbes  in  a  drop  of  water— has 
not  only  to  be  observed  but  to  be 
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weighed,  and  given  its  exact  value  in  a 
long  and  intricate  argument. 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  digress  from 
the  “  spoor”  of  our  present  argument 
for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  seems  to  have  been  one  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  intellect.  On 
a  future  occasion*  I  shall  discuss,  in 
comparing  a  man’s  mental  processes 
with  a  dog’s,  the  probable  psychic 
effect  of  the  comparative  size  of  the 
olfactory  lobe.  I  mean  by  the  olfactory 
lobe  that  part  of  the  brain — so  remark¬ 
ably  developed  in  the  Canidce — which 
receives  impressions  from  the  nerves 
of  smell. 

Now,  why  has  man  no  olfactory  lobe 
to  speak  of  ?  And  what  may  possibly 
be  the  outcome  of  the  deficiency  ?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that 
man’s  progenitors  were  fruit-eating 
creatures  which  lived  in  trees.  Now, 
a  frugivorous  animal  obviously  does 
not  need  a  keen  power  of  scent  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  following  prey.  It  usually 
discovers  its  food  by  means  of  the  eye, 
and  one  finds  that  Nature  has  adapted 
herself  to  this  state  of  things  by  mak¬ 
ing  most  fruits  of  conspicuous  colors. 
Although  this  may  partly  explain  why 
man  and  all  the-  apes  have  the  organ 
of  smell  so  very  slightly  developed,  it 
is  plain  that  hereditary  vegetarianism 
will  not  fully  account  for  their  olfac¬ 
tory  poverty.  For  we  find  that  very 
many  graminivorous  animals — such  as 
antelopes,  deer,  wild  horses,  and  wild 
cattle — have  an  exceedingly  acute  pow¬ 
er  of  scent,  and  can  detect  the  approach 
of  an  invisible  enemy  at  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards’  distance.  But  a  little 
thought  will  show  that  the  life  of  a 
creature  living  high  in  the  trees  is 
never  threatened  by  a  foe  approaching 
stealthily  from  afar  off,  and  hence  such 
a  means  of  protection  is  unnecessary. 
And,  moreover,  in  such  a  situation  this 
sense  would  be  very  untrustworthy, 
for  air  among  the  tree-tops  moves  in 


*JWild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals  (shortly  to 
be  pnblished  by  W.  Blackwood  A  Sons). 
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eddies  and  veering  gusts,  owing  to  the 
continual  obstructions  it  meets  with, 
and  hence  would  not  tell  the  direction 
from  which  the  taint  of  danger  came. 
Now,  when  man  left  his  trees  and  his 
vegetarianism  behind  him,  and  became 
an  amateur  carnivore,  there  was  this 
great  distinction  between  him  and  the 
predatory  beasts  whose  habits  ho  was 
imitating — viz.,  that  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  able  both  to  detect  and  to  fol¬ 
low  their  quarry  by  scent,  he  found  his 
nose  practically  of  no  use  as  an  aid  to 
a  living.  Had  he  developed,  during 
his  early  earth -walking  career,  olfac¬ 
tory  powers  anything  like  equal  to 
those  of  the  dog,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  ”  Maga”  would  have  neither  read¬ 
ers  nor  contributors,  and  that  most  of 
us,  if  we  were  now  existing,  would  be 
getting  our  livings  by  sniffing  for  roots 
and  grubs  like  a  badger,  or  by  yelping 
along  a  trail  like  a  pack  of  jackals  ! 
Because,  happily,  he  could  not  profita¬ 
bly  follow  his  nose,  primitive  man  was 
obliged  to  exercise  his  wits.  Where 
the  dog  or  the  wolf  gallops  blindly  and 
without  thought  along  the  tainted  line 
left  by  the  feet  of  his  quarry,  the 
primeval  hunter  had,  from  the  first, 
not  only  to  learn  to  notice  each  dis¬ 
placed  twig,  or  shifted  stone,  or  shaken 
dew-drop,  but  had  also — from  these 
and  a  thousand  other  data — to  infer 
what  had  passed  that  way,  when  it  had 
passed,  and  often,  in  the  case  of  one 
wounded  animal  in  a  herd,  how  it  had 
passed,  and  whether  it  were  sufficiently 
disabled  to  make  pursuit  a  profitable 
speculation.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  this 
faculty,  engendered  and  necessitated 
by  olfactory  shortcomings,  formed  the 
basis  of  much  of  our  vaunted  reason¬ 
ing  power. 

When  we  analyze  not  only  the  hobby 
of  the  naturalist  but  almost  any  other 
form  of  pastime,  we  find  that  it  is 
founded  upon  certain  primitive  tastes 
or  instincts  which  we  possess  iq  com¬ 
mon  with  the  uncivilized  races.  Civil¬ 
ized  man  when  at  play  always  reverts 
somewhat  toward  the  condition  of  the 
savage. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Science  is  a  terrible  radical.  It  is 
one  of  its  chief  functions  to  be  always 
upsetting  our  most  cherished  convic¬ 
tions.  It  delights  in  paradoxes.  If 
the  plain  man  sees  for  himself  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth,  rising  and 
setting  daily,  some  meddlesome  Coper¬ 
nicus  or  some  argumentative  Galileo  is 
sure  to  intervene  with  his  absurd  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  earth,  on  the  contrary, 
goes  round  the  sun,  clean  against  the 
evidence  of  the  plain  man’s  senses.  So 
in  our  own  day,  the  plain  man  knows 
well  that  all  living  things  must  sooner 
or  later  die,  and  that  death  is  naturally 
and  necessarily  followed  by  decompo¬ 
sition.  And  then,  in  steps  some  in¬ 
trusive  Paul  Pry  of  a  Weismann,  to 
assure  him  that  all  organisms  do  not 
inevitably  die — that  some  of  them  are 
and  must  be  immortal  and  eternal ;  or 
some  bacteriological  faddist  to  assert 
uncompromisingly  that  death  is  not  by 
nature  succeeded  by  decomposition, 
but  that  all  dead  bodies,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  uneaten  by  other  species, 
remain  forever,  like  King  Oswald’s 
right  hand,  “  pure  and  urtcorrupted.” 
In  short,  it  is  the  paradoxical  opinion 
of  modern  science  that  hardly  anything 
dies  unless  something  else  kills  it ;  and 
that  nothing  at  all  decays  unless  some¬ 
thing  else  eats  it. 

All  these  doctrines  are  by  this  time, 
no  doubt,  familiar  truths  of  science  to 
those  who  have  followed  its  most  re¬ 
cent  investigations  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  known  in  a  more  or  less  vague 
form  even  to  that  apocryphal  creature, 
the  General  Reader.  But  they  have 
been  involved  for  the  most  part  in  so* 
much  technical  phraseology,  and  mixed 
up  with  so  much  biological  dispute  as 
to  matters  of  detail,  that  the  General 
Reader  has  hardly  been  permitted  the 
chance  of  understanding  their  drift  in 
his  own  dialect.  I  propose,  therefore, 
in  the  present  paper,  to  set  forth  very 
briefly,  and  in  quite  popular  language, 
the  chief  results  of  modern  investiga¬ 
tion  in  this  curious  field,  with  only 
just  such  necessary  simplification  as  is 
required  for  easy  comprehension  of  the 
New  Sebies — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  1. 


subject ;  and  I  will  admit  beforehand 
that  my  treatment  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
diagrammatic — that  is  to  say,  in  order 
to  fix  attention  on  the  main  results,  I 
shall  glide  very  lightly  over  many  of 
the  more  obscure  or  specialist  details. 
I  am  going  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
that  dying  is  merely  a  bad  habit  which 
certain  races  have  acquired  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  decay  is  merely 
one  phase  of  life  under  another  of  its 
manifold  kaleidoscopic  disguises. 

The  plain  man  knows,  of  course, 
that  every  plant  or  animal  lives  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  term  of  life,  and  then 
dies  “  a  natural  death,”  unless  previ¬ 
ously  destroyed  by  some  forcible  agency. 
He  knows,  also,  that  such  “  natural” 
lifetimes  vary  in  length  ;  that  some 
plants,  like  wheat  and  peas,  are  always 
annuals,  and  that  some,  like  the  oak, 
the  banyan,  and  the  yew,  are  many 
times  over  centenarians.  He  is  aware, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  green-flics  on 
roses  are  just  as  much  annuals  as  the 
poppies  or  the  cornflowers  ;  while  the 
elephant  and  the  rook  are  longer-lived 
than  humanity.  But  sooner  or  later, 
he  takes  it  for  granted,  every  plant 
and  every  animal  must  reach  the  end 
of  its  tether  ;  and  then,  it  must  die 
and  decay  like  the  rook  and  the  ele¬ 
phant,  or  rot  at  heart  like  the  yew  tree 
in  the  churchyard.  Weismann  was 
the  first  of  our  biologists  to  point  out 
that  this  supposed  invariability  of  mor¬ 
tality  was  only  apparent ;  that  certain 
classes  of  plants  and  animals  are  really 
immortal.  Very  simple  organisms, 
which  consist  of  one  cell  alone,  go  on 
growing  up  to  a  certain  point,  ,and 
then  divide  or  split  themselves  into 
two.  Each  half  thereupon  proceeds 
to  feed  and  grow  once  more,  until, 
when  it  reaches  its  limit  of  size,  it 
again  divides  into  a  couple  more  or¬ 
ganisms.  I  put  this  diagrammatically, 
because  sometimes  the  original  body 
splits  up,  not  into  two,  but  into  sev¬ 
eral,  and  there  are  various  minor  de¬ 
tails  in  the  mode  of  their  division 
which  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the 
use  of  illustrations.  But  in  the  main, 
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the  generalized  truth  is  this  :  very  sim¬ 
ple  organisms  never  die  a  natural  death 
at  all ;  they  go  on  forever,  growing  and 
dividing,  growing  and  dividing,  with¬ 
out  ever  getting  old  or  losing  their 
prime  vigor.  It  is  true  such  organisms 
may  now  and  then  be  killed  by  acci¬ 
dent,  such  as  burning,  freezing,  or 
being  devoured  by  others.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  chain  of  division  and  subdi¬ 
vision  continues  forever,  each  half  of 
the  divided  mass  being  equally  parent 
and  offspring,  equally  old  and  young, 
without  invidious  distinction.  The 
continuity  of  the  protoplasm  is  never 
once  broken. 

How,  then,  from  the  strictly  physi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  did  death  come  into 
the  world,  other  than  death  by  acci¬ 
dent?  How  did  “growing  old”  be¬ 
come  a  fact  in  nature  ?  Simply  by  the 
advance  of  animals  and  plants  from 
the  one-celled  and  simple  to  the  many- 
celled  and  complex  condition.  In  very 
early  or  primitive  stages  of  life,  where 
organisms  only  split,  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  distinct  parentage  ;  in 
more  advanced  stages,  the  original  or¬ 
ganism  does  not  di\ide  ;  it  merely  gives 
off  small  offshoots  or  buds — call  them 
eggs,  or  germs,  or  seeds  as  you  will — 
and  continues  its  own  life  quite  sepa¬ 
rate  from  its  offspring.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  the  race  that 
persists  ;  the  individual,  having  spe¬ 
cialized  various  paits  for  various  func¬ 
tions,  loses  thereby  that  plasticity,  that 
fulnrss  of  vitality  all  over,  that  simple 
protoplasmic  activity  which  character¬ 
izes  the  more  primitive  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  ;  he  gets  gradually  clogged  by 
effete  or  outworn  matter.  Even  very 
low  organisms  sometimes  feel  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  they  get  over  it  by  a  curious 
process  known  as  rejuvenescence — ah  ! 
why  did  we  ever  lose  it  ? — a  process  in 
which  the  body  sloughs  off  at  one  effort 
all  its  hardened  coverings,  and  emerges 
afresh  as  young  and  vigorous  proto¬ 
plasm.  But  more  complex  organisms 
cannot  thus,  alas  !  renew  their  youth  ; 
they  cannot  divest  themselves  of  old 
bones  or  wood.  Little  by  little  they 
get  clogged  by  dead  matter  or  by  for¬ 
eign  bodies  ;  their  organs  wear  out  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  repair  ;  and  if 
no  accident  intervenes  to  kill  them 
meanwhile,  they  die  at  last  “  a  natural 


death” — a  death  of  senile  decay,  as 
medical  science  calls  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  always 
remember  that  no  death  except  that  of 
senile  decay,  where  the  clogged  and 
overworked  organs  refuse  slowly  to 
function,  can  in  the  strictest  sense  be 
described  as  natural.  To  be  killed  in 
a  railway  accident  is  clearly  not  a  nat¬ 
ural  death  in  this  sense  ;  nor  is  it  nat¬ 
ural  death  to  be  eaten  by  a  bear,  or  to 
be  devoured  piecemeal  by  ants,  vermin, 
or  insects.  Therefore,  no  more  is 
death  by  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  or  con¬ 
sumption  natural.  For  we  now  know 
that  in  these  cases  the  body  is  attacked 
by  hostile  little  organisms  which  jirst 
as  truly  eat  it  up  by  degrees  as  a  wolf  or 
a  swarm  of  tropical  insects  could  do  ; 
and  this  analogy  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  hereafter  as  explaining  decom¬ 
position.  We  may  say,  in  short,  of  the 
living  organism,  that  under  normal 
circumstances  it  goes  on  living  and  re¬ 
producing  itself  forever  ;  excejit  when 
it  is  so  complex  that  it  becomes  liable 
to  get  gradually  clogged  and  worn  out 
by  use  ;  in  which  last  case,  again,  it 
goes  on  normally  living  till  it  ceases 
from  activity  through  senile  decay  ; 
vnless  it  is  previously  destroyed  by 
crushing,  breaking,  burning,  or  freez¬ 
ing,  or  by  the  attacks  of  other  kinds, 
large,  small,  or  infinitesimal.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  simple  organ¬ 
isms  as  a  rule  live  forever,  bar  acci¬ 
dents.  Com{)lex  organisms  as  a  rule 
live  till  they  die  of  old  age  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  unless  they  are  prematurely 
destroyed  either  by  accidents  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or  by  being  eaten  up  by  others  ; 
and  these  others  may  be  either  large 
foes  of  the  species,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  locusts  ;  or  small 
foes,  such  as  internal  parasites  ;  or  in¬ 
finitesimal  foes,  such  as  the  bacilli  of 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  the  diseases 
of  cattle.  Incidentally,  I  may  add,  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  organisms  ate 
thus  devoured  by  one  another,  great  or 
small,  than  ever  die  of  senile  decay  or 
natural  dissolution.  To  be  killed  by 
violence  is  the  rule  ;  to  “  stop  short,” 
like  grandfather’s  clock,  is  normal  but 
unusual. 

These  instances  lead  us  naturally  up 
to  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  an 
organic  body,  already  killed  or  dead,  is 
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equally  devoured  by  other  organisms. 
The  general  rule  is  that  an  organic 
body,  left  quite  to  itself,  retains  (or 
would  retain)  its  form  and  organization 
for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  forcibly 
dismembered.  Bar  accident  or  inter¬ 
ference,  the  dead  body  is  practically 
eternal.  If  the  temperature  is  low, 
say  below  freezing-point,  it  will  remain 
fresh  forever,  like  the  Swiss  guide  who 
was  lost  in  a  glacier,  and  whose  corpse 
was  recovered  many  years  later  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  when  the 
girl  he  was  to  have  married  was  an  old 
woman.  She  saw  his  face,  the  face  of 
a  young  and  full-blooded  man,  as  she 
had  seen  it  fifty  years  earlier.  Still 
more  striking  is  the  instance  of  the 
Siberian  mammoths  (engulfed  in  the 
glacial  period),  which  are  sometimes 
melted  entire  out  of  the  frozen  moss  of 
the  tundra,  so  fresh  that  the  wolves 
attack  and  eat  them.  In  very  dry  cli¬ 
mates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body 
may  be  desiccated  ;  it  becomes  a  mum¬ 
my,  but  it  does  not  tend  to  decay. 
Naturally  and  normally,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  putrefaction  :  I  mean, 
decay  is  not  a  necessary  chemical  proc¬ 
ess  in  dead  organisms  ;  no  body  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  roughly  speaking,  unless  some¬ 
thing  else  attacks  and  eats  it. 

The  living  animal,  great  or  small, 
may  be  assailed  by  wolves,  hawks,  in¬ 
sects,  soiders,  and  other  carnivorous 
enemies.  Just  similarly  the  dead  body 
may  be  assailed  by  jackals,  vultures, 
worms,  fly-grubs,  burying  beetles, 
mites,  moulds,  mildews,  and  other  car¬ 
rion-feeders.  Once  more,  the  living 
body  may  be  attacked  by  small  vermin. 
Just  similarly  the  dead  body  may  be 
attacked  by  ants  or  worms,  or  endless 
tribes  of  minute  scavengers.  Or  again, 
the  living  body  may  be  attacked  by  the 
very  tiny  enemies  which  give  rise  to 
silkworm  disease  or  rinderpest,  to 
plague  or  diphtheria,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Just  similarly,  the  dead  body  may 
bo  attacked  by  the  bacteria  of  decom¬ 
position,  which  eat  it  up  as  truly  as  the 
vultures  and  the  jackals,  the  crows  and 
the  ravens.  There  is  just  this  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  between  the  two  cases  ; 
the  living  body,  if  sound  and  vigorous, 
can  often  protect  itself  against  the  wolf 
or  the  tiger  ;  the  living  tissue,  if  whole¬ 
some,  can  often  protect  itself  against 
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the  bacilli  of  disease ;  but  the  dead 
body  cannot  war  against  the  vulture  or 
the  carrion-crow  ;  the  dead  tissue  can¬ 
not  fight  down  the  bacteria  of  decom¬ 
position.  Hence,  while  many  living 
bodies  go  on  living  for  years  together, 
few  dead  bodies,  freely  exposed  in 
warm  moist  air  to  the  attacks  of  foes, 
long  resist  the  assaults  of  the  various 
disintegrating  agents.  Still,  the  great 
point  to  remember  is  simply  tliis — no 
dead  body  tends  to  decay  unless  some 
living  body  attacks  and  devours  it. 

A  great  many  proofs,  now  more  or 
less  familiar  to  most  people,  sliow  quite 
clearly  that  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  is  not  a  simple  chemi¬ 
cal  change,  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  a  violent  interference  with 
the  natural  course  on  the  part  of  hos¬ 
tile  organisms.  The  bacteria  which 
produce  decomposition  are  very  minute 
plants,  which  grow,  like  mushrooms  or 
moulds,  upon  organic  matter,  and 
which  reproduce  their  like  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity.  Tyndall  showed  long 
ago  that  the  spores  of  these  plants  exist 
in  myriads  in  the  air,  floating  every¬ 
where  around  us  ;  that  they  occupy 
all  crannies  and  empty  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
swarm  in  their  millions  in  all  ponds 
and  puddles.  An  easy  way  of  proving 
that  these  spores  alone,  and  the  plant- 
colonies  which  spring  from  them,  are 
the  cause  of  putrefai;tion,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  beef-tea  in  a  test- 
tube,  so  as  to  kill  the  bacteria,  and 
then,  while  the  liquid  is  still  steaming, 
closing  up  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with 
a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  which  admits 
the  air  but  strains  out  the  germs  of 
the  putrefactive  organisms.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  beef-tea  will  keep 
'good  for  years  ;  but  if  you  remove  the 
plug,  it  will  begin  at  once  to  putrefy. 

Boiling  kills  the  germs,  freezing  only 
checks  them  ;  as  soon  as  warmth  re¬ 
turns  they  go  on  growing  vigorously. 
Drying  also  prevents  immediate  devel¬ 
opment,  but  after  a  short  period  of 
damping  the  spores  will  grow  again  as 
well  as  ever.  We  must  therefore  re¬ 
gard  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  as 
covered  for  many  feet  of  thickness 
with  a  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  envel¬ 
ope  of  living  things,  actual  or  poten¬ 
tial — plants  and  animals  or  eggs  and 
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spores — which  cold  or  desert  drought 
may  succeed  in  checking,  but  which 
will  germinate  and  flourish  in  untold 
millions  as  soon  as  they  are  supplied 
with  warmth  and  moisture.  An  ocean 
of  life  surrounds  the  face  of  our  planet ; 
it  forms  an  atmospliere  round  all  hills 
and  valleys  and  mountains  ;  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  soil  and  fills  up  all  interstices 
in  the  rocks  and  gravels.  As  the  visi¬ 
ble  vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
grasses  clothes  the  fertile  surface,  so 
an  invisible  vegetation  and  an  invisible 
fauna  occupy  the  lower  levels  of  the 
air,  together  with  the  land  and  the 
water,  over  the  vastly  greater  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  few  excep¬ 
tions  are  the  polar  regions,  the  glacier- 
clad  heights,  and  the  driest  deserts  ; 
while  even  these  themselves  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  temporary  and  relative  rather 
than  as  permanent  and  absolute. 

But  the  particular  point  o'n  which  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  here  is  the  modern 
discovery  that  the  soil  itself — the  layer 
of  soft  mould  which  clothes  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  in  all  cultivable  dis¬ 
tricts  and  from  which  vegetation 
springs — is  actually  in  great  part  a  liv¬ 
ing  layer,  a  confused  mass  of  tiny 
plants  and  animals.  We  think  of  the 
soil  as  dead,  as  mere  mineral  matter  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  its  sub¬ 
stratum  is  composed  of  the  worn  debris 
of  rocks,  and  that  many  grains  of  sand, 
which  look  under  a  lens  like  miniature 
rocks  and  boulders,  are  freely  scattered 
through  its  vital  portion.  Still,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  soil  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
of  importance  to  agriculture  and  to 
plant  life  in  general,  consists  of  a  vast 
complex  of  living  organisms — a  huge 
ant-heap,  so  to  speak  ;  a  subterranean 
forest  of  moulds  and  mildews.  It  is 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  matter 
which  has  once  been  alive  and  is  now 
more  or  less  dead,  yet  minutely  inter- 
ramified  and  devoured  by  countless 
myriads  of  small  carrion-eating  plants 
and  tiny  animals.  In  short,  while  the 
air  is  an  ocean  of  floating  germs,  each 
inch  of  soil  is  a  perfect  London  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms. 

How  soils  originate  is  not  quite  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We 
know  that  when  new  islands  are  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  forces  the  first  thin 


layer  of  inorganic  soil  is  formed  upon 
the  bare  rock  by  disintegration  of  the 
surface,  under  the  influence  of  rain, 
wind,  and  friction.  On  the  original 
basis  thus  pioduced  lichens,  and  then 
mosses,  begin  to  grow,  as  they  do  also 
on  the  bare  red  tiles  of  our  house-tops. 
After  the  mosses  decay  and  form  an 
imperceptible  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
the  larger-leaved  green  plants  find  a 
chance  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These, 
by  their  roots  and  suckers,  still  further 
break  up  and  open  the  rock  for  weath¬ 
ering  and  disintegration,  and  so  pave 
the  way  for  the  accumulation  of  more 
soil  in  future.  But  it  is  the  decayed 
and  mouldering  leaves  of  higher  plants 
that  really  compose  the  mass  of  the 
soil,  properly  so  called  ;  without  them 
we  get,  not  mould,  but  the  dry  sand 
of  the  desert.  Our  planet  as  it  stands 
is  covered  over  a  large  part  of  its  land- 
surface  by  this  thick  black  layer  of 
ground  rock,  intermixed  with  decom¬ 
posed  or  decomposing  vegetation,  in¬ 
tricately  pervaded  and  fed  upon  in 
every  direction  by  innumerable  small 
organisms,  mostly  fungoid  or  bacteria¬ 
like. 

It  was  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne, 
who  first  of  all  pointed  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  earthworms  as  producers  and 
maintainers  of  this  living  layer  of 
vegetable  mould.  But  it  was  the  pa¬ 
tient  investigations  of  Darwin  which 
fully  established  this  fact  and  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  discovery. 
Darwin  showed  that  earthworms  made 
long  since,  and  now  maintain,  a  large 
portion  of  our  cultivable  soil,  and  this 
in  three  different  manners.  In  the 
first  place,  they  open  the  ground  for 
rain  and  roots  to  penetrate,  while  the 
acids  they  secrete  act  chemically  upon 
the  layer  of  rocks  beneath  in  such  a 
way  as  slowly  to  disintegrate  them. 
In  the  second  place,  they  crush  in  their 
gizzards  small  fragments  of  stone  and 
thus  grind  and  lib^erate  their  mineral 
elements,  such  as  lime  and  soda.  In 
the  third  place — and  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration— they 
drag  down  into  their  burrows  countless 
numbers  of  leaves,  which  they  eat  and 
digest,  and  then  carry  up  the  refuse  to 
the  surface  as  worm-castings.  No  less 
than  53,000  worms  on  an  average  in¬ 
habit  an  acre  of  garden  soil.  These 
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worms  pass  through  their  bodies  in  a 
year  ten  tons  of  material,  and  throw  it 
up  as  mould  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  deep 
of  surface  in  every  five  years.  Most  of 
this  mould  is  a  rich  compost  of  decayed 
or  decaying  leaves  in  a  paste  of  finely 
divided  minerals  ;  it  is  mixed  up  with 
fragments  of  other  fallen  leaves  that 
drop  on  it  from  the  plants  above,  and 
it  is  permeated  by  roots,  bulbs,  and 
tubers,  by  countless  small  animals,  and 
by  still  more  countless  hordes  of  para¬ 
sitic  or  carrion-feeding  bacteria. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  since  Darwin’s 
time  that  earthworms  are  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  exclusively  the  sole  origin  of 
this  vegetable  mould  as  the  great  natu¬ 
ralist  was  at  first  disposed  to  believe. 
Some  other  causes  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  assist  in  the  process  of  soil¬ 
making.  In  the  prairie  region  of 
America,  for  example,  fire  has  helped 
largely  to  produce  the  surface  mould  ; 
while  everywhere,  as  Richthofen  has 
pointed  out,  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  the  constant  showering  of  dust,  a 
part  of  which  at  least  is  of  cosmical 
origin.  Still,  allowing  for  all  these 
various  co-operating  causes,  we  may 
nevertheless  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is 
mainly  due  (in  its  most  important 
part)  to  the  decomposition  of  plants, 
and  that  it  is  stored  and  renewed  for 
the  most  part  bjr  the  action  of  earth¬ 
worms  and  similar  underground  ani¬ 
mals. 

Again,  I  want  the  reader  to  observe 
that  this  seemingly  dead  layer  of  black¬ 
ish  surface  soil  is  not  really  inert,  but 
is  a  vast  and  perennial  reservoir  of  life 
of  every  sort.  And,  in  order  to  make 
him  feel  this,  to  realize  it  vividly,  I 
will  begin  as  before  with  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  and  visible  cases  of  life  in  the 
soil-layer.  We  saw  how  the  existence 
of  vultures  and  jackals,  of  fungi  and 
moulds,  helped  us  to  understand  the 
true  character  and  nature  of  the  putre¬ 
factive  bacteria.  Great  or  small,  the 
carrion-feeders  all  act  in  very  similar 
manners.  Just  so,  the  number  of 
plants  and  animals  visibly  packed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  suiface-soil  helps  us  to 
understand  the  living  character  of  the 
soil  itself  through  which  they  ramify. 
Turn  up  a  sod  of  earth  in  a  pasture  in 
winter,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to 


consist  of  two  well-marked  portions,  a 
living  and  a  dead  one — the  green  grass 
above  and  the  black  soil  beneath  it. 
But  Took  closer  into  the  mass  and  what 
then  do  you  see  ?  A  whole  network  of 
living  beings.  Matted  roots  of  grass, 
just  as  much  alive  as  the  green  blades 
above,  spread  and  interlace  themselves 
through  the  seemingly  dead  portion. 
Bulbs  of  bulbous  buttercup,  of  orchids, 
of  garlic,  lie  hidden  in  it  everywhere. 
Root  stocks  of  plantain,  of  chervil,  of 
pimpinel,  of  daisy,  are  knotted  among 
its  clods.  Gaze  closer  still  and  you 
will  see  it  is  all  full  of  tubers  or  stocks 
of  lesser  weeds,  in  their  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  all  ready  to  spring  afresh  at  the 
first  breath  of  April.  How  the  endless 
bulbs  and  corms  and  tap  roots  manage 
to  stow  themselves  away  in  so  small  a 
space  is  to  mo  a  perpetual  mystery  ;  in 
winter  you  hardly  notice  the  little  po¬ 
tato-like  pills  of  the  lesser  celandine, 
but  in  spring  the  plants  cover  the 
ground  with  their  golden  blossoms,  to 
be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  the  spot¬ 
ted  orchid,  the  buttercups,  the  cen¬ 
tauries,  the  hawkweeds,  and  all  the 
countless  flowers  of  July  and  August. 
They  are  packed  as  tight  as  sardines  in 
a  tin.  As  for  the  seeds  of  small  an¬ 
nuals,  they  lurk  there  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  ;  sift  out  a  little  of  the  soil  and 
plant  it  in  a  pot  and,  hi  presto  !  to 
your  surprise,  weeds  will  spring  from 
it  in  incredible  numbers.  The  whole 
mass  teems  with  dormant  germs  innu¬ 
merable. 

It  is  the  same  with  animals.  You 
think  of  this  soil  as  dead  ;  but  it  is 
undermined  by  rabbits,  rats,  moles, 
and  lizards.  It  swarms  with  inverte¬ 
brates.  LarvfB  of  tiger  beetles  lie  in 
wait  in  its  crannies  ;  grubs  and  worms 
without  end  find  a  living  in  its  hol¬ 
lows.  Woodlice  and  petty  snails  lurk 
under  every  stone ;  centipedes  and 
wireworms  crawl  through  its  inter¬ 
stices  ;  testacella  pursues  earthworms 
as  the  ferret  pursues  the  rat ;  a  whole 
underground  fauna  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being  in  that  seemingly 
dead  congeries.  Turn  up  a  handful 
of  earth  and  examine  it  with  a  pocket 
lens  ;  you  will  find  it  alive,  like  an 
ant-hill,  with  endless  tiny  mites  and 
crawling  creatures.  Even  if  we  take 
into  consideration  only  the  plants  and 
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animals  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  this 
soil  beneath  our  feet  is  one  heaving, 
seething,  moving  mass  of  live  organ¬ 
isms  ;  it  has  its  jungle-law  and  its  pen¬ 
alties,  its  feuds  and  its  alliances,  its 
fierce  struggle  for  life  and  its  unspeak¬ 
able  tragedies. 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible  world,  the  variety  and 
fertility  are  even  more  conspicuous. 
Seen  by  the  eye  of  imagination,  with 
the  aid  of  microscopic  science  and  an¬ 
alogous  reasoning,  we  behold  this  layer 
of  soil  as  a  thick  stratum  of  small 
rocky  boulders,  all  embedded  iu  and 
bound  together  by  a  vast  living  and 
growing  population  of  organic  beings. 
Cheapside  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  Paris 
turned  out  to  behold  the  Czar,  are 
mere  petty  crowds  to  it.  Rather  does 
it  resemble  the  clustered  ball  of  bees 
as  they  swarm  oil  a  tree,  or  the  flies 
and  wasps  that  crawl  over  oue  another 
in  a  bottle  half  full  of  sugar  or  treacle 
in  a  grocer’s  window.  Only,  in  the 
soil  the  variety  of  species,  both  of 
plants  and  animals,  is  infinitely  great¬ 
er.  Remember  that  this  is  the  vast 
storehouse  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
from  which  everything  came,  to  which 
everything  returns— the  reservoir  of 
organic  or  organizable  material,  ever 
dying,  ever  dead,  ever  rising  into  life 
again.  All  that  has  been  goes  back  to 
it ;  all  that  is  comes  out  of  it ;  all  that 
will  be  is  contained  in  it.  On  diy 
land,  I  mean,  for  in  the  ocean  it  is 
water  that  plays  the  part  of  reservoir, 
while  on  earth  the  atmosphere  is  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  a  germ-carrier,  or  the 
supporter  of  a  relatively  smaller  fauna 
and  flora,  whose  numbers  nevertheless 
cannot  be  reckoned  or  estimated  by 
human  numeration.  The  soil  is  the 
synthesis  of  all  living  material. 

Moreover,  taking  it  in  a  wide  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  living  and 
seething  mass  is  in  one  main  aspect  a 
gigantic  theatre  of  decomposition. 
Every  mouse,  rat,  bird,  lizard,  spider, 
beetle,  fly,  or  midge  that  dies  and  falls 
on  it  is  seized  upon  at  once  by  other 
organisms,  great  or  small  —  worm, 
grub,  or  bacterium— and  more  or  less 
quickly  disintegrated.  Every  leaf, 
plant,  root,  or  tuber  that  dies  or  falls 
is  similarly  seized  upon  by  its  appro¬ 
priate  foes,  and  equally  transmuted. 


Thus,  in  Milton’s  famous  phrase,  “  All 
life  dies,  death  lives,”  and  everything 
passes  again  and  again  through  endless 
cycles  of  living  beings.  The  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  soil  are  part  of  the  now  or¬ 
dered  balance  of  nature  which  has 
slowly  grown  up  into  a  settled  system 
through  the  struggle  for  life  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  strangest  of 
all  these  recent  glimpses  afforded  us 
by  science  is  the  one  which  shows  us 
that  the  minute  putrefactive  organisms 
themselves  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
productive  soil  on  which  higher  plants 
and  therefore  higher  animals  are  to  bo 
finally  nurtured.  If  you  completely 
sterilize  a  soil— kill  all  the  germs  in  it 
— and  then  sow  seeds  of  grass,  or  wheat, 
or  turnip,  they  will  not  grow  ;  a  ster¬ 
ilized  soil  is  infertile.  It  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  principle  of  modern  science  that 
the  bacteria-like  organisms  which  live 
in  the  vegetable  mould  are  even  more 
necessary  than  earthworms  themselves 
for  the  growth  of  more  develoiied 
plants  ;  they  prepare  and  make  ready 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  important  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  food  for  the 
seeds  and  seedlings  to  be  sown  in  it. 
Without  their  aid,  the  higher  plants 
could  not  assimilate  the  material  sup¬ 
plied  them,  any  more  than  we  ourselves 
could  assimilate  grass,  and  clover,  and 
heather-tops,  until  turned  into  beef  or 
grouse  for  our  use  by  the  ox  or  the 
bird.  It  is  the  function  of  the  minute 
organisms  in  the  soil  to  prepare  the 
manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
which  it  is  supplied,  so  that  they  may 
be  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  wheat, 
grass,  or  potato-plants,  or,  in  the  un¬ 
cultivated  condition,  by  the  natural 
elements  of  the  local  flora.  The  nitro¬ 
genous  materials  which  fall  upon  the 
surface,  indeed,  as  manure  or  dead 
bodies,  do  not  really  act  as  direct  food 
for  green  plants,  but  rather  as  food  for 
these  minute  organisms,  which  work 
them  up  iuto  a  state  in  which  they  can 
be  assimilated  by  the  higher  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  result  that  it  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  agriculturist  to  have  germs 
of  bacteria-like  creatures  in  his  fields  ; 
and  that  long  before  agriculture  existed 
at  all,  it  was  equally  necessary  for  the 
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higher  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  to 
have  the  ground  prepared  for  therr.  by 
these  silent  and  invisible  workeis. 
Just  as  worms  are  needful  in  order  to 
collect  and  reinforce  the  layer  of  vege¬ 
table  mould,  so  bacteria  are  needful  in 
order  to  digest  and  render  assimilable 
the  nitrogenous  food  of  the  higher 
plants.  Now  that  •*  germs”  are  in  the 
air,  most  people  cherish  against  them 
an  undying  grudge  ;  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  while,  in  ceitain  foims, 
they  produce  disease  in  living  bodies, 
yet,  in  certain  other  forms,  they  aie 
useful  as  restoring  to  the  common  res¬ 
ervoir  of  being  the  bodies  of  dead  or¬ 
ganisms,  be  they  plants  or  animals, 
and,  in  still  other  forms,  as  preparing 
for  use  the  nitrogenous  food  of  the 
green  herbs  and  bushes. 

The  process  of  changing  ammonia 
and  other  similar  products  of  decay 
into  the  form  of  nitrates — in  which 
form  alone  they  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  higher  plants — is  known  as  nitrifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  these 
nitrifying  bacteria.  It  is  now  known 
that  all  fertile  soils  are  permeated  by 
myriads  of  such  tiny  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which,  under  suitable  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  contin¬ 
ually  perform  their  beneficent  task  of 
making  ready  the  soil  for  its  higher  oc¬ 
cupants.  More  than  this,  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  little  creatures  possess 
the  singular  power  of  absorbing  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  working  it 
up  into  the  only  form  in  which  it  can 
be  utilized  by  green  vegetation.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  a  tiny 
microscopic  parasite  which  occurs  in 
vast  quantities  on  the  roots  of  plants 
of  the  peafiower  tribe,  such  as  clover, 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  bird’s-foot  tre¬ 
foil.  Such  plants  have  their  rootlets 
covered  with  small  round  tubercles, 
and  in  their  midst  are  embedded  innu¬ 
merable  little  parasitic  creatures,  whose 
function  with  relation  to  the  plant  is 
nevertheless  a  friendly  one.  For  they 
supply  it,  so  to  speak,  with  non-organic 
manure  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  turn  it  into 
compounds  of  such  a  sort  that  clover 
or  lady’s  fingers  can  at  once  assimilate 
it.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  great  im¬ 


portance  of  this  recently  discovered  ac¬ 
tivity,  we  must  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  composition  of  our  atmosphere. 

Everybody  knows  that  air  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Most  people  also  know  that  ni¬ 
trogenous  matter  is  indispensable  to 
plant  and  animal  life.  Yet  most 
plants  and  animals,  though  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  ocean  of  nitrogen,  cannot 
help  themselves  to  it ;  it  is  a  case  of 
“  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a 
drop  to  drink.”  Just  as  sea  water 
must  be  evaporated  and  recondensed, 
either  naturally  in  clouds,  or  artificially 
in  a  condenser,  before  we  can  drink  it, 
so  nitrogen  must  be  converted  into  the 
form  of  nitrates  before  green  plants 
can  use  it,  or  can  hand  it  on  in  a  util- 
izable  condition  to  animals.  Now  the 
parasite  which  inhabits  the  root-tuber¬ 
cles  of  the  peafiower  tribe  has  this 
unique  power  of  turning  nitrogen  into 
nitrates  ;  and  hence,  long  before  men 
knew  why,  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  certain  crops  of  peaflowers  had 
the  special  faculty  of  restoring  fertility 
to  exhausted  soils.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  discovery  will  fur¬ 
ther  react  upon  agriculture,  and  that 
the  fertilizing  bacteria  will  in  future 
be  deliberately  sown,  so  to  speak,  by 
sowing  the  crops  on  whose  roots  they 
mostly  congregate.  As  for  the  bac¬ 
teria  themselves,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves ;  their  germs  are  every¬ 
where,  only  waiting  for  the  fitting 
plant  to  turn  up  with  which  to  con¬ 
clude  a  mutually  advantageous  alliance. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
“  germs”  are  not  by  any  means  all  of 
them  noxious.  They  are  merely  seeds 
or  spores  of  many  various  species.  In¬ 
deed,  the  vast  majority  are  quite  in¬ 
nocuous.  Some  of  the  species  are 
harmful,  and  attack  living  bodies. 
Some  are  neutral,  and  live  in  our 
mouths  and  stomachs  quite  harmlessly. 
Some  are  good  scavengers,  breaking  up 
the  bodies  of  dead  plants  and  animals 
into  forms  in  which  their  materials 
can  be  employed  over  again  for  the 
production  of  fresh  life.  And  some 
are  highly  important  as  doing  work 
for  plants,  and  therefore  for  us,  which 
we  and  they  cannot  do  in  person.  It 
is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  almost 
all  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  bodies 
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of  all  existing  plants  and  animals  has 
been  slowly  purveyed  for  us  through 
innumerable  ages  by  successive  gener¬ 
ations  of  these  invisible  workers,  or 
their  analogues  in  earlier  periods. 

Earth,  ocean,  and  the  lower  layers 
of  the  air  are  thus  seen  to  consist  of 
one  vast  stratum  of  actual  or  potential 
life — of  living  plants  and  animals,  ^or 
of  the  germs,  spores,  seeds,  and  eggs 
which  produce  them.  We  must  think 
of  the  atmosphere  as  filled  with  num¬ 
berless  fioating  organisms  ;  we  must 
think  of  the  soil  as  a  vast  vitalized 
magma  of  all  sorts  of  life — roots, 
stocks,  and  tubers  ;  interlacing  threads 
of  moulds  and  hingi ;  worms  and 
larvje  ;  shrews,  moles,  and  beetles ; 
creeping  insects,  crustaceans,  and  mi¬ 
nute  root- parasites  ;  decaying  leaves 
and  bodies  of  small  deer ;  each  of 
which  is  in  turn  a  pullulating  mother 
of  plants  and  animals.  A  mighty  belt 
of  life  surrounds  our  planet  like  a 
robe  ;  it  spreads  in  a  thick  zone  over 
plain  and  valley,  over  hill  and  moun¬ 


tain,  through  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
among  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  every  part  of  it  falls  in  with  every 
other  element  of  life,  not  indeed  in  the 
sense  that  no  conflict  occuis  (for  “  na¬ 
ture  is  one  with  rapine”),  but  in  the 
sense  with  which  Darwinism  has  made 
us  familiar — that  each  must  accommo¬ 
date  itself  in  the  long  run  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  mass  around  it.  The  whole  is 
thus  one  vast  “  happy  family.”  Por¬ 
tions  of  our  earth  are  almost  unfitted 
for  life — the  poles,  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains,  the  desert  sands  ;  though  even 
there  life  is  present  in  diminished  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  wherever  a  living  is  to  be 
picked  up  by  hook  or  crook,  there 
somebody  is  picking  it ;  and  all  work 
together  as  one  boundless  community, 
nuitually  unregarding,  often  mutually 
hostile,  yet  mutually  helpful  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  wider  and  deeper  sense,  which 
neglects  the  individual  and  embraces 
only  the  continued  possibilities  of  the 
complex  totality. — Lotigman's  Maga- 
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The  story  was  told  to  Plaistow,  Ven- 
nering,  and  myself  in  the  moonlight, 
on  the  banks  of  that  exquisite  reach  of 
the  Jhelum  in  Kashmir  known  as  the 
Chenar  Bagh,  or  Garden  of  Plane 
Trees.  It  was  told  by  the  Major 
d  propos  of  the  appointment  of  young 
Hedlam,  of  the  Sikhs,  to  the  command 
of  an  isolated  fort  up  Gilgit  way.  Iled- 
1am  had  departed  abruptly  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Vennering,  with  whom  he 
had  chummed,  ivas  asked  to  join  our 
party,  whereupon  he  ordered  his  sleep¬ 
ing  doongah  to  be  moored  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  ours,  and  the  arrangement 
was  complete. 

Naturally  the  talk  drifted  in  the 
direction  of  Hedlam  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Marden  Plaistow,  M.P., 
theorist  and  advocate  of  every  pro-na¬ 
tive  scheme  that  India  and  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  native  press  have  ever  tried  to 
foist  upon  England,  entered  very  eager¬ 
ly  into  the  discussion.  He  was  a  stout, 
flabby  man,  in  search  of  ideas  and  in¬ 


formation  on  Indian  matters.  He  pes¬ 
tered  ns  with  questions  and  arguments, 
and  disbelieved  us  most  obstinately 
when  we  told  him  the  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  truth. 

“  They  should  undoubtedly  select  an 
older  and  more  experienced  man  to  fill 
so  responsible  a  position,”  Plaistow 
was  saying  dogmatically.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious,  as  usual,  to  condemn  the  action 
of  the  Simla  Government  whenever 
possible. 

“  Why  asked  the  Major  mildly. 

It  had  taken  him  a  hard  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  living  and  learning  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  Plaistow  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  master  inside  of  six 
months. 

“  It’s  a  patent  absurdity,”  remarked 
Plaistow,  filling  his  glass  with  an  air 
of  judicial  disapprobation.  “  A  mere 
boy — not  yet  twenty-four  !  It’s  not 
fair  to  the  boy  himself,  let  alone  the 
rest.”  Then,  appearing  to  realize  to 
the  full  the  enormity  of  the  oQicial 
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offence,  he  proceeded  impressively, 
“  But  why — why  do  they  do  it  ?  They 
can  hardly  expect  a  boy  like  that  to 
govern  and  keep  in  check,  direct  and 
administer  a  turbulent  country  half  as 
big  as  Wales,” 

“On  350  rupees  a  month,  too,” 
chimed  in  Lieutenant  Vennering  feel- 
ingly  ;  “  350  rupees  a  month,  a  batch 
of  Sepoys,  and  a  mud  fort.  On  the 
cheap,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  The  Government  does  not  often 
err  on  the  side  of  economy,”  replied 
Plaistow,  “  though  in  this  case  they 
certainly  seem  to  be  acting  on  the  pen¬ 
ny-wise  principle.  It  is  just  part  and 
parcel  of  their  usual  blundering.” 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  Ma¬ 
jor  :  “  If  the  native  element  should — ” 

“  But  it  won’t,”  returned  the  Major 
with  some  asperity. 

“Won’t!  Why  not?” 

“  Never  does,  somehow.” 

Even  Plaistow  seemed  struck  with 
the  Major’s  conviction. 

“  I  could  cite  instances,”  he  said 
doubtfully. 

“  Instances  may  go  to  the  deuce  ! 
Look  at  the  thing  broadly.  We  al¬ 
ways  do  it,  and  it  always  turns  out  all 
right,  except — ” 

“  Ah,  except !” 

“  Except  it  may  cost  a  life  or  two.” 

“  Still,  it  is  hardly  logical,  you  will 
allow'  ?” 

“  No,  it’s  not  logical ;  it’s  better. 
It’s  positively  diplomatic — though  it  is 
possible  that  the  powers  that  be  don’t 
know  that.  It  makes  quite  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  mathematical  problem  for  the  na¬ 
tive  mind.  If  the  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  sahib  with  twenty  men  can  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  in  a  day,  how 
long  would  it  take  the  older  and  more 
experienced  sahib  with  fifty  men. 
See?” 

“But,”  objected  Plaistow,  “you 
have  admitted  that  the  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  sahib  sometimes  fails.” 

“  Seldom  fails,”  corrected  the  Ma¬ 
jor  ;  “  though  I  admit  he  occasionally 
loses  his  life.”  He  paused  a  moment 
before  ho  went  on.  “  Then  I  believe 
there  are  other  influences  at  work.” 

“  What  influences?”  exclaimed 
Plaistow,  hot  on  the  scent  of  new  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Major  paused  again.  .“  It  is 


hard  to  explain,”  he  said  at  last. 
“  Given  the  occasion  we  invariably  get 
the  man.  I  could  tell  you  a  story.” 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Plaistow. 

“  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
story  had  better  not  be  told.  It  won’t 
do  you  any  good,”  continued  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  in  a  tone  of  which  Plaistow  failed 
to  apprehend  the  full  meaning. 

“  Fire  away,  Major,”  interjected 
Vennering. 

The  Major  changed  his  position  to 
rekindle  his  cheroot,  and  between  the 
putfs  began  : 

“  Very  well,  though  it’s  quite  an  or¬ 
dinary  story— no  exception  at  all,  only 
to  prove  the  rule,  you  know.  It  all 
happened  up  there,”  he  continued, 
waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  “  and  the  principal 
characters  were  an  ugly  native  drum, 
a  most  villainous-looking  priest,  and  a 
very  young  subaltern. 

“  I  needn’t  tell  you  his  name.  The 
fellows  said  he’d  have  forgotten  it  him¬ 
self  but  for  the  saving  influence  of  his 
aunt’s  letters — their  addresses,  I  mean  ; 
he  never  got  any  farther  with  them 
than  the  address.  We  called  him  the 
“  Bun” — I  forget  why.  He  had  a 
round,  wholesome,  sunburnt  face,  and 
was  a  careless,  light-hearted  youngster, 
with  light  eyelashes  emphasized  by  a 
blink.  Just  the  last  sort  of  chap  for  an 
independent  command  among  a  newly 
annexed  and  turbulent  tribe,  one  would 
have  thought — that  is,  one  who  knew 
him  at  that  date.  Later,  at  Childazai, 
I  began  to  think  differently  ;  but  that’s 
premature. 

“  The  Bun  was,  in  fact,  the  sort  of 
fellow  you  meet  by  the  dozen  at  any 
public  school.  Afterward  these  rough 
drafts  are  elaborated  in  various  ways 
with  various  results,  and  are  liked  or 
disliked  accordingly.  Here  along  the 
frontier  we  go  the  right  way  about 
bringing  out  any  good  the  boys  may 
have  in  them  by  making  them  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  In  the  lonely  out¬ 
posts  self-reliance  and  ready  resource 
develop  in  the  most  unlikely  cases  and 
influence  important  issues,  but  their 
success  is  seldom  heard  of  beyond  the 
nearest  cantonments.  Such  cases  are 
too  common  to  take  notice  of. 

.  “  The  Childazais  are,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  a  hill-tribe  born  and  bred 
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iu  the  belief  that  they  have  an  imme¬ 
morial  right  to  live  by  harrying  the 
plains  which  lie  below  their  fastnesses. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  descending 
at  intervals  to  carry  oil  the  crops  and 
the  cattle,  as  well  as  an  assortment  of 
women  and  children — the  latter  they 
sold  as  slaves  over  the  border.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  conveniently  within 
reach  of  one  of  the  principal  trade- 
routes  through  the  mountains,  where 
for  generations  they  had  waylaid  and 

{dundered  the  passing  caravans  to  their 
learts’  content  and  with  practical  im¬ 
punity. 

“  After  vainly  trying  to  subsidize 
the  tribe,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  in¬ 
cessant  raids,  and  slave  dealing,  and 
troubles  of  all  sorts,  which  paralyzed 
trade  on  the  road  and  turned  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  into  a  desert,  the 
Government  at  length  resolved  to  com¬ 
pel  obedience  instead  of  paying  for  it. 
Accordingly  we  made  a  quiet  little  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  mountains  to  teach 
them  manners. 

“  Afterward  we  disarmed  the  tribes, 
gave  them  their  orders,  and  retired, 
leaving  a  subaltern  with  a  score  or  so 
of  Pathans  at  Kalt,  a  fort  commanding 
the  only  pass  by  which  the  tribes  could 
descend  into  the  lowlands. 

“  Things  went  on  well  enough  for  a 
time,  and  then  rumors  began  to  get 
round  of  renewed  raids,  and  it  was 
about  this  period  the  authorities  saw 
fit  to  send  the  Bun  up  to  serve  his  turn 
of  sentry-go  at  Kalt. 

“  I  was  seedy  that  hot  weather,  and 
had  an  extra  term  of  leave,  toward  the 
end  of  which  I  found  myself  not  so  far 
from  Childazai.  I  had  been  there  with 
the  expedition,  and  thought  I  should 
like  to  have  a  look  at  the  old  place  and 
the  Bun.  Incidentally,  also,  I  was 
rather  curious  to  see  how  the  Bun  up¬ 
held  his  authority. 

“  Childazai  is  well  up  toward  the 
Eoof  of  the  World,  as  you  know,  and 
is  not  precisely  an  easy  place  to  get  at. 
But  I  reached  it  after  some  trifling 
misadventures,  and  wjis  welcomed  by 
the  Bun  with  effusion. 

“  I  found  him  very  fit.  He  blushed 
and  blinked  much  in  the  old  way,  and 
to  a  casual  observer  his  responsibilities 
did  not  seem  to  weigh  upon  him. 

“  While  we  were  waiting  for  dinner 
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he  took  me  up  on  the  top  of  the  fort 
to  have  a  look  round. 

“  Kalt  is  not  large.  Its  little  square 
towers  stand  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
pass,  on  a  short,  rocky  terrace,  below 
which  the  torrent  of  the  Somara  roars 
through  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
sheer  walls  of  granite  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height.  The  river  bed  being  im¬ 
passable,  the  path  to  the  plains  zigzags 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort  —a  conven¬ 
ient  arrangement,  as  the  Bun  remarked. 

“  The  whole  region  is  the  most  God¬ 
forsaken  medley  of  black  naked  moun¬ 
tain-sides  and  gloomy  ravines,  swept 
alternately  by  seas  of  mist  or  bitter 
winds  off  the  snows.  Looking  north¬ 
ward  the  view  is  blocked  by  the  tail- 
end  of  one  of  the  biggest  glaciers  in 
the  world. 

“  In  the  mid-distance  the  Bun  point¬ 
ed  out  the  principal  village,  where  the 
irregular  lines  of  flat  roofs  looked  like 
a  broad  ruined  stair,  leading  up  to  the 
squat  tower  of  the  Rajah’s  castle. 

“  ‘  See  that  dark  thing  on  the  top 
of  the  tower  ?  ’  asked  the  Bun,  hand¬ 
ing  me  his  field-glass  ;  ‘  that’s  the  pet 
fetish  of  this  cheerful  neighborhood. 
It’s  a  drum,  rimmed  round  with  big 
garnets.  It  used  to  be  beaten  by  pro¬ 
pitious  fairies  or  devils  when  a  projeet- 
ed  raid  was  destined  to  turn  oat  lueky.’ 

“  ‘  It  hasn’t  been  used  lately,’  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“  ‘  Ko,  but  it’s  still  there,’  he  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Directly  below  us,  across  the  gorge 
enclosing  the  unseen  river,  a  frail  bi  idge 
of  twigs  swung  in  the  evening  wind 
over  a  depth  of  black  abyss.  I  didn’t 
feel  like  trying  it,  and  said  so  to  the 
Bun. 

“  He  gazed  at  it  abstractedly,  and 
agreed  with  me.  ‘  I’ve  been  over  it 
once  or  twice,  but  it  isn’t  a  pleasure. 
It’s  one  of  our  high  roads,  and  I’ve 
had  it  strengthened  with  ropes  and 
slats,  as  you  see.’ 

“  And  then  he  took  me  down  to  din¬ 
ner. 

“  ‘  What  have  these  beggars  to  do 
with  magic  drums  ?  ’  I  asked  present¬ 
ly.  ‘  I  understood  they  were  Mussul¬ 
mans.’ 

“  The  Bun  nodded. 

“  ‘  Dissenters,’  he  explained,  as  he 
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tackled  a  second  helping  of  a  whole 
lean  hen.  ‘  They  despise  the  Koran, 
and  have  a  convenient  schism  of  their 
own,  under  the  dogmas  of  which  they 
may  drink  wine  and  bedevil  themselves 
generally.  Their  one  golden  rule  con¬ 
sists  in  paying  the  IMr— that’s  the 
high-priest — handsomely,  and  he  ar¬ 
ranges  the  rest.  Not  half  bad,  you 
know,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  What  do  they  believe  in  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  They  believe  in  the  devils  and 
the  drum — principally  the  drum — and 
the  influence  of  the  Pir  with  the  bogies 
all  round.’ 

“  ‘  These  gorges,  I  remember  now, 
are  supposed  to  be  peopled  by  demons 
and  wizards,’  I  said,  ‘  but  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  the  drum.’ 

“  ‘  Of  course  not,’  replied  the  Bun. 
‘  You  don’t  suppose  they’d  have  left 
that  around  for  the  Tommies  to  fool 
with.  They  hid  it.  Why,  it’s  the 
luck  of  the  Childazais,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  beginning  of  all  evil  in  these 
parts.’ 

“  After  this  we  began  to  talk  on  the 
subjects  men  always  talk  of  when  they 
meet  on  the  edges  of  the  world — the 
’Varsity  match,  golf,  music-halls,  and, 
lastly,  we  fell  to  discussing  the  chances 
of  a  row. 

“  ‘  We’re  in  for  a  bit  of  a  storm  here, 
or  I’m  much  mistaken,’  he  said.  ‘  The 
tribe  is  being  flea-bitten  into  discon¬ 
tent.’ 

“  ‘  The  Pir?  ’  I  hazarded. 

“  ‘  Naturally,’  he  returned.  ‘  The 
Pir  is  no  end  of  a  chap  !  In  the  old 
days  he  used  to  levy  tithes  on  the  loot 
of  the  caravans,  and,  in  fact,  on  all 
the  plunder  these  beggars  brought  back 
from  their  raids,  I  believe  he  has  a 
ten -foot  well  crammed  with  treasure. 
I’d  not  like  to  meddle  with  it,  by 
George  ;  it  is  heavy  with  rusted  blood  ! 
Now  his  income  is  paltry  in  compaiison 
to  what  it  was,  and  he  fails  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  embargo  laid  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  outgoings  and  ancient 
customs  of  the  tribe.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  grumbling  and  chafing 
this  while  past.’ 

“  ‘You  should  report  it,’  I  observed. 

“  ‘  I  have,’  he  answered  ;  ‘  but  you 
know  what  they  always  say — that  they 
don’t  want  to  go  to  any  expense  in  the 
way  of  sending  up  reinforcements,  and 


hint  that  if  I  am  worth  my  salt  I  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  tribe  quiet.’ 

“‘So  you  should,’  1  agreed,  with 
the  proper  amount  of  superiority. 

“  ‘  I  wish  you  had  it  to  do,  then,’ 
exclaimed  the  Bun,  boyishly,  driven 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  patience.  ‘  I 
daresay  1  might  manage  the  ruck,  but 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  an 
astute,  daring  old  cadger  as  the  Pir,  I 
tell  you  I  feel  pretty  childish.’ 

“  ‘  Go  up  and  talk  to  the  Rajah 
about  it,’  I  suggested. 

“  The  Bun  laughed  scornfully. 

“  ‘  Rajah  be  hanged  !  ’  he  scoffed. 
‘  The  Pir  is  head  and  shoulders  the 
biggest  man  in  this  district,  lie  holds 
the  Rajah  and  the  headmen  in  tlie  hol¬ 
low  of  his  hand,  especially  as  their  de¬ 
sires  jump  with  his  admonitions.’ 

“  ‘  By-the-by,’  I  said,  ‘  I  forgot  to 
mention  a  little  incident  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  way  up.  It  has  just 
struck  me  it  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  present  position.  When  we 
were  crossing  one  of  the  lower  passes 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  gaunt  hillman 
going  all  he  knew  in  the  teeth  of  the 
deadly  cold  wind  without  a  rag  upon 
him  but  his  dhoti  (waistcloth).  I  told 
my  fellows  to  stop  him  if  they  could. 
They  got  round  him,  and  asked  him 
who  he  was  and  where  he  was  going. 
He  looked  at  me  over  their  heads,  and 
he  had  the  burning  eye  of  a  fanatic. 
“  The  vultures  are  gathering,”  he  said, 
fiercely  ;  I  go  to  the  feast.’’  With 
that  he  swung  round  on  his  heels  and 
started  up  the  pass — ’ 

“  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth  when  the  Bun  cut  in,  evi¬ 
dently  much  excited  : 

“  ‘  Why  the  dickens  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  before  ?’  he  exclaimed;  ‘we’re 
in  for  it.’ 

*■  “  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  hang  it  all  !  I  can’t  wait  to 
enter  into  details  now,’  he  replied,  with 
some  heat,  ‘  but  you  may  take  it  they 
are  up  to  some  extra  devilry.  I’ve  laid 
myself  out  to  understand  these  Chil¬ 
dazais.  I  can  talk  their  lingo  more  or 
less,  and  my  spies  have  been  telling 
me  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Nunga  — 
that’s  your  friend.  But  I  did  not 
know  he  was  here.’ 

“  ‘  Who  or  what  is  he,  anyway  ?  ’ 

“  The  Bun  pondered  the  situation 
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with  the  air  of  a  war-worn  veteran, 
and  then  1  Raw  that  he  had  altered 
since  we  parted  down  country.  At 
last  he  spoke,  grimly  enough  : 

“  ‘  Just  what  he  said.  It  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  discon¬ 
tent  has  come  to  a  head.  Probably  the 
Pir  has  got  wind  of  a  fat  caravan  on 
the  road,  and  that  has  hastened  mat¬ 
ters.  1  tell  you;  Lake,  these  hills  will 
never  be  clean  or  quiet  until  the  Pir 
has  a  bullet  through  him,  or  is  lying 
by  the  heels  inside  the  jail  at  Lahore. 
There’s  going  to  be  trouble,  and  you’ll 
be  in  for  it.  Though  I  don’t  believe 
these  Childazais  will  budge  until  the 
drum  beats.  After  that,  daylight  will 
find  them  on  the  lower  hills.’ 

“  ‘  They’ll  force  the  pass  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  They’ll  try,’  said  the  Bun,  rub¬ 
bing  his  head  reflectively.  ‘  What  do 
you  think  should  be  done?  ’ 

“  1  didn’t  see  that  I  had  any  call  to 
play  Providence  to  the  Bun,  so  I  re¬ 
plied  that  we  should  keep  the  pass — he 
could  be  Iloratius,  and  I  would  be  the 
other  two. 

“  The  Bun  grinned  with  an  effort. 

“  ‘  The  Horatii  hadn’t  to  face  match¬ 
locks,  which  alters  the  case  a  bit,’  he 
rejoined,  and  filled  up  a  big  pipe  with 
dry  Indian  tobacco,  which  he  smoked 
for  a  while  in  silence. 

“  ‘  Look  here.  Lake,’  he  said,  when 
he  had  apparently  made  up  his  mind 
to  seme  course  of  action  ;  ‘  as  you  are 
here.  I’ll  leave  you  in  command  of  the 
fort,  and  I’ll  go  out  and  make  a  re¬ 
connaissance  with  Durda  Khan.’ 

“  For  some  time  I  followed  the  Bun 
as  he  moved  about  the  fort,  giving  or¬ 
ders,  and  making  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  latter  included  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  some  torches  and  fire-balls  of 
resinous  wood. 

“  ‘  You  see,’  he  explained,  ‘  we’ll 
need  some  light  to  shoot  by  if  they  try 
to  rush  the  pass.  My  word,  we’ll  have 
them  on  the  hop  !  ’ 

“  After  midnight  he  started  with 
Durda  Khan,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  A1  cragsman  ;  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  looked,  when  got  up  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  desperate  a  cut-throat  as 
you  would  care  to  trust  your  life  to  on 
a  lonely  road. 

“  The  long  hours  dragged  by.  The 
night  was  thick  and  stormy,  and,  on 
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thinking  over  our  situation  in  solitude, 
I  decided  that  the  look  out  was  not 
particularly  hopeful. 

“  Kalt  was  by  no  means  a  silent  spot. 
The  wind  whistled  and  shrieked  down 
the  valleys,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
water  seemed  to  grow  louder  and  more 
threatening  as  the  night  deepened, 
while  every  now  and  then  a  distant  rat¬ 
tling  roar  told  of  some  landslip  or  fall 
of  stones  in  the  nullahs  around. 

“  Suddenly,  as  I  listened,  in  the  lull 
of  the  storm  a  now  sound  arose.  Two 
or  three  dull  booming  notes  floated 
down  the  gorge,  followed  by  a  long  re¬ 
verberating  roll  of  drums.  This  was 
repeated  three  times,  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  din  seemed  to  leap  and  clash 
across  the  chasms.  It  was  the  most  in¬ 
spiriting  and  warlike  call  to  arms  I 
have  ever  heard. 

“  I  had  no  need  to  be  told  what  it 
was.  The  war-drum  of  the  Childazais 
had  spoken,  and  the  revolt  was  fairly 
afoot.  But  where  was  the  Bun  ?  I 
began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  about 
him.  It  is  acknowletlged  that  a  little 
bloodshed  heartens  the  beginning  of  a 
raid,  and  a  decisive  step,  like  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  an  English  officer, 
leaves  small  room  for  repentance,  as 
the  tribes  well  know,  and  is  useful  be¬ 
sides  in  deciding  waverers. 

“  From  the  ramparts  nothing  was 
visible  in  the  darkness.  The  wind 
had  lulled,  only  a  chill  breeze  moaned 
like  a  sick  child  about  the  walls.  Pres¬ 
ently  it  carried  to  me  a  sinister  inti¬ 
mation.  From  far  away  came  the  clear 
ring  of  steel,  and  a  soft  minor  clatter 
as  of  wooden-hafted  spears,  and  then 
a  continuous  hum.  This  ceased,  and 
for  a  long  time  nothing  but  the  voices 
of  water,  wind,  and  rock  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

“  An  hour  and  a  half  passed  ;  still 
we  waited  and  listened,  till  I  heard  the 
sharp,  distinct  fall  of  a  single  stone 
from  the  crest  of  cliff  to  the  north. 
Instantly  I  gave  the  order  to  light  up. 

“  III  a  moment  a  flare  of  torches 
shone  out  over  the  terrace  and  pathway 
above  the  fort,  making  all  as  clear  as 
moonlight. 

“  Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
for  all  the  hum  of  life  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  air.  Then,  from  the 
dimmer  shadows  of  the  track,  a  muffled 
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hill  man  crossed  the  path  where  it  wid¬ 
ened  to  meet  the  terrace,  as  a  weasel 
crosses  a  road. 

“  I  watched  him  till  he  disappeared, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  said  gently  ; 
‘  The  Pir.’ 

“  I  turned  quickly.  It  was  the  Bun, 
wet  and  bedraggled,  but  still  the  Bud, 
safe  and  sound. 

“  ‘  My  son,  I  did  not  expect  you,’  I 
said,  greatly  relieved.  ‘  Now  that  you 
have  come,  may  I  ask  what  you  pro¬ 
pose  doing  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Sending  them  home,’  he  answered 
quietly,  as  if  that  performance  was  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  ‘  Lake,’ 
he  added,  ‘  if  anything  should  happen, 
you  know,  hold  on ;  don’t  let  ’em 
pass  !  I’ve  sent  a  message  to  Gilgit.’ 

“  ‘  What’s  going  to  happen  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  Lord  knows.  It’s  touch  and 
go,’  he  replied,  and  left  me. 

“  Meantime  theChildazaishad  issued 
in  crowding  ranks  from  the  narrow 
track,  some  dropping  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  crags,  till  they  tilled  the  little 
terrace  from  end  to  end.  Theu  they 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  contemplated 
the  rusty  muzzles  of  two  old  seven- 
pounders  of  obsolete  mechanism  and 
uncertain  efficacy  which  faced  them 
from  the  fort.  On  the  other  side  was 
the  clear  drop  of  something  like  live 
hundred  feet  into  the  blackness,  where 
the  Somara  foamed,  full-fed  with  melt¬ 
ed  snows,  between  her  close-set  preci¬ 
pices. 

“  ‘  Go  forward,  my  brothers  !  ’  called 
out  a  commanding  voice. 

“  The  crowd  sidled  forward  with  the 
movement  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  From 
the  fort  no  one  spoke,  but  one  of  the 
gunners  lit  an  additional  torch,  and 
stuck  it  through  an  embrasure  into  an 
iron  ring  outside.  The  strong  blaze 
threw  the  rocking  sea  of  fierce,  up¬ 
turned  faces  into  sharp  relief,  while  be¬ 
hind  the  scarred,  beetling  heights 
shone  wet  and  glistening. 

“  Again  the  order  was  given  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  a  muttering  from  the  front 
answered  that  the  path  was  shut. 

“  A  tall  figure  in  a  flowing  choga 
raised  itself  on  an  outcropping  ledge 
of  rock. 

“  ‘  My  brothers,  fear  not !  Go  for¬ 
ward  !  ’ 

“  Of  course  it  was  the  Pir,  who,  con¬ 


fident  that  we  would  not  be  the  first 
to  draw  blood,  showed  himself  without 
concern. 

“  ‘  Forward,  men  of  the  Childazais  ; 
has  not  the  drum  beaten  ?  ’ 

“  The  crowd  gathered  itself  for  a 
rush,  when  a  single  word  like  a  pistol- 
shot  rang  across  the  pass  : 

“  ‘  Slop  !  ’ 

“  I  recognized  the  Bun’s  familiar 
tones,  but  could  not  locate  them  for 
some  seconds. 

“‘Look,  men  of  Childazai!’  he 
went  on  ;  ‘  the  drum  has  indeed  been 
beaten,  but  it  was  for  the  victory  of 
the  Sircar.’ 

“  At  this  astounding  statement  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  him.  lie  stooi 
on  the  swaying  bridge  of  twigs,  the 
torch  held  by  Durda  Khan  at  his  back 
making  a  patch  of  light  about  him. 
The  tearing  wind  of  the  gully  had  car¬ 
ried  away  his  cap,  and  his  tow-colored 
head  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

“  ‘  lie  lies,  Iny  brothers  !  Has  not 
the  drum  spoken  from  the  tower  of 
Childazai  ?  The  Powers  of  the  Air  are 
with  us,’  shouted  the  Pir,  in  return. 

“  ‘  Nay,  Childazais,  believe  not  such 
foolish  speech.  The  Powers  of  the  Air 
have  given  the  drum  to  the  Great 
Queen,  that  she  may  reign  over  you  in 
peace  forever.  Behold  !  ’ 

“  lie  stooped,  and  raised  a  bulky  ob¬ 
ject  in  his  arms.  The  light  shone  full 
upon  it,  and  I  perceived  it  was  a  large 
drum,  around  which  ran  a  flash  of  red 
sparkles  as  it  was  raised. 

“  A  groan  of  mingled  dismay  and 
baffled  purpose  rose  from  the  tribes¬ 
men.  It  was  clear  they  recognized 
their  fetish.  The  whole  throng  swayed, 
growling,  then  paused.  In  the  momen¬ 
tary  hush  I  heard  a  snapping  of  breech 
actions. 

“  The  Bun  raised  the  drum  higher 
against  his  breast. 

“  ‘  Shoot !  ’  he  said,  calmly. 

“  The  high-hammered  guns  were 
held  on  the  cock,  but  none  fiied. 

“  The  Bun  took  advantage  of  the 
hesitation. 

“  ‘  Your  Pir  has  deceived  you,’  he 
cried.  ‘  “  Behold  !”  said  he,  “  the 
drum  beats  that  the  people  of  the 
mountains  may  go  down  to  harry  the 
lowlands.”  And  he  knew  not  that  the 
drum  beat  on  the  towers  of  Kalt  for  us  !’ 
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“  The  Pir’s  face  was  a  sight  to  watch. 
To  say  that  it  had  been  beaten  by  his 
own  orders  at  Childazai  would  have 
been  to  give  himself  away  ;  the  only 
course  left  open  to  him  was  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
article.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  ;  but 
the  Bun  merely  bade  the  tribe  send  to 
see  if  their  drum  were  still  in  its  old 
place. 

“  There  was  a  h  ng  pause.  The  frail 
bridge  swayed  in  the  breeze,  and  I  did 
not  envy  the  Bun  his  position. 

“  ‘  If  any  man  shoots,’  he  added  sig¬ 
nificantly,  ‘  I  will  fall  into  the  river 
with  your  drum,  and  then  the  Chil- 
dazais  must  be  forever  accursed.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Eternal  light  and  storm  will 
ravage  the  mountains,  and  ye  will  die 
in  the  dark.  The  spirit  of  the  drum 
will  torment  you,  and  wipe  out  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Childazai  as  a  man 
wipes  away  a  crawling  fly  on  a  wet  day.’ 

“  Then  it  was  that  I  put  the  wrong 
end  of  my  cigar  into  my  mouth.  I 
had  not  given  the  Bun  credit  for  so 
much  imagination. 

“  The  Pir  saw  things  were  going 
against  him,  and  he  made  a  bold  stroke. 
Besides,  in  his  case  familiarity  with  the 
drum  had  bred  contempt,  no  doubt. 

“  ‘  Shoot !’  he  yelled  ;  ‘  I  will  charm 
away  the  curses,  and  the  Powers  of  the 
Air  will  give  their  people  of  the  Chil- 
dazais  another  drum.’ 

“  But  the  tribesmen  are  a  conserva¬ 
tive  race,  and  this  proposal  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor.  The  older  men 
gathered  into  a  group  and  consulted. 

‘  What  would  you  have  us  to  do, 
sahib  ?  ’  asked  an  old  headman  at 
last ;  for  of  course  the  Rajah  did  not 
care  to  appear  too  prominently  in  so 
risky  an  affair. 

“  ‘  Give  up  the  Pir  and  the  Rajah,’ 
replied  the  Bun  ;  ‘  and  after  that  I 
will  carry  your  drum  into  the  fort  in 
safety.  Then  the  tribe  will  bring  me 
their  arms,  and  leave  them  in  my  care 
until  the  Government  gives  orders.  If 
these  things  be  faithfully  done,  then 
will  I  in  three  days  return  to  you  your 
drum  unharmed.  Choose  now,  oh 
Childazais  !  ’ 

“  I  was  pleased  with  the  Bun.  He 
was  developing  qualities. 

“  After  a  good  deal  of  parleying  this 
was  arranged,  and  before  the  sun  rose 
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over  the  mountains  the  Bun’s  demands 
were  complied  with  to  his  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  The  Rajah  and  the  Pir  were 
safely  immured  in  the  fort,  and  an  as¬ 
sorted  pile  of  weapons — matchlocks. 
Express’  rifles,  French  and  Russian 
made  guns,  jezails,  tulwars,  and  so  on 
— encumbered  the  ground  floor  of  the 
tower  by  the  eastern  gate. 

“  ‘  Rather  a  job  lot,’  commented  the 
Bun,  as  he  looked  them  over.  ‘  Yet 
some  of  these  chaps  are  very  pretty 
shots  ;  the  thought  of  it  made  me  feel 
queerish  out  on  that  bridge.’ 

“  Meanwhile  I  examined  the  drum. 
As  far  as  appearances  went  it  was  a 
fraud — a  ramshackle,  weatherbeaten 
fraud — and  I  remarked  that  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  occasionally  hang  on 
shaky  pegs. 

“  ‘  How  the  mischief  did  you  secure 
the  thing  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Durda  Khan,’  he  answered 
shortly. 

“  After  this  he  ate  an  indecently 
hearty  breakfast,  during  which  he 
made  only  one  remark,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  jolly  good  plan  to  have  a 
hostage  or  two,  and  that  he  rather 
thought  things  would  now  straighten 
themselves  out  a  bit  in  the  hills. 
Which  they  did.  That’s  the  story.” 

The  Major  dropped  back  into  his 
chair,  and  silence  fell  upon  us. 

Presently  Plaistow  said  : 

“  Of  course  that  young  man  got  pro¬ 
motion  ?” 

“  Well,”  returned  the  Major,  with 
some  hesitation,  “  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  did.” 

”  You  should  have  made  it  your 
business  to  see  to  it,”  exclaimed  Plais¬ 
tow.  ‘‘  A  lot  can  be  done  through  the 
papers.” 

The  Major  laughed  oddly. 

“  A  lot  was  done  through  the  papers. 
They  got  hold  of  some  version  of  the 
affair,  and  the  howling  faction  at  homo 
were  rather  down  on  the  Bun  in  conse¬ 
quence.” 

“  And  the  Pir?”  asked  Plaistow. 

”  Spent  twelve  months  in  Lahore 
Jail,  and  then  some  one  at  home  work¬ 
ed  a  petition  for  his  release.” 

Plaistow  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
It  seemed  he  had  begun  to  regard  re¬ 
lease  petitions  in  a  new  light. 

”  As  I  said,  certain  people  were 
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down  on  the  Bun,  and  said  he  had 
acted  in  a  reprehensible  and  high¬ 
handed  manner,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  racial  and  religious  prejudices  of 
the  people.” 

“  He  did  extremely  right !”  ejacula¬ 
ted  Plaistow.  “  The  lad  was  a  hero.” 

The  Major  smiled. 

“  They  championed  the  Pir  to  some 
purpose.  England’s  enemies  can  al¬ 
ways  find  an  English  champion.  The 
Pir  was  let  out,  and  at  once  he  struck 
a  bee-line  for  the  hills.  No  doubt  he 
felt  he  had  a  duty  to  fulfil.  The 
Howlers  said  that  forgiveness  had 
melted  his  heart,  and  foretold  that  he 
would  make  a  typical  ruler  of  a  savage 
tribe.  They  were  quite  right,  as  it 
happened.  He  was  peculiarly  typical.” 

I  fancied  that  Plaistow’s  cheek  looked 
very  white  in  the  moonlight.  He  was 
staring  up  at  the  dim  bulk  of  the 
Tukt-i-Sulieman  with  its  temple-crown. 

Perhaps  the  devil  prompted  me  to 
speak. 

”  How  so  ?”  said  I. 

“  He  arrived  in  the  hills  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober,”  continued  the  Major.  ‘‘  Early 
one  November  morning  a  search-party 
found  the  Bun  stiff  and  stark,  beached 


on  a  pebbly  bank  of  the  Somara  a 
couple  of  miles  below  Kalt.  There 
were  four  bullets  in  his  body,  each  with 
a  garnet  core.  They  concluded,  rather 
hastily  I  fear,  that  this  was  the  Pir’s 
handiwork.  At  any  rate,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  bring  the  crime  home  to 
him,  but  failed  to  do  so.” 

“  And  is  that  the  end  ?”  I  asked 
again. 

“  Not  quite.  Subsequently  Durda 
Khan  asked  for  a  month’s  leave  to  at¬ 
tend  to  certain  urgent  private  affairs. 
During  his  absence  the  Pir  went  out 
for  a  stroll  one  day,  and  has  never 
come  back  yet.” 

The  snow  far  away  and  the  water  at 
hand  glimmered  under  the  waning 
moon.  After  a  short  interval  Plaistow 
went  off  to  his  tent  without  a  word. 

Then  the  Major  stretched  himself, 
said  good-night,  and  left  us. 

Vennering  and  I  remained  smoking 
a  little  while  longer.  As  we  separated, 
Vennering  spoke  in  a  carefully  lowered 
tone. 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  name  of 
the  M.P.  who  headed  that  petition 
business  for  the  Pir  wasn’t  Plaistow,” 
he  said. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  man  in  the  street  is  justly  proud 
of  his  Eastern  Empire.  He  may  not 
know  much  about  it,  or  even  care  to 
hoar  much.  But  it  pleases  him  to 
think  that  the  foreigner  en\ies  and  ad¬ 
mires  his  property.  French,  Russian, 
Austrian,  all  unite  in  this  ;  and  Count 
Goblet,  the  Belgian  philosopher — a 
man  not  easily  moved  to  enthusiasm — 
recorded  after  his  Indian  travels  that 
the  British  officials  who  bear  sway 
there  may  not  be  amiable  but  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  just.  All  this  the 
average  llriton  has  heard  and  it  has 
naturally  given  him  pleasure  ;  what  a 
surprise,  then,  must  he  have  experi¬ 
enced  if  he  knew  that  an  energetic 
daily  newspaper  had  opened  sympa¬ 
thetic  columns  to  a  rude  correspondent 
who  suddenly  rushes  in  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  India  is  ruined  ;  and 


that  her  ruin  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  is  for  the  most  part  ruled  by  British 
administrators  ! 

The  man  in  the  street  may,  however, 
comfort  himself  by  reflecting  that  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  though  able  and  ener¬ 
getic,  is,  after  all  and  above  all,  ‘‘  agin 
the  Government while  Mr.  Hynd- 
man,  the  correspondent,  is  one  of  those 
philanthropic  but  extravagant  reform¬ 
ers,  whose  maxim  is  rather  apt  to  be 
‘‘down  with  everything.”  After  all 
the  praises  that  lie  has  heard  of  his 
Indian  Civil  Service,  our  friend  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  a  dead  failure 
and  that  all  its  members  but  two — 
past;  present,  or  future — are  ‘‘  hide¬ 
bound,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 

And  then  comes  another  man,  whom 
we  may  call  ‘‘  the  man  at  the  Club 
window,”  who  tells  him  a  totally  dif- 
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ferent  tale.  The  finance  of  the  Indian 
Empire  may  be  in  temporary  straits, 
but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  ;  and  the  natives  in  general 
are  really  very  well  off  ;  barring  fam¬ 
ine,  to  which  they  have  been  always 
liable.  Taxation  is  absurdly  light ; 
and  the  people,  if  not  directly  repre¬ 
sented,  have  all  the  other  rights  of 
British  citizens.  As  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  open  to  all,  and  natives  can 
enter  by  the  same  door  as  Britons  ;  all 
is  done  openly  and  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  ;  study  the  current  Blue-book.* 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  under¬ 
take  the  decision  of  the  issue  thus 
raised,  all  the  evidence  at  present  avail¬ 
able  being  more  abundant  than  con¬ 
sistent.  The  goodwill  and  industry  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  officials  ought  not  to 
be  denied  ;  but  their  claim  to  omni¬ 
science  and  perfection — if  such  claim 
there  be — is  another  matter.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  insolvent  condition  of  India 
is  partly  due  to  causes  beyond  their 
control  ;  imperial  taxation  is  demon¬ 
strably  light,  though  local  rates  are 
rising  yearly  ;  trade  and  the  press  are 
free  ;  there  are  universities  and  schools 
all  over  the  country,  and  a  young  na¬ 
tive  who  does  not  mind  coming  to 
England  to  be  educated  can  become  a 
physician  or  a  barrister,  or  compete  for 
Ure  Indian  Civil  Service  in  open  pub¬ 
lic  examination  at  Burlington  House. 

All  that  is  perfectly  true,  and  may 
be  fairly  entered  to  credit.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  are  facts,  y>cr  contra,  which 
go  toward  justifying  “  the  accuser  of 
the  brethren.”  Indian  finance  may 
by  some  stroke  of  good  fortune  recover 
its  balance ;  such  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  before.  But  it  is  hard  to  tax  an 
unrepresented  people.  Plague,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  famine  are  just  now  gaining 
deadly  victories  over  modern  science  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  ideas  that  have 
come  to  us  in  a  long  evolution  of  one 
kind  may  not  be  always  useful  or  wel¬ 
come  to  a  society  which  has  had  an¬ 
other  past.  New  wine  is  being  poured 
into  old  bottles,  and  the  bottles  are 
giving  signs  of  rupture.  The  Congress 


*  Statement  of  Moral  and  Material  Progress  : 
presented  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament.  Or. 
dered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  print 
ed.  1896. 
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makes  demands  increasing  in  boldness 
year  by  year  ;  the  Bengali  press  is  in  a 
seditious  mood  ;  the  western  Presi¬ 
dency  is  said  to  be  seething  with  dis¬ 
affection.  India,  if  not  actually 
“  ruined,”  is  perhaps  on  the  verge  of 
a  crisis. 

The  process  of  occidentalization,  to 
which  these  results  are  ascribed,  has 
been  going  on  at  least  for  two  genera¬ 
tions,  having  been  begun  by  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck  about  1830.  It  was 
this  Governor-General  who,  on  March 
7,  1835,  issued  the  famous  resolution 
in  which  he  said  that  ”  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  British  Government  ought 
to  be  the  promotion  of  European  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
India  ;  and  that  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  to  education  would  be  best  em¬ 
ployed  on  English  education  alone.” 
This  astounding  doctrine  was  promul¬ 
gated  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
Atacaulay.  But  luckily  Bentinck  had 
other  more  experienced  advisers,  and 
was  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with 
more  moderate  measures. 

But  we  are  not  writing  history,  and 
must  hurry  on  with  our  examination. 
The  occidentalizing  process  to  which 
Bentinck  gave  the  impulse  was  not  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  immediate  successors.  It 
is  to  the  long  and  brilliant  period  of 
Dalhousie  that  we  must  look  for  the 
first  and  most  fatal  development.  It 
was  above  all  conspicuous  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  doctrine  of  lapse”  and  conse¬ 
quent  annexations.  Into  the  details 
of  this  question  it  will  be  best  not  to 
enter,  the  rather  that  the  deceased 
statesman  put  a  lock  upon  his  papers, 
which  is  not  to  be  opened  till  1910. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  annexed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  native  States  on  one  ground  or 
another  ;  and  that  when  the  Bengal 
army  revolted  the  year  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  it  was,  with  the  important  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Punjab,  the  rule  that  the 
most  sympathy  with  mutiny  was  shown 
in  these  annexed  regions.  The  doc¬ 
trine  will  be  fairly  represented  in  the 
words  of  its  originator  : 

“  I  cannot,”  Dalhousie  wrote,  ”  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  dispute 
the  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
just  opportunity  for  taking  possession 
of  States,  and  for  extending  tho  uni¬ 
form  application  of  our  system  of  gov- 
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eminent.”  By  just  opportunity  the 
writer  meant  the  death  of  the  native 
chief  leaving  an  adopted  heir  in  de¬ 
fault  of  heirs  of  his  body.  This  pol¬ 
icy,  which  Dalhousie  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  any  one  disputing,  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  events  ;  one  of  the  first  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  measures  introduced  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  India,  under  Lord  Can¬ 
ning,  having  been  a  general  recognition 
of  the  light  of  adoption,  and  syste¬ 
matic  abstinence  from  all  annexation 
not  absolutely  enforced  by  the  results 
of  war.  Unhappily  the  other  forms  of 
occidentalizing  soon  reappeared.  In 
his  recently  published  autobiography. 
Lord  Roberts  has  some  weighty  words 
on  this  subject : 

“  After  the  mutiny  we  became  more 
cautious  and  conciliatory,  more  intent 
on  doing  what  would  keep  the  chiefs 
satisfied  .  .  .  and  the  country  quiet, 
than  on  carrying  out  our  own  ideas. 
Gradually  this  wholesome  caution  is 
being  disregarded.’’  lie  adds  that  de¬ 
partmental  zeal  is  trenching  on  the 
traditions  of  the  natives,  their  “  cher¬ 
ished  customs  and  privileges.”  An 
important  avowal  from  one  who  for 
many  years  was  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  India. 

The  opposite  course  to  that  of  which 
Lord  Roberts  here  complains  has  never 
wanted  support,  but,  as  he  hints,  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  prosperous  times. 
Instinctively  pursued  by  early  British 
leaders,  it  was  first  distinctly  formu¬ 
lated  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  was 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  from  IS^iO 
to  1827. 

This  great  Indian  official  is  perhaps 
not  so  well  remembered  as  his  distin¬ 
guished  services  merit.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  excellent  popular 
Encyclopedia  of  Messrs.  VV.  &  R. 
Chambers.  But  his  papers  have  been 
edited,  and  his  life  related  by  one  of 
his  successors  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot  has  recorded  attestations  of 
his  extraordinary  ability  and  worth. 
“  By  statesmen  of  sixty  years  ago,” 
wrote  Sir  Alexander  in  1888,  “  Munro 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  Indian  offi¬ 
cial  of  his  time.”  He  goes  on  to  cite 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Can¬ 
ning,  ‘‘  two  men  of  very  different  char- 
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acter,  by  no  means  of  one  mind  in 
politics,  but  cordially  agreed  in  the 
high  estimate  which  they  formed  of 
Munro.  .  .  .  The  late  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  a  man  very  unlike  either  the 
Duke  or  Canning,  an  unsuccessful  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  a  remarkably  shrewd 
critic,  ranked  Munro  above  all  his  Ind¬ 
ian  contemporaries.”  His  memory, 
we  are  informed,  is  still  cherished  in 
Southern  India.* 

This  eminent  man,  after  serving  in 
various  capacities,  civil  and  military, 
for  above  tliirty  years,  assumed  the 
Governorship  in  June,  1820,  when 
Canning  was  still  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  by  which  cumbrous 
title  the  Minister  for  India  was  then 
known.  In  one  of  his  first  letters  to 
the  Minister,  Munro  thus  wrote  :  “  Our 
present  system  of  government  by  ex¬ 
cluding  all  natives  from  power,  trust, 
or  emolument,  is  much  more  efficacious 
in  depressing  than  all  our  laws  and 
schoolbooks  can  be  in  elevating  their 
character.  .  .  .  The  improvement  of 
the  character  of  a  people  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  lowest  state  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  rulers  to  which 
they  can  be  reduced  by  conquest,  are 
matters  quite  incompatible  with  each 
other.” 

They  did  not  talk  about  evolution 
or  ideals  in  those  days,  but  went 
straight  to  the  concrete. 

Farther  on,  in  the  same  letter,  we 
read  :  “  All  real  military  power  must 
be  kept  in  our  own  hands,  but  they 
(the  natives)  might  with  advantage 
.  .  .  be  made  eligible  to  every  civil 
office  under  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Government.”  Here  we  see  the  old 
soldier  coming  out :  in  a  land  but 
lately  the  seat  of  war,  he  would  keep 
the  army  in  British  hands  ;  but  in  civil 
administration  he  would  admit  the  na¬ 
tive  element  everywhere.  Three  years 
later,  in  a  minute  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  Munro  repeated  his  advice  : 
“  Our  books,”  he  wrote,  officially, 
“  our  books  alone  will  do  little  or  noth¬ 
ing..  To  improve  the  character  of  a 
nation  we  must  open  the  road  to  wealth 
and  honor  and  public  employment.  .  .  . 
Let  the  people  be  excluded  from  all 


*  Memoir.  By  Sir  A.  Arbathnot,  K.C.S.I. 
London.  1889. 
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share  in  the  government,  from  every 
high  office  of  trust  and  emolument, 
and  let  them  in  every  situation  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  unworthy  of  trust,  and  all 
their  knowledge  and  literature  .  .  . 
would  not  save  them  from  becoming, 
in  another  generation  or  two,  a  low- 
minded,  deceitful,  and  dishonest  race.” 

Munro  evidently  did  not  believe  in 
the  power  of  education  as  an  unaided 
panacea  ;  and  who  can  say  that  he  was 
wrong  ?  That  the  whole  evil  that  he 
predicted  did  not  follow  does  not  belie 
his  sagacity  ;  because— especially  in 
seasons  of  trouble — such  councils  as 
his  have  not  been  entirely  neglected  by 
the  British  rulers  of  India.  Hardly 
less  important  have  been  the  reason¬ 
ings  of  Munro’s  friend,  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  a  little  his 
junior,  but  Governor  of  Bombay  at  the 
same  time  that  Munro  held  the  like 
high  post  on  the  other  side  of  India. 
Elphinstone’ s  views,  says  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cotton,  were  maintained  by  him  con¬ 
sistently  to  the  end  of  his  honored  life, 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
of  which  he  refused  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eralship,  the  High  Comniissionership 
of  Canada,  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  had  not,  like  Munro,  the  advantage 
of  a  military  training,  though  he  rode 
by  Wellesley  through  the  bloody  and 
decisive  day  of  Assai  ;  but  he  excelled 
Munro  in  the  extent  of  his  culture  and 
the  polish  of  his  style.  His  views,  be 
it  remembered,  were  not  merely  those 
of  an  experienced  official  of  great  pow¬ 
er  and  responsibility,  but  of  a  high 
born  British  patrician,  deeply  versed 
in  all  European  culture.  Like  Munro 
he  deplored  the  exclusion  of  natives 
from  all  share  in  the  administration, 
but  he  put  his  criticism  upon  ground 
of  his  own.  He  looked  not  merely  to 
the  present  and  near  future,  but  to  a 
goal  or  ultimate  ideal  toward  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  British  occupation  of 
India  should  tend,  e.ff.  :  “  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favoiite  notion  of  mine 
that  our  object  ought  to  be  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
natives  that  the  Tartars  are  in  toward 
the  Chinese,  retaining  the  Government 
and  military  power,  but  gradually  re¬ 
linquishing  all  share  in  the  civil  admin¬ 
istration— except  that  degree  of  control 
which  is  necessary  to  give  the  whole 
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an  impulse  and  direction.'^  And  he 
looked  for  “  the  improvement  of  the 
natives  reaching  such  a  pitch  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  retain 
the  Government.  ...  A  time  of 
separation  must  come  ;  and  it  is  for 
our  interest  to  have  a  separation  from 
a  civilized  people  rather  than  a  violent 
rupture  with  a  barbarous  people  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  all  our  com¬ 
merce  must  perish.” 

Here  is  no  pessimism,  no  sentiment ; 
nor  is  the  better  part  of  European 
moral  standards  rejected.  But  that 
policy  is  clearly  and  simply  laid  down 
by  which  the  struggling  founders  of 
British  power  in  the  East  were  always 
guided.  It  was  for  the  honor  and  in¬ 
terest  of  our  nation  that  the  people  of 
India  should  be  taught,  under  Euro¬ 
pean  impulse  and  control,  to  carry  out 
their  highest  capacities.  The  modern 
policy  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  such  a  standard.  The 
suppression  of  widow-burning  and 
other  inhuman  practices,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  colleges  and  universities,  the 
substitution  of  a  rational  penal  code 
for  the  pedantic  absurdities  of  the  Law 
of  Islam — all  these  were,  no  doubt, 
duties  for  a  civilized  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  have  been 
matters  of  indifference  in  which  Orien¬ 
tals  have  their  own  ideas  ;  and  what 
Lord  Roberts  has  described  as  “  cher¬ 
ished  customs,”  in  regard  to  which  tol¬ 
erance  and  even  sympathy  may  be 
shown  not  only  safely,  but  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  prudence.  Thus  Bentinck 
endeavored  to  direct  and  control  affairs 
in  Oude  and  the  Deccan,  and  those 
efforts  ought  to  have  been  continued 
more  patiently  by  his  successors.  The 
Nizam’s  administration  has  at  length 
been  purged  of  its  worst  elements,  and 
the  same  thing  might  have  been — per¬ 
haps — effected  in  Oude.  If  the  king’s 
deposition  was  unavoidable  the  change 
might  have  been  mild  and  gradual, 
and  the  Oude  revenues  might — as 
Henry  Lawrence  urged — have  been  left 
untouched  for  the  use  of  the  Province. 
Most  of  all  ought  this  modified  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  natives  in  the  higher 
branches  of  administration  under  the 
British  Government.  So  far  back  as 
1835  Bentinck  had  ”  determined  to 
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throw  open  the  door  of  distinction  to 
the  natires  and  to  grant  them  a  full 
participation  in  all  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  State.”  And  this 
noble  avowal  was  finally  indorsed,  after 
the  storm  and  stress  of  1857,  by  the 
proclamation  on  the  introduction  of 
direct  government  in  November,  1858. 
The  royal  announcement  remained  in¬ 
operative  for  another  long  lapse  of 
years,  but  in  1870  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  effect. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  policy  recommended  by  Mun- 
ro  and  Elphinstone  appeared  to  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  practice.  The 
qualified  native  was  at  last  within  sight 
of  a  system  whereby  he  might  serve  his 
country  as  something  more  than  an  in¬ 
spector  of  police  or  a  county  court 
judge.  Act  33  Viet.  c.  3  provided 
that  the  authorities  in  India  might  ap¬ 
point  any  native  to  any  office,  place, 
or  employment,  subject  to  rules  to  be 
approved  by  the  Home  Government. 
In  announcing  this  new  law,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
spoke  of  the  principle  of  careful  and 
cautious  selection,  adding  that  ”  a 
more  free  employment  of  natives  in 
the  Uncovenanted  Service  and  promo¬ 
tion  according  to  tried  ability”  would 
be  ‘‘  a  competitive  examination  of  the 
best  kind.”  In  thus  showing  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  selection  and  promotion  of 
men  whose  ability  and  deserts  had  been 
proved  by  previous  good  service,  the 
Home  Government  struck,  and  struck 
true,  the  note  originally  sounded  by 
Munro.  ‘‘  It  is  ceitain,”  writes  Sir  A. 
Arbuthnot,  ‘‘  that  Munro  would  have 
regarded  the  admission  of  natives  into 
the  Covenanted  Service  by  means  of 
competitive  examination  as  a  measure 
of  very  doubtful  expediency.” 

But  the  new  legislation  could  not 
take  effect  until  rules  had  been  framed 
and  sent  out ;  and  this  took  six  years 
more.  Up  to  1883  no  more  than 
twenty-nine  appointments  had  been 
made  under  the  Act ;  and  then  the 
rules  were  suspended,  in  view  to  recon¬ 
sideration.  Since  that  date  the  Act 
has  been  in  abeyance  ;  and  no  Hindu, 
Muslim,  or  Parsi  can  obtain  any  of  the 
posts  reserved  for  civilians  unless  he 
have  entered  the  civil  staff-corps  re¬ 


cruited  from  young  men  educated  in 
the  British  Islands  and  selected  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House.  To  put  his  son  into 
that  position,  an  Indian  father  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  maintain  him 
after  he  has  grown  up  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  become  a  married  man.  He 
must  then  send  him  over  the  sea  to  a 
strange  country  and  an  uncongenial 
climate,  where  the  young  man  must 
pass  at  least  three  years  away  from 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  home 
of  his  kindred  and  the  temples  of  his 
faith. 

The  admission  of  natives  to  posts  of 
usefulness  and  dignity,  under  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  British  governors,  was 
thus  once  more  either  negatived  or  re¬ 
duced  to  its  most  embarrassing  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  young  men  might,  at 
considerable  sacrifice,  obtain  entrance 
into  a  body  where,  after  all,  they  would 
be  regarded  as  outsiders,  and  given  the 
less  desirable  occupations.  But,  for 
the  deserving  revenue  officer  or  the 
distinguished  judge,  there  was  no  open¬ 
ing  beyond  the  infinitesimal  chance  of 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  High  Courts.  One-fifth  of  the 
preferment  in  four  courts  was  all  the 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  service, 
and  what  was  that  among  so  many  ? 

In  the  states  ruled  by  native  chiefs, 
naturally,  the  proportions  were  re¬ 
versed.  A  few  native  slates  might, 
for  various  reasons,  appoint  a  foreigner 
to  some  special  duty,  even  as  is  done 
in  China  or  in  Turkey  ;  but  the  career 
in  general  was,  and  is,  open  to  the  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  State.  That  form  of  admin¬ 
istration,  however,  has  not  been  viewed 
with  a  friendly  eye  by  the  occidentaliz- 
ing  purists.  Immediately  after  tho 
Mutiny,  indeed,  their  misgivings  had 
been  hushed  ;  the  local  administrators 
were  in  a  subdued  and  sober  frame, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  generous 
inspiration  of  the  Crown,  and  to  adopt 
as  their  own  the  clemency  of  the  first 
Viceroy.  The  proclamation  which 
formed  the  inaugural  charter  of  the 
new  India  is  always  understood  to  have 
received  the  direct  impress  of  the  Royal 
mind  and  hand  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  weighty  declaration,  Canning 
issued  letters  patent  conferring  on  each 
feudatory  chief  the  full  right  of  adopt¬ 
ing  an  heir  on  the  failure  of  male  issue. 
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This  was  soon  perceived  to  entail  a  fur¬ 
ther  immunity,  not  to  be  lightly  re¬ 
garded  by  reason  of  not  being  definitely 
expressed.  Instead  of  taking  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  annexation,  and  visiting 
the  subjects  of  an  incompetent  chief 
with  confiscation  of  their  nationality, 
care  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  to  con¬ 
serve  the  native  dynasty.  If  a  chief 
proved  incorrigibly  weak  or  wicked, 
the  remedy  was  to  replace  him  by  a 
member  of  the  same  family  who  would 
be  more  capable  or  more  amenable  to 
good  advice.  These  unwiitten  laws 
nave  been  repeatedly  enforced,  and 
have  become,  by  use  and  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  time,  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  power  and  privilege 
have  been  formally  conceded  to  some 
of  the  great  native  landholders  ;  and 
the  state  of  Mysore  has  been  cleared 
of  European  officials,  and  handed  over 
to  its  ancestral  dynasty. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
impulse  of  1858  should  always  con¬ 
tinue,  or  that  such  a  policy  as  it  led  to 
should  not  incur  protest  from  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Dalhousie  school.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  all  was  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence,  the  man  whose  tenacious  energy 
had  done  so  much  for  the  suppression 
of  the  great  revolt.  Earnestly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  Ori¬ 
ental  standards,  he  continually  ex¬ 
pressed  his  ideas  of  Anglo-Indian  obli¬ 
gation  with  the  vigor  of  his  strong  and 
beneficent  nature.  Adopting  fully  the 
maxims  of  the  great  administrator  to 
whom  he  had  owed  his  political  train¬ 
ing,  he  enhanced  upon  Dalhousie’s 
principles  with  the  zeal  of  a  fervent 
disciple.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
be  Viceroy,  he  made  a  strenuous  effort 
to  carry  out  the  notion  of  unlimited 
British  tuition,  of  which  he  gave  a 
memorable  instance  in  his  attempts  to 
curtail  what  he  considered  the  danger¬ 
ous  privileges  of  the  Oude  Talukdars. 
But  his  most  remarkable  action  was 
one  that  arose  out  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
trocession  of  Mysore.  This  most  com¬ 
mendable  measure  was  preceded  by 
many  years  of  discussion,  during  one 
of  which  Lawrence,  as  Viceroy,  issued 
a  circular  to  certain  selected  officers 
inviting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  British  and  na- 
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tive  rule.*  The  officers  addressed 
unanimously  hastened  to  assure  his 
Excellency  that  British  rule  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  native  rule,  in  that  it  was 
marked  by  higher  aims,  sounder  prin¬ 
ciples,  stiicter  methods,  and  far  more 
solid  achievements.  This  was  the 
lion  painted  by  the  man — or,  rather, 
the  man  by  himself — and,  doubtless, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  European 
official,  was  the  strict  truth.  But  it 
was  not  an  answer  to  the  Viceroy’s 
rather  leading  question,  which  was  : 
“  Are  not  the  people  happier  under 
our  rule,  sxia  si  bona  norint  ?”  In¬ 
deed,  Lawrence’s  bias  could  have  been 
no  secret  to  the  experienced  men  to 
whom  that  inquiry  was  addressed,  even 
had  the  question  been  put  in  more  col¬ 
orless  terms  ;  and  it  is  rather  to  the 
credit  of  those  officials  if  they  did  not 
give  more  direct  or  enthusiastic  an¬ 
swers.  f 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a 
very  few  months  before  Lawrence  ob¬ 
tained  from  his  subordinates  this  quali¬ 
fied  approval  of  the  administration  in 
which  he  and  they  were  alike  engaged, 
he  should  have  been  engaged  in  pen¬ 
ning  an  apology  for  one  of  the  most 
ghastly  of  preventable  failures.  In 
1866  the  crops  in  Orissa  had  fallen 
short,  and  the  Government  of  Bengal 
had  received  warning  that  without 
help  the  people  would  be  exposed  to 
starvation.  As  it  is  mildly  expressed 
by  a  writer  always  disposed  to  the  side 
of  authority,  that  Government  took  no 
precautionary  measures,  and  continued 
indifferent  until  the  visitation  arrived, 
and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
send  succor  by  sea.  The  calamity  was 
mitigated  by  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Harris,  the  governor  of  Madras,  but 
the  number  of  victims  was  moderately 
estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion. ’’J  The  reason  why  the  civilians 
of  Calcutta  allowed  this  mass  of  misery 


*  See  Report  to  rarliament  in  House  of 
Commons,  Paper  No.  108  of  February  25,  1868, 
f  No  European  could  know  the  natives  bet¬ 
ter  than  John  Lawrence  or  more  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  to  do  them  good.  But  it  was  his  record¬ 
ed  maxim  that  "  the  measure  of  our  duty  was 
not  their  conscience  but  ours.”  The  very 
germ  of  all  intolerance. 

J  Marsham’s  History  of  India. 
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to  take  place  at  their  own  doors,  only 
mitigated  by  the  exertions  of  a  man  in 
no  way  responsible,  save  to  his  own 
heart  and  to  the  traditions  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  was  simple.  The  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  sought  the  advice  of  all  around 
him.  A  mercantile  firm  undertook  to 
pour  grain  at  once  into  the  afflicted 
districts  ;  but  the  Board  of  Revenue 
objected  to  “  interference  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy.”  In  report¬ 
ing  on  this  sad  business  the  Viceroy 
blamed  the  Bengal  Government  for  too 
much  confidence  in  its  European  sub¬ 
ordinates  ;  but  it  formed  a  strange 
comment  on  the  sua  si  bona  ndrint 
optimism  of  the  circular  which  he 
might  have  written  with  the  same  pen. 
The  Bengal  civilians  may  have  under¬ 
stood  the  laws  of  political  economy  : 
they  certainly  lacked  intelligent  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  Orissa  subjects. 

The  source  of  this  blindness,  so  often 
shown  by  the  industrious  and  well-in¬ 
tentioned  foreigners  at  whose  disposal 
lie  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  persons  in  India,  is 
not  hard  to  find.  The  people  are  al¬ 
most  all  dependent  on  the  land  for  a 
living,  they  have  hopelessness  in  their 
blood,  and  they  are  mostly  in  debt.  In 
good  times  their  earnings  may  average 
threepence  a  day,  in  bad  times  they 
must  go  to  relief  works  or  die  on  their 
own  dunghills.  Doubtless,  this  pauper 
population  has  advantages  which  were 
not  enjoyed  by  that  of  the  same  re¬ 
gions  a  century  ago.  Peace  is  kept, 
epidemics  are  stamped  out,  the  public 
revenue  does  not  press  upon  the  very 
poor,  and  is  collected  with  a  minimum 
of  oppressiveness.  To  ignore  such 
gains  is  to  weaken  the  cause  of  reform. 
But  they  have  their  shadows.  The 
easy  diffusion  of  commodities  which 
reduces  the  scarcity  iu  the  more  afflict¬ 
ed  tracts,  causes  dearth  in  the  districts 
which  would  otherwise  escape ;  the 
cessation  of  war,  the  control  of  pesti¬ 
lence,  the  spread  of  good  farming,  re¬ 
move  checks  on  the  natural  increase  of 
population  :  in  parts  of  Bengal  and 
Bihar  it  may  be  almost  said  that  every 
clod  supports  its  own  clodhopper.  The 
census  of  1891  is  said  to  have  doubled 
the  enumeration  of  sixty  years  before. 
If  India  is  not  precisely  ruined,  the 


critics  have,  at  least,  ground  for  sound¬ 
ing  a  loud  alarm. 

The  candid  reader,  by  the  time  he 
has  got  through  the  evidence,  will 
probably  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
the  truth  lies  rather  in  the  synthesis 
of  these  opposite  views  than  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  either.  The  probable  dan¬ 
ger  of  extremes  is  not  usually  to  be 
avoided  by  taking  a  middle  course. 
Both  sides  may  be  true  ;  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  may  lie  in  their  recognition  and 
not  in  their  denial.  Grounds  for  this 
suggestion  are  not  wanting  in  the  last 
decennial  report  issued  by  the  India 
Office  and  already  cited  in  these  pages. 
In  that  bulky  document  we  shall  find 
abundant  proofs  of  “  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial  progress  with  statistical  state¬ 
ments  of  gains  in  commerce,  education, 
finance,  and  general  administration. 
From  the  very  same  source  we  may 
gather  unequivocal  evidence  of  evils 
not  to  be  cured  by  percentages,  aver¬ 
ages,  or  university  records  ;  neither  by 
the  freedom  of  the  Bombay  Custom 
House  nor  by  all  the  tonnage  in  the 
llooghly.  Beyond  doubt,  up  to  the 
end  of  1894,  and  taking  the  vast  de¬ 
pendency  as  a  whole,  British  India  was 
doing  well  :  but  even  then  there  was 
another  aspect.  In  time  of  trouble 
and  trial — such  as  the  present  dearth 
— vast  regions  are  filled  by  a  pauper 
population  without  reserved  resources. 
“  In  tracts  between  Patna  and  Luck¬ 
now,  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Jumna  valley,  in  the  Deccan,  and  along 
part  of  the  west  coast,  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  arable  laud  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  unfavorable  sea¬ 
sons  keep  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  agricultural  classes  within  measura¬ 
ble  distance  of  sufficiency.  .  ,  .  To 
put  the  case  in  another  way,  in  the 
over-populated  tracts  there  is  a  stratum 
of  the  community”  (elsewhere  reckoned 
at  nine-tenths),  “  which  habitually 
falls  below  its  ordinary  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  during  a  few  mouths  of  every  year” 
(p.  433).  The  total  number  of  persons 
there  indicated  cannot,  in  any  case,  be 
less  than  fifty  millions,  most  of  whom 
—  by  the  admission  of  the  India  Office 
— have  only  enough  to  eat  for  a  part  of 
the  twelvemonth,  in  good  seasons.  In 
time  of  famine  they  are  thrown  upon 
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ihe  resouices  of  the  lax-payer;  and 
what  those  reBources  may  be  we  may 
learn  from  the  same  authority.  The 
Indian  revenues  show  a  constant  ad¬ 
vance,  sometimes  slow  and  often  brisk 
and  sudden.  Thus,  in  1878,  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  raised 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forming  a 
“  Famine  Insurance  Fund” — which, 
by  the  way,  was  shallowed  up  in  the 
year  following — and  the  limits  of  taxa¬ 
tion  were  believed  to  have  been  reached. 
Yet  the  demand  is  still  increasing  al¬ 
most  every  year.  “  Any  form  of  direct 
taxation  in  India  ...  is  obnoxious  to 
objections  of  some  sort  or  other.  .  .  . 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  non- 
agricultural  impost  brings  but  little  to 
the  public  treasury.”*  On  a  general 
view,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  there  were 
something  in  the  primitive  conditions 
of  the  Indian  communities  which  calls 
for  peculiar  caution.  Honor  and  hu¬ 
manity — yes  ;  but  a  regard  for  local 
peculiarities  and  a  generous  confidence 
in  local  talent  and  virtue  also.  A  syn¬ 
thesis  that  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
some  of  the  greater  Anglo-Indians,  but 
which  has  been  sometimes  forgotten  in 
the  hurry  of  energetic  administration 
and  the  piping  times  of  peace. —  West¬ 
minster  lievieto. 
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Whether  or  not  the  art  of  printing 
originated  in  China,  and  the  notion  of 
it  was  imported  into  Europe  by  some 
early  traveller,  we  shall  probably  never 
know  for  certain.  But  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  actually  possessed  the  art  with¬ 
out  knowing  it  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  stamped  their  pottery  with 
immovable  types  or  stereotypes,  as  we 
now  call  them.  But  now  that  the  art 
of  printing  is  being  revolutionized  by 
a  new  and  ingenious  use  of  stereotypes, 
we  seem  yet  to  be  uncertain  who  was 
really  the  first  to  print  from  movable 
types  in  Europe.  It  is,  of  course, 
usually  set  down  to  John  (or  Johann) 
Gutenberg  of  Mainz,  who  settled  in 
Strasburg  about  the  year  1424.  He  is 
called  the  inventor  of  typography, 
w’hich  is  the  art  of  printing  with  loose, 
separate  types.  But  the  Dutch  assert 
that  printing  from  types,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  blocks,  was  first  achieved 
in  Haarlem,  and  that  Laurens  Coster, 
otherwise  called  Laurentius,  was  the 
real  inventor.  It  is  contended  that 
John  Gensfleisch  (or  Gutenberg)  was 
one  of  his  workmen,  and  that  on  re¬ 
turning  to  Mainz  he  made  his  nephew, 
John  Gutenberg,  acquainted  with  the 
secret.  The  types  used  by  Laurentius, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  of  wood. 


*  Pp.  268-269.  Besides  direct  Imperial  taxes 
nearly  ten  millions  are  raised  in  local  rates. 


John  Gutenberg  the  younger  went  to 
Strasburg,  and  began  printing  in  the 
house  of  one  Dritzehen,  by  a  secret 
process.  Dritzehen  died,  and  some  of 
his  family,  getting  hold  of  the  “formes,” 
discovered  Gutenberg’s  secret  to  be 
printing  from  movable  metal  types 
cut  by  hand.  Gutenberg  then  went 
back  to  Mainz,  and  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  one  John  Fust,  or  Faust, 
a  goldsmith  and  metal-worker,  who 
supplied  the  money  for  the  typographi¬ 
cal  experiments.  Somewhere  between 
1450  and  1455  they  brought  out  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
probably  the  first  book  ever  printed 
from  movable  metal  types.  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  quarrelled,  and  Fust,  being 
the  capitalist,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  printing  apparatus,  assuming  as 
managing  partner  an  apprentice  of 
Gutenberg’s  named  Peter  Schoffer. 
To  this  young  Schoffer,  again,  belongs 
the  honor  of  discovering  how  to  cast 
type  in  a  matrix.  With  the  siege  of 
Mainz  in  1462  the  firm  was  broken  up, 
and  their  apprentices  and  workmen  be¬ 
came  scattered  over  Europe,  carrying 
with  them  the  art  of  printing  and  of 
casting  types.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  1500,  printing-presses  had  been 
set  up  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  places. 

William  Caxton  is  still  believed  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  the  art  of 
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printing  into  England,  although  there 
IS  a  book  in  existence  which  professes 
to  have  been  piinted  at  Oxford  in  1408, 
which  is  three  years  prior  to  Caxton’s 
first  book.  Whether  or  not  Uaxton 
was  the  first  printer  in  England,  he 
was  the  first  to  use  cast  metal  movable 
types  here.  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Caxton  was  like  Gutenbeig 
and  his  immediate  successors  in  being 
his  own  type-founder.  Caxton  ob¬ 
tained  his  type  from  Bruges,  where 
type-founding  as  a  separate  art  aT)d  in¬ 
dustry  seems  to  have  first  settled  ; 
afterward  extending  over  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  through  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where,  perhaps,  it  attained  its 
highest  perfection.  Among  the  earli¬ 
est  English  type-founders  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  was  the  most  famous.  He  it 
was  who  first  cut  the  English  “  black 
letter”  that  served  as  a  model  for  all 
future  founders.  One  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  John  Day,  made  his  own 
types,  and  turned  out  very  beautiful 
books.  After  his  time  there  was  little 
or  no  advance  in  the  art  of  type-found¬ 
ing  for  about  a  hundred  years.  Then 
began  a  revolution  and  the  successive 
development  of  machinery,  until  we 
have  now  an  almost  human  machine 
that  simply  needs  to  be  kept  fed  with 
molten  metal  while  turning  out  auto¬ 
matically  the  most  perfect  type  ready 
for  the  [irinter’s  hand. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  Roman 
example  of  stereotype,  or  logotype.  It 
is  a  brass  plate  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide,  bearing,  in  reverse, 
characters  which  represent  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Cecilius  llermias.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  used  for  the  signature  of  docu¬ 
ments  by  stamping,  as  is  done  by  many 
busy  public  otlicials  in  our  own  time. 
It  is  certainly  curious  that,  with  the 
art  of  writing,  the  taste  for  literary  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  the  knowledge  of  means 
of  reproducing  written  characters,  the 
Romans  should  have  stopped  short  of 
the  art  of  printing.  They  had  it,  and 
they  knew  it  not.  This  ink-stamp  is 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  not  until  the 
fifteenth  do  we  find  printing  from 
movable  types  in  Europe.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  |)raeti8ed  printing 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  then 
Christendom  was  eighteen  hundred 


years  behind  Heathendom  in  the  most 
essential  art  of  civilization.  Happily, 
in  the  interim  were  what  George  Eliot 
calls  the  fine  old  days  of  leisure.  Time 
was  of  small  value,  and  the  monks  had 
little  to  do  ;  so  that,  thanks  to  their 
leisure  and  patience,  manuscripts  were 
preserved,  reproduced,  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

If  we  take  1450  as  about  the  time 
when  Gutenberg  successfully  cast  his 
first  type,  we  have  a  period  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before 
the  invention  reached  its  natural  de¬ 
velopment.  Gutenberg,  in  1450,  cast 
single  letters  in  a  mould  ;  and  in  1885 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  cast  lines  of  let¬ 
ters  from  a  matrix.  The  American 
Linotype  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  mould  of  Mainz.  If  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  develop,  let  us  not  forget 
how  long  it  took  to  develop  Guten¬ 
berg’s  movable  type  from  the  stamp  of 
Cecilius  llermias. 

The  feature  of  the  new  era  in  print¬ 
ing  is  the  production  of  letterpress 
printing  without  the  use  of  typ(S  at 
all.  Just  as  there  has  been  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  mechanical  for  manual  labor 
in  type-founding,  so  now  we  are  seeing 
the  same  change  in  type-setting.  To 
those  who  know  anything  about  a 
printing-ottice,  no  revolution  can  seem 
more  complete  than  one  which  will  em¬ 
ploy  a  machine  to  do  the  delicate,  dex¬ 
terous  work  of  the  deft  compositor  in 
front  of  his  font  of  types.  If  there  is 
any  industry  in  which  the  displacement 
of  manual  work  seemed  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible,  it  was  the  setting-up  of  type 
for  the  printing-press — and  yet  the 
deposition  has  begun. 

The  invention  of  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
posing-Machine  marks  a  revolution 
greater  than  anything  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  printing  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  It  is  neither  the  first 
nor  the  only  attempt  that  has  been 
made  at  what  is  called  “  mechanical 
composition”  as  distinguished  from  or¬ 
dinary  type-setting  by  hand.  But  it  is 
the  first  successful  attempt,  we  believe, 
to  combine  type-founding  with  type¬ 
setting,  and  in  point  of  fact  to  dispense 
with  fonts  of  type  altogether.  And  it 
is  a  proved  success,  both  mechanically 
and  economically.  Even  the  trade 
unionists  have  recognized  that  the 
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thing  has  “  come  to  stay,”  and,  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  situation,  skilled 
compositors  are  as  quickly  as  possible 
transforming  themselves  into  skilful 
machine-operators. 

The  Linotype  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  invention  of  any  single  individual. 
In  its  modern  foi’m  it  is  a  completion 
of  the  design  of  Ottmar  Mergen thaler, 
but  the  machine  in  use  to-day  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  hundred  separate  patents. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
successive  improvements,  found  to  be 
necessary  after  Mergen  thaler’s  machine 
came  into  practical  operation.  But 
the  idea  itself  is  an  old  one — as  old, 
one  may  say,  as  the  stereotyped  blocks 
with  which  the  ancients  stamped  their 
pottery.  It  is  a  cm  ions  thought  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
are  going  back  to  the  first,  or  even 
earlier,  in  principle.  But  without 
going  so  far  back,  we  may  find  the 
germ  of  the  Linotype  in  the  Logotype 
which  early  in  the  present  century 
found  so  much  favor.  The  Logotype 
system  was  the  cutting  of  blocks  of 
complete  words,  sections  of  words,  and 
syllables  in  frequent  use,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  the  handling  of  each  se[>a- 
rate  letter  every  time  these  words  and 
syllables  are  required.  But  it  was 
found  to  multiply  enormously,  instead 
of  to  reduce,  the  number  of  characters 
required  in  a  compositor’s  case,  and  to 
be  unworkable  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Oxford  University  Press,  however,  used 
logotypes,  as  did  others  engaged  in 
such  “  solid  composition”  as  the  print¬ 
ing  of  Bibles.  Just  about  the  time 
when  the  Logotype  came  into  favor, 
cylinder  machines  were  taking  the 
place  of  hand-presses,  so  that  practi¬ 
cally  we  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
modern  mechanical  composition  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

First,  however,  thejirinting  machine 
had  to  be  perfected,  and  the  world  was 
not  ripe  for  an  invention  which  one 
William  Church  patented  in  for 
the  casting  of  type  by  machinery,  the 
setting  of  it  in  line  by  machinery,  and 
the  automatic  delivery  by  machinery  of 
the  printed  sheets.  In  Church’s  ma¬ 
chine  of  seventy-five  years  ago  we  have 
features  which  have  been  preserved  in 
all  type-setting  machines  ever  since, 
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down  to  the  Linotype,  such  as  the  key¬ 
board,  the  arrangement  in  parallel 
lines,  the  use  of  release-levers  and 
oblique  channels  to  bring  the  types  to 
a  common  point,  etc.  Other  inventors 
followed  Church,  decade  after  decade, 
some  with  machines  for  setting  type 
merely,  some  for  casting  as  well  as  set¬ 
ting,  and  some  for  dispensing  with 
type  altogether  and  using  a  matrix. 
Some  of  these  inventions  were  of  no 
practical  use  ;  others  of  them  have 
been  in  operation  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  but  never  with  such  un¬ 
qualified  success  as  to  threaten  to  dis¬ 
place  hand-labor.  Then  came  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  bar-forming  machine, 
which  is  really  the  Linotype. 

The  difference  between  the  Linotype 
and  all  previous  type-setting  machines 
is  material,  for  the  Linotype  does  not 
set  type  at  all.  It  does  not  compose 
types,  but  composes  matrices  in  lines. 
In  ordinary  type  the  characters  are  in 
relief  on  the  metal  ;  in  a  matrix  the 
characters  are  impressed  in  intaglio. 
This  was  the  original  thing  about  Mer- 
genthaler’s  invention — the  dispensing 
with  a  magazine,  or  font,  of  movable 
metal  types.  lie  had  many  imitators, 
but  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  United 
States  found  that  he  was  really  the 
first  to  “  combine  with  mechanism  for 
forming  a  matrix  composed  of  a  series 
of  dies  adapted  for  transposition  or  re¬ 
arrangement,  a  mould  and  a  casting 
mechanism,”  and  the  first  to  “  produce 
a  practical  machine  by  which  ordinary 
hand  composition  is  superseded.” 

The  Linotype  does  not  cast  letters, 
it  casts  lines  :  hence  its  name,  “  line- 
of-type.”  It  has  taken  twenty  years 
and  fourteen  hundred  patents  to  bring 
the  machine  up  to  its  present  state, 
which  may  not  yet  be  perfection,  but 
yet  is  so  (fficient  that  it  is  being  adojit- 
ed  in  all  the  principal  newspaper  offices 
in  the  country,  and  gradually  in  the 
great  printing-houses.  It  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  perhaps,  in  being  placed  on  the 
market  too  soon,  for  the  first  machines 
were  not  a  success,  and  caused  rather 
a  prejudice  against  the  name — a  prej¬ 
udice  which  has  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  mechanical  compositor  has  no 
heavy  cases  of  type  to  pick  and  choose 
from.  He  sits  in  front  of  a  machine 
so  compact  that  it  does  not  occupy 
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more  than  six  square  feet  of  floor- 
space.  Before  him  is  a  keyboard,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  typewriter.  When  he 
depresses  a  key  he  instantaneously  re¬ 
leases  a  matrix  in  the  magazine  above 
him,  bearing  a  character  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  key.  This  magazine  is 
placed  sloping  downward  toward  the 
operator,  and  the  matrices  as  released 
drop  by  natural  gravity  through  verti¬ 
cal  channels  on  to  a  travelling  belt, 
which  carries  them  as  quick  as  thought, 
one  after  the  other,  into  a  little  com¬ 
partment  on  the  operator’s  left,  where 
they  “  compose”  the  words  under  his 
eye.  The  side  of  this  little  chamber  is 
open,  and  on  the  portion  of  the  matrices 
exposed  to  view  the  characters  they 
represent  are  marked.  In  this  wa^  the 
operator  can  at  once  detect  any  literal 
error  as  it  occurs,  extract  the  wrong 
matrix  and  insert  the  correct  one  in  an 
instant,  without  stopping  the  machine. 
When  the  little  chamber,  or  block, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  width  of  the 
column  to  be  printed,  is  about  full  it 
announces  the  fact  by  ringing  a  bell, 
thus  giving  the  operator  time  to  see 
how  much  more  he  can  get  in.  Then 
by  the  touch  of  a  lever  the  operator 
sends  the  line  on  a  stage  to  the  mould¬ 
ing  wheel,  connected  with  which  is  a 
pot  of  molten  metal,  kept  hot  by  gas- 
burners.  Half  a  turn  of  this  wheel 
forces  out  a  charge  of  molten  metal 
and  presses  it  into  the  incised  letters 
on  the  matrices.  The  line  is  thus  cast 
in  an  instant  in  a  single  solid  bar.  An 
arm  now  comes  down  with  a  swoop 
from  the  top  of  the  machine,  seizes 
the  matrices  and  places  them  on  a  dis¬ 
tributing  bar,  perhaps  the  most  won¬ 
derful  part  of  the  machine,  and  almost 
human  in  its  intelligence.  Each  mat¬ 
rix  is  a  thin  piece  of  brass,  and  on  the 
opposite  end  to  the  letter  is  toothed 
something  like  a  Chubb’s  lock,  and  by 
means  of  these  teeth  it  hangs  on  to 
corresponding  teeth  on  the  bar,  along 
which  the  matrices  arc  forced  by  a 
worm-wheel.  At  intervals  there  are 
vacancies  on  the  bar,  and  a  matrix  on 
reaching  one  of  these  vacancies  loses 
its  grip  there  and  drops  into  its  own 
proper  groove,  and  runs  into  the  maga¬ 
zine  ready  for  use  again.  No  matrix 
can  drop  off  the  bar  until  it  reaches 
its  own  box,  nor  can  it  be  carried  be¬ 


yond,  for  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
the  adjusted  teeth  causes  the  machine 
to  stop. 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  cast  “  line- 
of-type.”  The  mould-wheel,  in  re¬ 
turning  to  position  after  having  ejected 
the  metal,  forces  the  line  or  bar  out 
into  a  receiving  galley,  where  a  little 
automatic  arm  holds  all  the  lines  in 
position  until  the  ‘‘  take”  is  full — say 
one  hundred  lines  or  so.  Then  the 
operator  lifts  it  out,  sends  it  away  for 
proof,  and  starts  at  once  on  his  next 
”  take.”  The  movement  is  continu¬ 
ous.  While  he  is  setting  one  line  of 
type  by  his  keyboard,  another  is  being 
cast,  and  the  matrices  are  being  redis¬ 
tributed  as  fast  as  he  can  use  them. 
At  the  side  of  his  keyboard  is  a  little 
lever  by  which  he  introduces  space- 
bands  to  divide  the  words.  These 
bands  are  of  tapering  thickness,  so 
that  the  spaces  can  be  made  as  close  or 
as  wide  as  desired,  and  all  is  done  .as 
smoothly  and  effectively  as  if  by  the 
human  hand.  This  automatic  justify¬ 
ing  is  a  thing  that  used  to  be  account¬ 
ed  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  done,  and 
all  because  matrices  are  used  instead 
of  metal  types. 

But  it  is  practically  impossible  by 
mere  verbal  description  to  give  an  ad¬ 
equate  representation  of  this  marvel¬ 
lous  machine,  which  comprises  two 
thousand  separate  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  ideas 
of  many  minds  adjusted  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  Seated  at  his  key¬ 
board,  the  modern  printer  is  both 
machinist,  type-setter,  justitier,  type¬ 
founder,  and  type-distributer.  Mo¬ 
tive-power  is  supplied  to  him  by  shaft¬ 
ing  from  some  central  steam  or  gas- 
engine,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
manipulate  his  keyboard  and  keep  his 
melting-pot  supplied  with  metal,  while, 
of  course,  using  his  eyes  to  see  that  the 
right  matrices  are  coming  into  posi¬ 
tion.  The  old  type-setting  machines 
required  three  operators,  one  for  the 
keyboard,  one  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  type,  and  one  to  ”  justify”  the  lines. 

Into  the  technical  questions  of  cost 
and  relative  quality  of  work  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter.  Probably  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  in 
use  to  afford  positive  and  precise  an¬ 
swers  on  these  i)oints.  The  saving,  of 
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course,  is  in  the  labor,  which  means 
wages,  and  the  amount  of  that  saving 
must  depend  on  the  skill  and  rapidity 
of  the  individual  operators.  To  trans¬ 
form  a  compositor  into  a  machine- 
operator  is  a  work  requiring  some  little 
time,  and  probably  the  next  generation 
of  operators  will  be  much  more  expert. 
It  is  claimed  that  matter  can  be  lino¬ 
typed  from  six  to  ten  times  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  most  expert  compositor 
can  set  up  types  in  his  composing-stick, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  saving  in  cost 
is  or  should  be  about  40  per  cent. 
Each  machine  is  capable  of  turning  out 
fourteen  thousand  letters  per  hour  ; 
but  no  operator  can  keep  up  such  a 
speed  ;  and  from  eight  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  per  hour  seems  to  be  about 
the  output  of  an  expert,  while  even 
beginners  are  soon  able  to  do  six  thou¬ 
sand,  at  alt  events  from  reprint  copy. 

One  objection  offered  to  the  Lino¬ 
type  is  with  regard  to  corrections  and 
alterations.  An  operator  can  correct 
his  own  errors  before  casting  the  bar, 
but  for  corrections  made  on  the  proof, 
the  line  must  be  reset  and  recast. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  serious  a  mat- 
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ter  as  it  seems,  and  the  whole  process 
does  not  occupy  longer  than  for  a  com¬ 
positor  to  correct  his  movable  types. 
And  the  metal  of  a  spoilt  bar  is  not 
lost — it  is  simply  thrown  into  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot  and  used  over  again. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  Linotype  operator  ought  to  be  able 
to  produce  as  much  matter  in  an  hour 
as  a  typewriter.  At  any  rate,  here  we 
have  an  invention  of  world-wide  im¬ 
portance,  inasmuch  as  it  undertakes  to 
expedite  and  economize  in  a  hitherto 
unattained  manner  the  dissemination 
of  literature.  Up  till  now  it  has  been 
chiefly  applied  to  newspaper  printing, 
because  of  its  supposed  limitations. 
But  there  are  those  who  confidently 
predict  the  universal  use  of  machine 
composition  even  for  the  finest  book- 
work,  with  a  consequent  further  cheap¬ 
ening  of  literature — marvellously  cheap 
as  it  is  already.  Whatever  is  to  be  its 
own  future,  however,  the  Linotype  has 
upset  the  time-honored  industries  of 
the  type-founder  and  the  type-setter, 
and  has  inaugurated  an  entirely  new 
era  in  the  history  of  printing. — Cham- 
lers’s  Journal. 
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Early  in  May,  1497,  a  little  vessel 
with  some  twenty  persons  on  board  set 
sail  from  Bristol  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  intended  to  celebrate 
this  year  the  four  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  that  event  at  the  place  where 
it  occurred.  Such  celebrations  have 
been  much  the  fashion  of  late  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  great  advance  in  historical 
knowledge  and  to  the  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  history  which  this  century  has 
witnessed.  Among  all  the  events  thus 
celebrated,  however,  there  is  perhaps 
hardly  one  which  more  deserves  com¬ 
memoration  than  the  sailing  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Bristol  vessel  400  years  ago.  “  We 
derive  our  rights  in  America,”  said 
Edmund  Burke.  “  from  the  discovery 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  first  made  the 
Northern  Continent  in  1497.  The  fact 
is  sufiiciently  certain  to  establish  a 


right  to  our  settlements  in  North 
America.”  On  that  voyage  of  the 
Cabots  and  its  results  rested  the  Eng¬ 
lish  claim  to  North  America.  Under 
that  claim,  successfully  maintained, 
Englishmen  planted  the  colonies  which 
reached  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  and 
which  by  their  growth  finally  enabled 
the  mother  country  to  drive  the  French 
from  Canada  and  make  the  continent 
from  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole  a  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
From  those  early  colonies  have  come 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  daring  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  which  made  these  things  possi¬ 
ble.  and  gave  a  continent  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race,  certainly  deserves  to  be 
freshly  remembered. 

Burke  really  stated  the  whole  case 
in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  but  he 
made  one  error.  The  commander  of 
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the  ship  and  the  leader  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  not  Sebastian,  but  John 
Cabot.  That  Sebastian  accompanied 
his  father  is  probable,  although  not  ab¬ 
solutely  ceitaiu  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  John  Cabot  was  the 
originator,  chief,  and  captain  of  this 
famous  expedition,  so  small  when  it 
sailed  away  from  Bristol,  so  big  with 
meaning  to  mankind  when  it  relumed 
a  few  months  later. 

The  following  year  there  was  another 
voyage  made  by  the  Cabots,  with  larger 
results  in  the  way  of  exploration  and 
information  as  to  this  new  world, 
which  they  thought  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  “Great  Cham.”  Into  the 
story  of  their  memorable  voyages, 
about  which  volumes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  or  the  subsequent  career  and  long 
life  of  Sebastian  Cabot — for  John 
Cabot  disappears  from  our  ken  after 
the  second  expedition — 1  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter.  My  only  purpose  is  to 
try  to  show  who  these  men  were  who 
rendered  this  great  service  to  England 
and  to  the  world,  and  from  what  race 
they  sprang. 

On  this  point  there  have  been  much 
expenditure  of  learning,  manifold  con¬ 
jectures,  many  theories,  and  abundant 
suggestions,  but  the  upshot  has  been 
one  of  those  historical  puzzles  or  mys¬ 
teries  in  which  the  antiquarian  mind 
delights.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  very  simple,  and  possibly 
that  is  the  reason  it  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  This  does  not  mean  that  any 
one  can  tell  where  John  Cabot  was 
born,  for  no  one  knows,  nor  has  any 
evidence  on  that  point  been  produced. 
If  some  inquirer  were  to  search  among 
the  records  of  a  certain  outlying  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  has 
not  yet  been  done  with  this  object  in 
view,  something  might  be  found  which 
would  throw  light  on  John  Cabot’s 
birth  and  parentage.  So  far,  however, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  whatever 
in  regard  to  it.  The  case  is  hardly 
better  in  regard  to  Sebastian,  for  when 
he  was  trying  to  leave  the  service  of 
Spain  for  that  of  Venice,  he  told  Con- 
tarini  that  he  was  born  in  Venice  but 
brought  up  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  was  an  old  man  he  told 
Eden  that  he  was  born  in  Bristol,  and 
carried  to  Venice  by  his  father  at  the 


age  of  four  years.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Sebastian’s  own  statements  is 
hardly  more  instructive  than  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  information  in  regard  to 
his  father.  But,  although  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  birthplace  of  either  of 
these  men,  it  is  possible  to  do  that 
which  is  perhaps  quite  as  important — 
determine  where  the  family  or  the  race 
to  which  they  belonged  originated. 

John  Cabot  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
Venetian,  and  quite  properly  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  he  was  a  Venetian  by  natu¬ 
ralization.  The  first  mention  of  his 
name  in  history  occurs  in  the  Venetian 
archives,  where  we  find  his  admission 
to  citizenship  in  1476.  Before  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing,  and  the 
Venetian  archives  simply  prove  that 
John  Cabot  was  not  born  in  Venice, 
and  was  a  Venetian  only  by  adoption. 
We  know  that  he  married  a  Venetian 
woman,  and  from  Sebastian’s  contra¬ 
dictory  statements  about  his  own  birth¬ 
place,  we  also  know  that  his  father  had 
connections  of  some  sort  in  England, 
and  passed  much  time  in  that  country 
long  before  the  famous  voyage  ;  for  on 
that  point  both  Sebastian’s  versions  as 
to  his  own  nativity  agree.  Therefore 
it  was  not  by  accident  that  John  Cabot 
went  to  England  and  received  from 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  1496  the  patent 
granted  to  himself  and  his  three  sons, 
Louis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctius,  for  the 
discovery  of  unknown  lands  in  the 
eastern,  western,  or  northern  seas, 
with  the  right  to  occupy  such  terri¬ 
tories.  The  recent  authorities  speak 
of  John  Cabot  as  probably  born  in 
Genoa  or  its  neighborhood,  resting  ap¬ 
parently  only  on  Pedrode  Ayala’s  ref¬ 
erence  to  him  as  a  Genoese  and  Stowe’s 
loose  statement  that  Sebastian  was 
“  Genoa’s  son.”  All  this  is  mere 
guesswork.  We  know  nothing  about 
John  Cabot  except  the  not  very  illu¬ 
minating  fact  that  he  was  not  born  in 
Venice. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  particular 
to  the  general.  The  Cabots  were  a 
numerous  race.  We  find  them  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  Europe  ;  the  name  va¬ 
ried  a  little  here  and  there,  but  is  al¬ 
ways  easily  identified.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  people  of  that  name  have  a 
home  where  they  have  lived  for  many 
generations,  then  the  problem  is  solved. 
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In  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  have 
been  septs  or  clans  all  bearing  a  com¬ 
mon  name,  and,  in  tradition  at  least, 
going  back  to  a  common  ancestor.  It 
needs  no  inquiry  to  tell  us  where  the 
O’Donnells  came  from,  although  some 
of  them  have  been  Spaniards  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  We  know  the  origin 
of  the  MacMahons  and  Macdonalds  of 
France  without  much  research.  Wher¬ 
ever  one  meets  a  Cameron  or  a  Camp¬ 
bell,  one  may  be  sure  that  his  geneal¬ 
ogy,  if  duly  followed  up,  will  take  us 
back  sooner  or  later  to  Scotland.  The 
same  law  holds  good  very  often  in  re¬ 
gard  to  families  which  have  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  a  tribal  origin  or  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  clan  or  sept,  especially  if  they 
come  from  some  island  or  some  seques¬ 
tered  spot  on  the  mainland. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Cabots  or 
Chabots.  The  island  of  Jersey  is  their 
place  of  origin,  and  the  residence  there 
of  men  of  that  name  goes  back  to  a 
very  early  period.  In  Stowe’s  list  of 
those  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  we  find  the 
name  Cabot  spelled  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  bearer  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
many  Normans  who  followed  William 
from  the  land  which  their  Norse  an¬ 
cestors  had  swooped  down  upon  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier.  Whether  the  particular 
adventurer  who,  according  to  Stowe, 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror  was 
from  the  island  of  Jersey,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  men  of  that 
name  must  have  settled  in  the  island 
at  a  very  early  period,  soon  after  it 
was  granted  as  a  fief  to  Rolf  the  Ganger 
by  Charles  the  Simple.  Down  even  to 
the  present  time  most  of  the  j)eople  in 
two  Jersey  parishes  are  named  Cabot 
or  Chabot.  The  word  “  Chabot” 
means  also  a  kind  of  fish  and  a  meas¬ 
ure,  and  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  this 
way  to  the  island.  On  the  bells  of 
some  of  the  churches,  on  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  and  in  the  Armorial  of  Jersey 
the  name  and  arms  are  found,  and  go 
back  to  very  early  times.  The  arms 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  race  in  the 
island.  They  are  “  arrnes  parlantes,” 
three  fishes  (chabots),  with  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  scallop  shell  for  a  crest,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  The 
motto  is  one  of  the  ancient  punning 
mottoes,  “  Semper  cor,  caput,  Cabot.” 
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These  peculiarities  of  name  and  arms 
indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  family 
and  also  its  identification  with  that 
particular  spot.  We  find  the  name 
widely  diffused  in  France,  where  it  is 
found  in  many  noble  families,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rohans,  owing  to  the  mesal¬ 
liance,  so  criticised  by  St.  Simon,  of 
the  heiress  of  the  Rolians  with  Henri 
de  Chabot.  In  the  French  dictiona¬ 
ries  it  is  usually  said  that  the  family  is 
ancient  and  comes  from  Poitou,  where 
it  has  been  known  since  1040,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  name  who  afterward 
reached  distinction  came  from  that 
part  of  France.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  common  speech  for  a  fish  and  a  mea¬ 
sure  indicates,  however,  very  strongly 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  race  was 
on  the  Channel  island  of  Jersey.  The 
people  there  were  of  Norse  descent, 
for  the  first  settlements  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  were  made  along  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  It  was  from  that  north¬ 
ern  coast  that  the  Normans  spread  over 
England  and  Europe,  going  much  fur¬ 
ther  afield  than  Poitou.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cabots 
were  of  Norman  race,  and  that  they 
settled  first  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
with  the  rest  of  the  adventurers  who 
came  down  in  the  wake  of  Rolf  the 
Ganger.  Tlie  name  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  Cabot  or  Chabot,  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  letters  patent  it  is 
spelt  exactly  as  it  is  to-day — John  Ca¬ 
bot.  The  name  is  not  Italian  nor  is  it 
anglicized,  but  is  the  Norman  French 
name  as  it  has  always  been  known  both 
in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Poitou 
for  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 
Tarducci,  the  latest  biographer  of  the 
Cabots,  in  his  zeal  to  prove  that  they 
were  Italians,  produces  names  from 
Siena  and  elsewhere  which  in  sound 
have  a  resemblance  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tant  to  that  of  Cabot.  But  this  is  la¬ 
bor  wasted.  The  name  in  Henry’s 
patent  was  too  plain  and  familiar  to 
have  been  an  anglicized  version  of  some 
Italian  patronymic.  The  variations 
on  the  names  of  the  discoverers  in  the 
various  contemporary  authorities  are 
merely  efforts  to  make  the  name  Cabot 
conform  to  the  language  of  the  writer, 
w'hether  he  used  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
Latin,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is,  however,  much  better  testi- 
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mony  than  the  name  to  identify  the 
navigators  with  the  race  which  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  Channel  island,  and  which 
had  such  numerous  representatives  in 
Poitou.  In  the  Armorial  de  la  No- 
Hesse  de  Languedoc,  by  Louis  de  la 
Iloque,  it  is  shown  that  Louis,  the  son 
of  the  navigator,  settled  at  St.-Paul-le- 
Coste  in  the  Cevennes,  and  had  a  son 
Pierre,  from  whom  the  family  is  traced 
to  the  present  time.  Pierre  left  a  will, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  the  navigator  John.  The 
decisive  point  is  that  the  arms  of  this 
family  are  those  of  the  Jersey  Cabots 
precisely — three  fishes,  motto,  and 
crest,  all  identical.  Therefore  the 
arms  of  Louis,  the  father  of  Pierre, 
and  son  of  John  the  navigator,  are  the 
Jersey  arms,  and  unite  them  with  the 
island  race.  These  same  arms,  with 
their  fishes,  are  found  among  all  the 
French  Chabots  quartered  with  those 
of  Rohan  and  the  rest.  They  exist 
unchanged  in  the  American  family, 
which  came  directly  from  Jersey  to 
New  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  same  name 
and  the  same  arms  constitute  a  proof 
of  identity  of  race,  before  which  the 
contradictory  accounts  of  contempora¬ 
ries  of  the  discoverers,  void  as  they  are 
of  any  aflirmative  evidence,  or  the 
guesses  of  modern  investigators,  are  of 
little  avail.  The  arms  also  are  impor¬ 
tant  as  showing  that  the  family  started 
from  the  island  and  not  from  Poitou  ; 
for  the  chabot  was  a  fish  caught  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  islands,  a  very 
natural  emblem  to  take  there,  but  not 
at  all  a  likely  device  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Poitou. 

Just  where  John  Cabot  was  born,  as 
was  said  at  the  outset,  no  one  now  can 
tell,  for  ho  was  a  wanderer  and  adven¬ 
turer  like  his  remote  Norse  ancestors, 
and  left  no  records  or  papers.  But 


that  he  drew  his  blood  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  race  of  the  Channel  islands  his 
name  and  arms  seem  to  prove  beyoud 
doubt.  It  seems  most  probable  also 
that  it  was  not  by  chance  that  he  got 
his  patent  from  an  English  king,  and 
sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage  from 
an  English  port.  England  was  not 
then  a  sea  Power,  nor  was  she  num¬ 
bered  among  the  great  trading  and 
commercial  nations  of  Europe.  Ven¬ 
ice  or  Genoa,  Portugal  or  Spain,  offered 
much  larger  opportunities  and  greater 
encouragement  to  the  merchant  or  the 
adventurer  than  England.  Yet  John 
Cabot  came  to  England  for  his  letters 
patent  and  set  out  from  Bristol  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  We  know  from 
Sebastian  Cabot’s  statement  that  his 
father  had  relations  with  England,  and 
was  much  and  often  in  that  country. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  suppose  that, 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
New  World,  he  came  back  to  the  land 
of  which  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and 
perhaps  his  own  birthplace,  was  a  part. 
It  is  certain  that  no  other  reason 
is  given  in  any  contemporary  evi¬ 
dence. 

So  long  as  the  Cabots  performed  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  great  work  which  it  fell 
to  them  to  do,  it  perhaps  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  very  much  where  they  were  born  or 
whence  they  sprang.  Yet  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  strong¬ 
est  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the 
men  who  gave  England  her  title  to 
North  America,  and  made  it  the  her¬ 
itage  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
were  of  that  Norman  race  which  did  so 
much  for  the  making  of  England,  and 
sprang  from  those  Channel  islands 
which  have  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  ever  since  William  the 
CoiKjueror  seized  the  English  crown. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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Half  a  Century’s  Survey. 

BY  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 


I  TAKE  to  witness  this  westering  light 
to  which  I  look  that  all  the  grumbling 
I  have  ever  been  guilty  of  was  official 
and  for  the  public  good.  With  me  as 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  there  have 
been  griefs  upon  the  road,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  hardship  as  well  as  error,  and 
various  kinds  of  wounding  and  robbery 
to  endure,  as  well  as  too  much  matter 
of  self-reproach.  Yet  never  as  boy  or 
man  have  I  been  a  grumbler,  but  only 
as  journalist,  and  in  performance  of 
the  natural  duties  of  journalism.  Even 
this  I  can  say,  that  no  one  has  ever 
heard  me  grumble  at  being  so  much  a 
journalist,  after  determining  to  be  in 
that  line  of  life  for  only  a  little  while 
and  as  a  makeshift — the  determination 
of  so  many  young  men  whose  real  voca¬ 
tion  is  poesy  and  the  writing  of  incom¬ 
parable  essays.  And  perhaps  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  repine  at  a  perversion 
which  carried  thepeivert  into  so  many 
pleasures  and  advantages,  and  even  to 
a  place  of  power  at  least  equal  to  half- 
a-dozen  seats  in  Parliament :  at  least 
half-a-dozen,  and  these  free  of  the 
Whip,  independent  of  the  Speaker,  and 
subject  not  at  all  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  front  benches.  It  would  be  un¬ 
grateful,  too,  because  my  long  spell  of 
journalism  began  at  about  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  time  in  the  history  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  a  “profession,” 
though  it  is  not  that  any  more  than  it 
is  Cabinet-ministering,  unless  when 
calculation  chooses  to  make  it  so. 

It  was  a  fortunate  time — I  speak  of 
1860  or  thereabout— for  almost  every 
reason  that  the  good  journalist  should 
rejoice  at.  It  was  a  lime  of  emergence 
from  small  credit  and  a  poor  wage  to 
pay  that  was  a  good  enough  return  for 
the  commodity  supplied,  and  to  as 
much  consideration  in  the  world  as 
modest  worth  should  look  for,  when¬ 
ever  it  cares  about  the  world  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  what  intellectual  or  art¬ 
istic  employment  could  be  called  flour¬ 
ishing  in  those  dull  years  from  the 
thirties  to  the  fifties,  unless  in  the 


hands  of  a  few  individuals  not  all  very 
great.  Mechanical  invention  and  ap¬ 
pliance,  of  course  ;  but  not  painting, 
nor  sculpture,  nor  music,  nor  litera¬ 
ture,  nor  the  stage,  and  certainly  not 
journalism — which,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  as  in  Printing-house  Square, 
seems  rather  to  have  fallen  back  from 
an  already  poor  estate.  I  know  of  a 
London  morning  paper — rich  enough 
in  these  days,  and  no  doubt  as  liberal 
as  wealthy — which  even  toward  the  end 
of  that  period  filled  its  pages  with  lead¬ 
ing  articles,  reviews,  and  other  high 
critical  matter,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shil¬ 
lings  per  yard-long  column  ;  and  I  also 
know  of  a  great  writer,  already  proved 
and  popular,  who  jumped  at  a  scale  of 
pay  which  could  not  be  offered  now  to 
scribes  with  half  his  reputation  :  there 
are  none  with  half  his  charm,  and  few 
with  all  his  fitness.  Moreover,  till 
those  times  journalism  was  hardly  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  respectable,  even  with  writ¬ 
ers  like  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt  to  en¬ 
noble  its  practice  ;  and  if  in  the  third 
or  fourth  decades  of  the  century  it  was 
less  looked  down  upon,  it  was  a  poorer 
trade  than  ever,  I  fancy,  for  any  but  a 
few  writers  in  one  or  two  newspapers 
alone. 

A  business  so  ill  paid,  so  ill  thought 
of,  and  so  limited  in  opportunity,  was 
little  likely  to  attract  young  ambition, 
or  to  draw  into  it  the  kind  of  men  who 
not  long  afterward  strove  for  a  place 
on  that  cloud-capped  Olympus,  the 
“  Times,”  or  to  share  the  Byronic 
glories  of  the  “Saturday  Review.” 
And  there  are  signs  that  when  journal¬ 
ism  was  a  new  employment,  writing 
for  a  newspaper  was  thought  more  re¬ 
spectable  than  to  edit  it.  Nor,  for  in¬ 
telligible  reasons,  is  that  an  extinct 
prejudice  yet.  Among  writers  of  the 
superior  sort  there  are  many  whose  feel¬ 
ings  inform  them  that,  whatever  the 
difference  in  emolument  and  authority, 
it  is  better  to  range  at  large  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contributors  than  to  sit  in  the 
editorial  chair.  Two  generations  ago 
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it  was  a  prevalent  feeling.  Scott  seems 
to  have  been  much  disturbed  upon 
hearing  that  Lockhart  might  become 
editor  of  a  newspaper  which  there  could 
be  no  discredit  in  writing  for ;  and  the 
same  distinction  gleams  out  clearly  in 
the  late  Lord  Blachford’s  story  of  how 
he  came  to  write  for  the  “  Times.” 
At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  before  he 
had  made  choice  of  a  career,  he  was 
repeatedly  pressed  by  the  proprietor  of 
that  journal  to  take  its  editorship. 
This  he  declined  to  do  ;  but  being  then 
urged  to  write  for  the  paper,  he  almost 
thinks  that  ho  will  try  his  hand.  Not 
that  Frederic  Rogers  (as  he  then  was) 
quite  liked  it.  However,  ”  this  unat¬ 
tached  way  of  doing  things  seems  to 
me  very  feasible.  .  .  .  No  one  will 
know  anything  about  the  matter  ex¬ 
cept  my  own  private  friends,  and  I  can 
do  just  as  much  and  as  little  as  I 
please.”  No  one  will  know  !  This 
was  in  1840,  when  the  newspaper  press 
had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  gentility,  and  a  yet  more  pronounced 
advance  to  the  authority  of  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm. 

Rohemianism  was  its  reproach,  and 
the  poverty  which,  in  denying  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  graces  and  re¬ 
finements  of  life,  provokes  in  some  hurt 
minds  an  affectation  of  despising  them. 
Rut  journalism  was  practised  out  of 
Rohemia  as  well  as  within  that  van¬ 
ished  land.  All  newspaper  proprietors 
were  not  as  Thackeray’s  Mr.  Rungay, 
nor  all  journalists  like  Captain  Sluin- 
don  and  .Jack  Finucane.  The  author 
of  ‘‘  Vanity  Fair”  knew  the  world  to 
which  those  gentlemen  belonged  very 
well.  JMost  unwillingly,  he  had  been 
in  it  ;  never  willingly  would  he  have 
remained  in  it  for  an  hour  ;  finding 
therein  a  vast  deal  that  he  despised, 
and  despised  with  a  certain  hate  and  a 
certain  f«>ar  which,  in  combination, 
formed  a  very  lively  and  a  rather  wor¬ 
rying  sentiment  wliich  he  did  not  get 
rid  of  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  checked  and  hampered  him  wlien 
he  came  to  write  of  young  Arthur’s  ex¬ 
cursion  into  journalism  ;  and  so  it  is 
that  even  in  ”  Pendennis”  we  have  but 
faint  uncertain  glimpses  of  an  under¬ 
world  which  has  never  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  to  this  (lay.  There  are  fields  of 
observation  which  no  satirist  less  stout 


than  Swift  can  hope  to  traverse,  pen  in 
hand,  with  comfort  and  composure  ; 
and,  feeling  this,  the  Muse  of  Tit- 
marsh  allowed  a  tormentingly  inviting 
theme  to  repose  at  the  bottom  of  his 
inkpot.  True,  Rludyer  was  fished  up, 
but  not  as  a  contemporary  specimen. 
To  avoid  unpleasantness,  Thackeray 
explained  that  Rludyer  was  no  actual 
denizen  of  Fleet  Street,  but  belonged 
to  an  anterior  period.  He  was  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  a  lingering 
”  monster  of  the  ooze  though,  truth 
to  tell,  his  race  was  not  yet  quite  ex¬ 
tinct.  I  myself  knew  a  very  perfect 
Rludyer  years  after  ‘‘  Pendennis”  came 
out — his  end  so  miserable,  from  the 
fairest  beginning,  that  one  should  be  a 
Psalmist  to  describe  it.  Yet  the 
Thackeray  picture  is  a  true  one  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  true  as  showing  that  in 
the  novelist’s  earlier  day  the  George 
VVarringlons  and  young  Pendennises 
were  shouldering  with  the  Shandons 
and  Finucanes,  who  were  soon  to  know 
their  place  no  more. 

Yet  were  I  to  talk  of  Rohemia,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  respectable  and 
running-down  vein.  I’d  rather  choos3 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  would  say 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  that 
land  were  not  all  that  they  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  in  the  neighboring  country 
of  Clapham  ;  where  the  place  to  which 
men  most  resort  for  sober  reflection 
(the  club  smoking  room)  is  still  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  haunt  of  impropriety.  I 
would  wedge  in  the  remark  that  the 
Rohemia  of  firitain  was  always  as  un¬ 
like  the  Rohemia  of  some  other  nations 
a.s  an  English  school  is  different  from  a 
French  lych.  Where  it  needs  excu.se, 
I  would  urge  that  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  our  Rohemia  were  survivals 
from  a  tavern-and-coffee-house  time — 
not  very  remote — when  no  one  blamed 
them  or  shrunk  from  them.  For  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  the  whole  nation  was 
more  social  and  less  formal  than  it 
afterward  became,  and  in  Rohemia  old 
ways  which  the  pious  Dr.  Johnson  took 
pleasure  in  survived  longer  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Further  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  I  should  add  that  the  free-and- 
easy  smoking-concerts  that  are  coming 
into  vogue  are  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  more  in  this  pleasure 
which  the  good  Doctor  took  with  his 
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Goldsmiths,  and  Reynoldses,  and  ele¬ 
gant  Bennet-Langtons,  than  should  be 
quite  abandoned  ;  and  that  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  which  our  fine  new  clubs  fail  to 
supply  on  account  of  the  frost  there. 
I  should  even  speak  of  some  observa¬ 
tions  of  my  own  in  Bohemia — though 
rather  touch-and-go,  and  taken,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  less  lively  time,  foreboding 
the  submergence  that  was  soon  to  come. 
And  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  hours  were  not  very  late,  I  should 
say  they  were  ;  and  if  there  was  not 
too  much  drinking,  I  should  reply  that 
there  was.  Yet  not  for  everybody, 
and  not  but  what  much  of  it  seemed 
to  exhale  at  once  in  the  breezy  laugh¬ 
ter  and  the  battling  talk  of  a  Bohemian 
night’s  entertainment.  For  that  it 
was  appointed  ;  and  by  that  a  bowl  of 
punch  or  two  was  (I  almost  think  we 
might  say)  justified. 

As  the  rough  and  tumble  of  football 
is  good  for  the  muscles  and  the  tem¬ 
per,  so  the  rough  and  tumble  of  such 
encountering  talk  was  good  for  the 
wits  and  the  temper  :  so  I  thought 
then,  and  I  am  not  otherwise  persuad¬ 
ed  now.  A  dangerous  country  to  tarry 
in,  this  Bohemia,  however,  and  one 
that  no  careful  man  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  the  speculation  of  taking  a  lad 
into.  But,  as  I  knew  it,  it  was  not  a 
land  of  sojourn.  They  who  were 
drawn  thither  made  the  tour,  came 
forth,  threw  off  the  loose  cap  of  travel, 
donned  the  smooth  and  shining  tile  of 
civilization,  and  thenceforth  roamed 
no  more.  Young  men  who  afterward 
became  palaced  artists,  or  high  scribes 
and  scholars,  or  grave  judges  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  Queen,  resorted  there 
awhile  for  nothing  more  than  a  jovial 
clamor  of  wit  and  clash  of  word — a 
laughing  jail-delivery  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  which  otherwise  might  never 
have  got  release.  However,  Bohemia 
is  now  where  Atlantis  is,  and  there  let 
it  lie. 

The  precursor  of  the  newspaper- 
writer  was  the  pamphleteer  :  and  he 
too  was  held  in  small  esteem  generally. 
Nevertheless,  pamphleteers  were  some¬ 
times  very  considerable  persons,  and, 
whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the 
power  of  the  pamphlet  was  well  under¬ 
stood  by  Governments  far  less  depen¬ 
dent  on  popular  opinion  than  these 
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that  we  know.  When  the  news-sheets, 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  pamphleteers,  made  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  political  criticism,  they  soon 
gained  an  influence  which  forced  ac¬ 
knowledgment  even  from  the  loftiest 
scorners  of  Grub  Street.  As  the  news- 
sheets  prospered  with  the  spread  of 
education,  the  advance  of  trade,  and 
the  multiplication  of  interests  and 
events,  this  influence  rose ;  and  to 
share  it  and  increase  it  became  an  am¬ 
bition  unknown  to  the  earlier  promoters 
of  Mercuries  and  Gazettes.  The  Grub 
Street  wage  moved  up  ;  the  hack  and 
his  rider  began  to  drop  into  the  rear  ; 
and,  thanks  a  good  deal  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  liberality  of  one  or  two  daily 
papers,  furthered  not  a  little  by  the  re¬ 
cent  establishment  of  the  “  Saturday 
Review,”  journalism  had  advanced  at 
a  far  higher  stage  of  authority  and  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  time  when  I  found 
myself  one  of  its  junior  captains. 

And  yet  amid  all  this  there  was 
much  sickness,  and  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  mortality  not  long  before. 
One  morning  journal,  since  restored  to 
greatness,  had  dropped  into  a  sort  of 
elegant  retirement ;  another,  which 
was  heard  of  in  all  quarters  when  I  was 
a  boy,  was  already  on  the  road  to  the 
land  of  forgotten  things  ;  a  third,  after 
living  for  many  years,  I  believe,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  life,  had  changed  its  too  discredit¬ 
ed  name  for  another,  under  which  it 
began  a  far  more  fortunate,  more  reput¬ 
able,  and  more  influential  career.  The 
decease  of  the  “  Morning  Chronicle” 
was  then  a  recent  event,  and  remark¬ 
able  because  not  many  years  before  it 
was  still  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter’s  “  Thunderer,”  which  journal  it 
once  over-topped.  The  “  Chronicle’s” 
decease  was  also  -remarkable  because  it 
never  had  so  brilliant  a  staff  of  writers 
as  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence.  Nor 
were  these  gentlemen  at  all  antiquated 
or  in  any  sense  behind  the  times  ;  the 
proof  of  which  is  that  the  busiest  of 
them  were  among  the  best  of  that 
memorable  little  band  of  writers  who, 
when  the  “  Saturday  Review”  started, 
took  the  town  by  storm. 

There  was  a  common  superstition 
among  journalists,  I  remember,  that 
the  “  Morning  Chronicle”  was  not 
really  dead  when  it  did  die.  Though 
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there  is  no  lack  of  imagination  in  Fleet 
Street  there  is  little  romance,  yet  here 
was  a  fancy  which  resembled  the  de- 
])arted  journal  with  those  heroes  of  old 
who  could  not  die  ;  whose  death  was 
but  a  sleep  ;  who,  at  the  winding  of  a 
horn  or  the  drawing  of  a  sword  would 
come  forth  more  gloriously  alive  than 
ever.  And  there  really  was  something 
in  that  superstition  ;  for,  unknown  to 
many  if  not  to  all  who  held  it,  once  a 
year  the  entombed  “  Chronicle”  stirred 
into  life,  was  called  by  its  name  and 
answered  to  the  call,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
month  of  the  year  in  which  it  reawoke 
to  momentary  existence.  So  the  tale 
was  told  to  me,  but  in  the  prose  of  the 
expounder  of  myths  and  the  analyst  of 
fairy-tales  :  as  thus.  In  order  to  keep 
a  newspaper  legally  and  technically 
alive,  though  its  publication  to  the 
world  had  ceased,  what  you  might  do 
was  to  print  three  or  four  copies  of  the 
paper  once  a  year.  A  costly  expedient 
if  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  with 
eight  large  pages  of  type  to  set  ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  met  by  a  friendly  ar¬ 
rangement  for  putting  the  title  of  the 
defunct  journal  to  the  types  of  another 
paper  some  morning,  after  this  other 
paper  had  been  printed  off.  The  office 
of  the  “  Morning  Chronicle”  was  in 
dingy  old  premises  nearly  opposite 
Somerset  House.  Once,  when  1  was  a 
lad,  I  ascended  its  si  air,  but  never 
again — so  rough  was  my  reception  by 
a  very  able  3’et  very  warm-tempered  edi¬ 
tor.  Not  that  he  went  so  far  with  me 
as  he  could  go,  or  as  when  he  put  his 
printer  on  the  fire  in  consequence  of  a 
typographical  error  ! 

It  is  not  forgotten,  of  course,  that 
two  great  additions  to  daily  journalism 
in  London  (one  springing  from  White- 
friars,  the  other  from  Peterborough 
Court)  must  be  set  against  these 
changes  and  fatalities.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Hright’s  “  Star”  died  out, 
and  one  entire  system  of  journalistic 
publications  had  perished.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  years  of  the  century  the  London 
evening  papers  seem  to  have  been  both 
l)rosperous  and  influential,  ranking 
close  after  the  morning  papers.  Yet 
when  my  little  paper  was  started  in 
1865  some  of  them  were  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten,  while  others  were  forgotten 
New  Sbbies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  1. 


though  they  still  lived.  That  seems 
hardly  possible,  for  a  newspaper,  but 
it  is  as  nearly  true  as  can  be.  It  seems 
that  there  was  a  “  St.  James’s  Chroni¬ 
cle”  extant,  the  existence  of  which  was 
then  and  afterward  a  secret  from  all 
but  its  proprietor  and  printer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  a  secret  from  me  till  after 
I  had  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
the  trade,  when  Mr.  Newdigate  told 
me  that  he  was  tlie  owner  of  the  paper, 
and  showed  me  the  first  and  only  copy 
of  it  that  I  ever  saw.  Some  evening 
papers  of  more  modern  birth — includ¬ 
ing  the  cheapest  and  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive — had  gone  the  way  of 
the  rest  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  ; 
but  the  veteran  “  Globe”  still  carried 
on,  though  its  whole  circulation  was 
said  to  be  far  short  of  a  thousand  copies. 
(At  threepence  apiece,  however.)  And 
unless  my  memory  is  at  fault,  there 
was  no  other  evening  journal  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

This  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  the  early  sixties 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  my  statement 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  time  to  start 
with  ;  but  it  was.  Journalism  was  at 
turning-point.  A  poor  order  of  things 
was  passing  away  ;  a  better  order  of 
things — mainly  signalized  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  advent  of  the  “  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,”  and,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  many  fresh,  bright,  strong, 
and  scholarly  minds  to  journalism  as  a 
power — was  coming  in,  and  coming  in 
upon  well-prepared  ground.  As  one 
consequence,  the  ‘‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette” 
started  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  than  we  were  sensible  of  at  the 
time — an  admission  volunteered  to 
chasten  pride  and  cool  conceit  when  I 
add  that  this  same  little  paper  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  revival.  If  its 
distinguishing  intention  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  sentence,  it  was  to  bring 
into  daily  journalism  (but  with  more 
legerity  and  less  of  the  doctorial)  the 
full  measure  of  thought  and  culture 
which  was  then  found  only  in  a  few 
Reviews.  So,  indeed,  its  prospectus 
said  ;  and  though  the  intention  so  ex¬ 
pressed  may  seem  bumptious  to  the 
later  generation  of  newspaper  readers, 
they  have  a  milder  opinion  of  it  who 
remember  what  the  daily  press  of  Eng¬ 
land  really  was  just  before  the  breaking 
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of  its  better  day.  Some  unaccustomed 
emulations  were  now  roused  ;  others 
were  stimulated  ;  and,  powerful  influ¬ 
ences  of  various  kinds  concurring  to 
aid  the  change,  the  newspaper  press 
moved  on  to  a  higher  place  and  to  great 
prosperity.  The  evening  papers,  which 
had  almost  gone  out  of  existence,  were 
speedily  restored  in  greater  numbers 
and  to  greater  favor.  In  London  alone 
there  have  been  seven  or  eight  of  them 
for  years  ;  and  their  aggregate  sale  is 
not  reckoned  by  single  thousands,  as 
in  ’65,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  was  a  good  time  for  journalism, 
that  seventh  decade  of  the  century,  for 
another  reason  that  seems  quite  worth 
mentioning.  Whether  employed  upon 
a  morning  or  an  evening  paper,  the  po¬ 
litical  and  even  the  literary  scribe  wrote 
in  much  more  favorable  conditions  than 
he  does  now,  or  has  done  for  some 
years.  Shortly  stated,  the  explanation 
of  the  difference  is  that  in  those  days 
he  wrote  under  pressure  just  strong 
enough  to  produce  warm  and  spirited 
work,  while  nowadays  the  pressure  is 
often  too  great  for  a  comfortable  and 
satisfactory  deliverance.  Here  again, 
of  course,  as  in  many  another  place,  I 
speak  in  generalities,  exceptions  being 
always  implied  and  I  hope  understood. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  exceptions 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
probably  becoming  fewer  ;  for  the  aim 
of  modern  journalism  more  and  more 
is  to  write  of  the  latest  turn  of  the 
latest  matter  of  interest  at  the  last  hour 
allowed  by  the  printer.  This  is  called 
being  “  up  to  date,”  and  in  nothing  is 
there  greater  rivalry.  Being  up  to 
date  is,  of  course,  the  life  of  journal¬ 
ism,  as  its  name  bespeaks  ;  but  even 
here  it  is  possible  to  run  to  excess.  A 
dramatic  critic  exactly  illustrated  my 
meaning  the  other  day  in  a  sentence 
which  embodied  a  journalistic  maxim 
of  the  time  :  mark  the  maxim.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  the  inconvenience  of 
“  dashing  off’  a  first-night  criticism 
“  before  you  go  to  bed,”  he  further  said 
that  to  wait  till  next  morning  would 
be  wiser.  But  what  would  you  ?  “  The 
facts  of  competition,  and  that  people 
generally  prefer  a  thing  done  soon  to 
having  it  done  well,  compel  an  imme¬ 
diate  notice.” 

The  number  of  persons  per  thousand 
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who  prefer  criticism  done  soon  to  criti¬ 
cism  done  well  may  be  larger  than 
some  of  us  could  have  supposed  ;  but 
what  compels  an  immediate  notice, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  evidently 
”  the  facts  of  competition.”  That  the 
dramatic  criticism  of  the  newspapers 
would  be  bettered  if  written  ”  next 
morning”  is  not  an  inflexible  matter  of 
certainty,  considering  how  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  training  and  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  critic.  Change  the  word¬ 
ing  a  little,  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  for  other  critics,  and  even  for 
those  who  convey  political  instruction 
under  the  same  law  of  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  An  apt  and  ready  mind, 
constantly  employed  in  beating  over 
certain  departments  of  political  study, 
is  usually  prepared  with  an  opinion 
upon  whatever  may  happen  within  its 
own  range  of  observation  and  expect¬ 
ancy.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  re¬ 
proach  of  writing  at  an  hour’s  notice 
on  the  most  important  political  events. 
No  political  event  is  unrelated  to  past 
and  present.  Both  are  propheeies, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  what  is  to 
come.  Either  as  likely  or  unlikely, 
therefore,  most  political  events  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  speculation  before  they  happen  ; 
and  though  a  sudden  piece  of  news 
may  sometimes  throw  the  most  judg¬ 
matical  observer  into  confusion,  it 
more  often  has  a  contrary  effect — in¬ 
stantly  consolidating  a  whole  series  of 
beliefs  and  expectations  theretofore 
held  in  suspense.  In  a  moment,  long 
vistas  of  speculation,  with  their  by¬ 
paths,  become  solid  ground,  over  which 
the  political  writer  is  able  to  conduct 
his  public  with  confidence  at  an  hour’s 
notice. 

But  the  hour’s  notice — the  hour’s 
notice  is  very  desirable.  It  gives  the 
writer  ease  ;  it  smoothes  his  way  ;  it 
may  even  be  accounted  necessary  for 
his  own  good  and  the  good  of  his  work  ; 
but  he  does  not  get  it  so  often  as  in 
times  of  old.  By  a  few  precious  min¬ 
utes  at  every  stage  of  the  day’s  busi¬ 
ness,  there  was  a  more  leisurely  way  of 
doing  things  thirty  years  ago.  Step 
back  twenty  years  farther,  and  see  how 
leading  articles  were  written  for  the 
most  exigent  and  enterprising  news¬ 
paper  of  the  period.  Describing  tlie 
beginning  of  his  connection  witli  the 
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“  Times,”  Lord  Blachford  says  :  “  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Walter  and  his  son  in 
Printing-house  Square  at  five  o’clock, 
and  found  that  I  was  expected  to  write 
an  article  then  and  there  on  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  day.  I  protested  my 
inability,  not  supposing  myself  capable 
of  doing  such  a  thing  in  less  than  a 
week.  This  was  pooh-poohed.  I  tried, 
found  it  possible,  and  found  also  that 
I  was  expected  to  repeat  the  process 
next  day.  Same  hour,  same  dinner, 
short  conversation  after  dinner,  when 
the  subject  was  announced,  and  I  was 
left  alone  till  tea-time,  when  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  appeared,  read  aloud  what  I  had 
done,  with  criticisms,  and,  after  cor¬ 
rection,  carried  off  the  copy  to  the 
printer.  When  the  article,”  taken  up 
for  completion  after  tea,  “  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  same  process  was  repeated  ; 
and  when  I  was  disburdened  of  the 
whole  aiticle  I  went  home  to  bed.” 
And  in  this  way  precisely  the  young 
man  wrote  every  day  for  a  year  ;  by 
which  time  he  found  the  dinners  “  such 
a  lie”  that  he  got  release  from  them. 

'fhis  was  in  1842.  Before  1802 
leader- writing  had  lost  much  of  the 
ease  and  fireside  charm  which  Frederic 
Bogers  enjoyed,  but  yet  its  practice 
was  more  unembarrassed  and  deliber¬ 
ate  than  the  advance  of  civilization  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  remain.  The  one  fact  that 
then-a-days  there  were  no  Atlantic  or 
other  long  distance  submarine  cables  to 
pour  news  into  “  the  office”  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  marks  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  scribe.  Mainly  on 
this  account,  he  now  begins  to  write  at 
about  eleven  o’clock  at  night — often 
without  knowing  what  new  facts  may 
come  in  before  twelve  to  make  rewrit¬ 
ing  necessary,  or  what  may  ”  tran¬ 
spire”  before  breakfast-time  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  belate  his  premisses  or  throw 
doubt  on  his  conclusions.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  not  seldom  is  he  driven  to 
hedging  ingenuities  of  locution  which 
enfeeble  what  he  has  to  say.  But  a 
worse  result  of  the  endless  stream  of 
rumors,  reports,  and  ‘‘  revelations,” 
together  with  the  imperative  up-to- 
date  competition  deplored  by  our  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  is  one  that  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  fast.  Every  novel  and 
plausible  rumor  being  the  rumor  most 


up  to  date,  it  is  allowed  an  importance 
that  very  rarely  belongs  to  it.  The 
leader-writer  feels  tliat  it  must  not  be 
supposed  to  have  escaped  his  vigilance  ; 
he  must  take  notice  of  it :  in  doing  so 
he  must  search  out  its  remotest  inner 
meanings  for  whatever  up-to-dateness 
they  may  reveal  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  reports  which  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  born  to  fiutter  for  a  day  and 
then  to  perish,  are  discussed  as  gravely 
as  if  they  were  in  every  sense  the  last 
word. 

It  will  be  understood  at  once,  of 
course,  that  these  remarks  more  par¬ 
ticularly  apply  to  journalistic  comment 
on  foreign  affairs,  which  are  now  and 
are  likely  to  remain  by  far  the  most 
important  of  English  affairs  ;  and  no 
one  who  studies  them  in  the  newspapers 
will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  on  this 
point.  It  can  be  explained,  of  course, 
if  explanation  which  offers  no  hope  of 
remedy  is  of  any  comfort  ;  but  never 
till  now  has  there  been  such  an  inpour 
of  startling  reports,  unexpected  devel¬ 
opments,  surprising  portents,  keys  to 
the  situation,  revelations  of  the  most 
authorized  description —yet  nearly  all 
factitious  or  fanciful  ;  and  never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  eager  snatch¬ 
ing  at  the  latest  supply  of  a  commodity 
which,  in  its  effect  on  the  consumer, 
resembles  West  Coast  gin  ;  exciting 
much  but  debilitating  more.  That  is 
the  evil  of  it.  As  for  the  leader  writ¬ 
ers,  ‘‘the  facts  of  competition,  and 
that  people  generally  prefer  a  thing 
done  soon  to  having  it  done  well,  com¬ 
pel  a  notice”  of  these  rumors  and  re¬ 
ports  which  otherwise  would  never  be 
wasted  on  them.  As  for  the  public, 
before  long  the  public  mind  tires  under 
the  profitless  confusion  so  assiduously 
provided  for  it ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  instructors  of  the  public  mind 
did  not  sicken  a  little  too.  Meanwhile, 
what  is  most  substantial  and  most  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  in  view  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlaid  and  forgotten.  Here  at 
the  least  is  a  very  great  nuisance,  the 
which  we  were  spared  when  telegraphic 
enterprise  gave  less  facility  for  a  traffic 
which  is  not  always  innocently  distract¬ 
ing  ;  for  sometimes  in  politics,  as  some¬ 
times  in  finance,  the  wires  are  used  to 
propagate  impressions  and  alarms  more 
useful  to  the  senders  of  the  message 
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than  to  anybody  else.  Obviously,  it 
was  a  very  great  advantage  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  free  of  such  irruptions,  to  be 
ourselves  rarely  disturbed  by  them,  and 
to  write  for  a  public  that  did  not  go 
wild  twice  a-week  over  sensational  tele¬ 
grams  prepared  with  too  little  care  or 
a  vast  deal  too  much.  “  Prodigious 
fabrications  are  evidently  taking  the 
place  of  serious  and  carefully  sifted 
news.”  It  even  goes  as  far  as  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  most  moderate 
and  soU-speaking  of  London  journals. 

These  developments  confirm  rather 
than  weaken  an  old  opinion  that  the 
most  difticult  and  least  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Press  in  Britain  is  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent’s.  Its  difficulty  is 
indeed  so  great,  even  as  practised  by 
the  worthiest  among  an  able  and  hon¬ 
orable  set  of  men,  that  it  seems  nearly 
unattainable.  Consider  what  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  Foreign  Correspondent  is. 
As  agent  of  a  British  firm,  he  is  sent 
to  some  great  capital  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  a  valuable  commod¬ 
ity.  It  is  of  different  qualities  this 
commodity — the  most  esteemed  being, 
as  usual,  the  sort  that  is  hardest  come 
by.  The  new,  the  secret,  the  unknown 
in  international  politics  are  the  greatest 
prizes  ;  but  even  the  most  precious  of 
these  loses  95  per  cent,  of  the  value  it 
would  otherwise  have  for  the  firm  at 
home  when  it  is  not  “exclusive.” 
That  it  should  be  exclusive  is  every- 
thing-=-that  is  to  say,  that  no  other 
correspondent  of  a  similar  firm  should 
have  a  share  in  it.  But  in  every  great 
capital  a  dozen  correspondents  of  sim¬ 
ilar  firms  compete  against  each  other  ; 
and  very  keen  the  competition  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  success  of  one  man  is  in  its 
own  exact  measure  a  reproach  and  a 
humiliation  to  the  rest.  And  with  all 
this  competition,  what  have  the  rival 
seekers  after  the  new,  the  secret,  the 
unknown,  to  offer  for  it?  Nothing: 
nothing  tangible,  of  course.  In  France 
a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  this 
commodity  on  a  solid  footing  ;  but 
there  the  inquiring  firms  are  mostly 
financial,  operating  for  bourse-purposes 
and  by  no  means  to  supply  the  public 
with  news.  The  Own  Correspondent 
has  no  commission  to  pay  a  political 
functionary’s  debts  or  anything  of  that 
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sort,  and  would  not  consent  to  work  in 
any  such  way.  He  has  nothing  to  offer 
but  his  card  and  his  civilities,  wherever 
he  may  seek  what  he  is  in  want  of  daily. 
Even  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  an 
inferior  though  still  important  part  of 
his  duties,  he  must  studiously  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  dozen  in  being 
agreeable.  It  is  his  business  to  make 
himself  f/ra/a  with  all  the  more 

lofty  functionaries  in  Court  and  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  how  shall  he  hope  for  a 
good  place  for  describing  State  festivi¬ 
ties  or  on  grand  ceremonial  occasions? 
And  then  as  to  higher  things,  how  else 
is  he  to  stand  a  chance  of  getting  choice 
political  information  ?  To  be  sure, 
there  is  resort  to  the  British  Embassy 
in  the  capital  to  which  he  is  accredit¬ 
ed  ;  but  though  our  Foreign  Office  offi¬ 
cials  abroad  are  a  trifle  more  yielding, 

I  believe,  than  they  in  Downing  Street 
are,  there  are  no  flintier  sources  of  po¬ 
litical  revelation  in  the  world  than  the 
British  secretariat.  The  other  Embas¬ 
sies  afford  better  sport,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance  to  be  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  witl)  them  all ;  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  when  any  one  of  them  may 
not  have  reasons  of  State  for  worrying 
another  by  the  revelation  of  a  half- 
formed  scheme  or  the  publication  of  a 
compromising  despatch.  Above  all, 
the  Foreign  Correspondent  must  stand 
well  with  the  Government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  he  lives  in  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
keeping  well  with  these  highest  dis¬ 
pensers  of  information  is  to  take  a 
friendly  view  of  their  policies  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  whenever  it  is  possible  and  as 
long  as  it  is  possible. 

Now  as  the  British  journalist  carries 
the  spirit  of  independence  abroad  with 
him,  and  is,  according  to  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  belief,  remarkably  sensitive  to 
the  professional  point  d'honnetir,  ho 
has  an  extremely  troublesome  time  of 
it  between  what  is  expected  of  him  at 
home  and  the  pressure  to  which  he  is 
subject  in  the  capital  where  he  is  sta¬ 
tioned.  That  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
is  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things  ; 
and  no  man  needs  another’s  glasses  to 
see  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  facts. 
It  is  only  a  ruder  and  coarser  embar¬ 
rassment  for  the  correspondent  in 
Fiance,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  when 
his  editor,  acting  upon  an  independent 
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opinion,  writes  in  persistent  hostility 
to  the  Government  in  either  of  these 
countries.  And  what  is  the  result? 
The  result  that  might  be  expected  is  a 
good  deal  of  complaisance.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  very  much 
less  of  it  than  might  be  inferred  with¬ 
out  excess  of  suspicion.  But  yet,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before 
now,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  English  press  is  weak¬ 
est.  Here  it  is  most  often  exj)Osed  to 
subversion — to  subversion  of  a  very 
subtle  kind  ;  and  unfortunately  the 
public  cannot  always  see  where  the  cor¬ 
respondent  has  been  “  planted”  wiih 
some  insidious  suggestion,  some  half- 
true  yet  wholly  mendacious  denial,  or 
some  statement  intended  to  assist  the 
least  admirable  arts  of  diplomacy.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
operation  in  troubled  and  exciting 
times,  when  the  correspondent  himself, 
perhaps,  is  caught  by  the  fever  that 
rages  about  him.  Not,  of  course  (but 
that  has  been  understood  all  along), 
that  there  is  the  faintest  reason  for 
complaint  when  British  interests  are 
involved,  or  British  honor.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  least  reason  for  fear,  either 
wdien  the  correspondent  is  an  English¬ 
man  or  when  he  is  a  foreigner  scrupu¬ 
lously  faithful  to  his  salt.  But  when 
foreigners  are  employed  to  send  foreign 
news  to  English  journals,  together  with 
hints  and  criticism  of  foreign  affairs, 
these  writers  should  be  warranted  in¬ 
capable  of  undertaking  a  divided  duty. 

In  any  case,  whatever  danger  there 
may  be  lurks  not  in  the  news  that  the 
correspondent  sends,  but  in  the  com¬ 
ment,  the  conveyance  of  impression, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  matter  from  abroad.  What  is 
meant  by  that  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
little  experience  of  my  own,  otherwise 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette”  I  had 
a  visit  from  a  certain  Dr.  P.,  a  Berlin 
oflicial.  He  introdirced  himself  as 
coming  directly  from  the  German 
Chancellor  with  a  proposal  which  von 
Bismarck  took  a  personal  interest  in. 
He  often  read  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette,” 
and  was  greatly  pleased  with,  much  ad¬ 
mired,  or  sincerely  respectea,  a  variety 
of  qualities  which  he  habitually  found 
there.  On  that  account  the  Chancel¬ 


lor  desired  to  be  of  use  to  the  ”  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,”  as  he  might  be  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  paper  occasionally  with  real¬ 
ly  good  information  on  foreign  affairs. 
If  that  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  Dr. 
P.  would  be  the  means  of  despatching 
such  news  from  time  to  time — a  regu¬ 
lar  correspondence  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  being  the  kind  of  thing  proposed. 
Further  to  enable  him  to  show  that 
this  was  a  genuine  offer,  von  Bismarck 
had  intrusted  to  Dr.  P.  a  few  lines  in 
his  own  hand  to  say  as  much.  Docu¬ 
ment  then  produced,  shown  to  me,  and 
returned  to  Dr.  P.’s  pocket-book. 
With  the  best  face  at  my  command,  I 
asked  wdiether  it  was  proposed  to  send 
news  alone,  or  also  to  send  letters  of 
observation  and  comment ;  to  which 
the  reply  was  that  both  news  and  com¬ 
ment  were  intended.  What  I  then  said 
1  do  not  remember  ;  but  my  meaning 
was  to  point  out  as  inoffensively  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  ”  Pall  Mall  Gazette”  being 
a  small  paper,  the  Chancellor’s  kind¬ 
ness  would  be  much  enhanced  if  noth¬ 
ing  but  concrete  news  was  sent,  or  such 
information  as  could  be  conveyed  in  a 
simple  paragraph  of  affirmation,  ex¬ 
planation,  correction,  or  denial.  We 
seemed  to  understand  each  other  at 
once  ;  and  though  Dr.  P.  said  very  po¬ 
litely  that  no  doubt  this  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  I  never  heard  another  word  of 
the  business  he  came  about  after  he 
had  left  the  room. 

The  bearing  of  this  little  story  lies 
in  the  fact  that  brief  paragraphs  of 
plain  statement  bring  the  writer  to  a 
full  sense  of  his  responsibility  while  he 
is  inditing  them  ;  and  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reporting  is  neither  fluid 
enough  nor  voluminous  enough  to 
carry  any  great  amount  of  feeling  or 
innuendo,  whether  for  business  or 
undesigned.  Dr.  P.  meant  business, 
no  doubt,  though  to  my  mind  not  very 
culpably  ;  rw.s'e  is  the  recognized  instru¬ 
ment  of  every  diplomacy  except  our  in¬ 
nocent  own.  But  even  in  professional 
politics  there  is  such  a  thing  as  uncon¬ 
scious  feeling,  unintended  twists  of 
partisanship  ;  or  else  what  is  meant  by 
the  belief,  which  exists  in  every  For¬ 
eign  Office,  that  an  ambassador  may 
live  at  one  Court  too  long?  Not  that 
the  particular  signs  which  suggest  too 
long  a  residence  at  the  same  post  are 
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often  shown  in  the  case  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever 
shows  them,  indeed.  But,  being  hu¬ 
man,  he  is  in  danger  of  answering  more 
than  he  is  aware  to  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  persistently  bearing  on  him.  It 
is  even  possible  to  plant  him  with  mis¬ 
leading  ideas,  interested  suggestion, 
erroneous  sympathies  ;  and  since  that 
is  the  case,  we  may  doubt  whether 
journalism  is  improved  by  taking  fiom 
the  correspondent  long  screeds  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  comment  for  publication 
under  the  head  of  News. 

That  is  the  objection.  So  printed, 
they  delude — not  by  intention  of  the 
writer,  but  through  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  We  all  know  how  uncon¬ 
sciously  imagination  can  lead  us  astray. 
Because  these  screeds  are  telegraphed, 
and  because  they  are  printed  with  news 
as  news,  the  writer’s  remarks  are  in¬ 
vested  by  most  minds  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  due  to  a  statement  of  facts. 
Whatever  may  be  his  aim— whether  to 
persuade  or  dissuade,  to  appease  or  in¬ 
flame,  to  allay  mistrust  or  to  alarm  sus¬ 
picion — all  is  understood  as  if  resting 
on  a  background  of  actual  knowledge. 
To  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  the  special 
correspondent  in  Paris,  Berlin,  V^ienna, 
is  always  a  news-writer,  lie  never 
loses  that  character,  whatever  he  may 
say  ;  and  so  the  reader  often  takes  that 
for  veiled  information  which  is  merely 
speculative,  or  the  fancy  of  excited 
sympathies,  or  even  something  which 
somebody  hopes  to  bring  into  existence 
by  persistent  prophecy. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  can 
but  think  it  would  be  well  were  foreign 
correspondents  to  go  back  a  little  to 
their  old  ways,  which  were  the  ways  of 
simple  and  straightforward  reporting. 
Nor  are  they  strange  to  us  even  now. 
Reuter’s  agents  adopted  them,  and 
faithfully  stuck  to  them  till  quite  late¬ 
ly  ;  with  the  result  that  Reuter’s  tele¬ 
grams  came  to  have  more  weight  gen¬ 
erally  with  experienced  readers  than 
those  of  any  newspaper  correspondent. 
Now  that  Reuter’s  agents  seem  in¬ 
clined,  here  and  there,  to  depart  from 
the  unambitious  simplicity  of  the  re¬ 
porter,  reason  the  more  for  rescuing 
political  discussion  from  a  great  deal 
that  distracts,  overloads,  and  fatigues 
it.  It  may  be  asked  whether  I  propose. 


then,  that  opinion  and  observation  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  watchful  and  keen-witted 
correspondents  “on  the  spot”  should 
go  to  waste.  Of  course  I  do  not.  But 
1  do  think  that  more  of  it  mi^ht 
advantageously  pass  to  publication 
through  the  sieve  of  editorial  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  that  to  appear  in  its  true 
character  all  such  matter  should  be 
printed  apart  from  the  news  columns, 
where  it  takes  a  significance  and  au¬ 
thority  which  it  should  be  guarded 
from. 

That  avowed  partisans  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  send  home  news  from  foreign 
parts,  and  be  so  employed  because  they 
are  partisans,  is  an  entirely  new  thing 
in  journalism,  and  one  that  would  have 
been  thought  incredible  not  very  long 
ago.  It  is  honestly  done,  however. 
So  far  from  the  partisanship  being  con¬ 
cealed  it  is  proclaimed,  or  even  vaunt¬ 
ed  ;  so  that  nobody  is  deceived  and 
everybody  understands  what  to  expect. 
But  that  it  is  an  innovation  good  for 
journalism  I  am  not  yet  persuaded,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  to  be  good  for  those 
who  practise  it.  The  shrewdest  of  Own 
Correspondents  may  fall  into  error,  the 
wariest  may  be  taken  in  and  become 
the  channel  of  representations  less  ac¬ 
cordant  with  fact  than  with  policy. 
In  short,  the  partisan  reporter  in  full 
employment  may  be  more  partisan  than 
he  knows  ;  and  when  the  exaggerations 
and  the  ruse  suggestions  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  are  discov¬ 
ered,  he  may  find  himself  in  danger  of 
being  considered  a  willing  agent  of  de¬ 
ceit.  If  so,  that  will  not  be  good  for 
him — except  as  he  is  absolved  for  good 
intentions  ;  and  it  will  be  bad  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  is  expected  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy  first  and  to  put  on  the  other 
graces  afterward. 

After  acknowledging  the  common 
merit  of  independence,  courage,  incor¬ 
ruptibility — qualities  for  which  the 
British  newspaper  press  stands  far 
above  any  other  in  Europe — we  see 
that  the  most  striking  claim  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  honors  is  that  of  the  war-cor¬ 
respondent.  Sir  William  Howard  Rus¬ 
sell  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  1854,  which,  after  a  brilliant 
existence  of  forty  years,  no  longer  offers 
opportunity  for  the  distinction  that 
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Mr.  Foibes  aiitl  Mr.  MacGahan  won — 
to  name  two  of  a  dozen  men  whose 
hardiliood  and  devotion  were  never 
exceeded  in  any  service  except  that  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  regular 
means  of  transmitting  news  leaves 
much  less  to  personal  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Forbes  has 
said,  “  nowadays  the  avocation  of  the 
war  correspondent  is  simplified  and  at 
the  same  time  controlled  by  precise 
and  restraining  limitations.”  Tne 
precise  and  restraining  limitations  in¬ 
clude  some  that  the  generals  are  more 
and  more  resolute  to  impose.  War-cor¬ 
respondents  were  never  loved  by  the  gen¬ 
erals — for  professional  reasons  which, 
no  doubt,  are  sound  professionally  ; 
and  the  correspondent  who,  when  the 
next  great  war  breaks  out,  asks  at  our 
own  War  Office  for  “  facilities”  (and 
what  more  liberal  War  Office  is  there 
anywhere  ?)  may  count  upon  a  cold  and 
niggardly  response,  and  a  wise  one. 
And  so  on  all  hands  the  romance  of  war 
perishes  while  its  menaced  horrors  accu¬ 
mulate. 

Alt  newspaper  editors,  however,  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  served  by 
Kussells,  Forbeses,  and  the  like  ;  and 
in  their  hearts,  therefore,  are  not  so 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  a  future  of 
“  restraining  limitations,”  which  will 
bring  war-reporting  to  a  nearer  equal¬ 
ity.  Partly  from  ill-luck,  partly  from 
other  circumstances  more  or  less  ex¬ 
cusing,  war-correspondents  were  not 
infrequently  disappointing,  and  they 
were  sometimes  a  trial.  We  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  but  British  soldiers  have 
been  known  to  run.  We  keep  it  dark, 
but  war  correspondents  have  been 
known  to  invent— though  only  in  de¬ 
tail,  not  in  gross.  If  there  be  any  case 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  solitary  one. 
Yet  in  the  files  of  a  great  provincial 
journal  may  be  read,  I  believe,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  hours  of  a  battle  that 
was  never  fought  at  all — the  whole  of 
its  stirring  details  being  evolved  from 
a  noise  which  the  chronicler,  sitting 
aloft  in  his  liotel,  took  to  be  the  souml 
of  cannonading  coming  from  a  quarter 
where  a  fight  was  then  expected.  To 
forestall  other  reporters,  whom  the 
likelihood  of  the  light  had  drawn  to 
the  same  place,  he  dashed  off  his  par¬ 
tial  report  of  the  engagement,  de¬ 


spatching  it  with  great  secrecy  and  ex¬ 
pedition  to  a  near  frontier  station. 
The  rest  he  would  have  written  after  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  conflict ;  but  when 
he  proposed  to  set  out  he  discovered 
that  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  the 
distant  firing  of  artillery  was,  in  fact, 
the  kicking  of  some  frightened  horses 
in  an  adjacent  shed. 

I  myself  know  what  it  is  to  have  a 
perfect  “  handful”  of  a  war-correspon¬ 
dent,  and  yet  a  remarkably  clever  man  ; 
but  whenever  a  reproachful  thought  of 
him  intrudes  I  remember  that  at  the 
moment  of  starting  for  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  gave  me  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  “  tip.”  He  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
and  he  said,  “  Mark  this  :  the  end  of 
the  war  will  be  decided  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  know  my  fellow-countrymen. 
If  they  win  the  first  battle  on  German 
ground,  nothing  will  stop  them  this 
side  of  Berlin  ;  it  will  be  a  hurricane. 
But  if  the  first  engagement  is  a  French 
defeat  on  French  ground,  not  a  single 
Frenchman  will  cross  the  frontier  un¬ 
less  as  a  prisoner.”  Had  the  prophet 
known  of  von  Moltke’s  genius  and  the 
German  preparation  for  hurricanes  he 
might  have  hedged  his  meaning  a  lit¬ 
tle.  But  its  general  significance  was 
striking,  and  the  events  of  the  war  as 
each  followed  each  kept  it  in  memory. 
The  more,  perhaps,  because  no  better 
contribution  to  guidance  came  from 
that  correspondent ;  but  it  would  be 
monstrous  in  me  to  complain,  fori  had 
another  who,  for  despatch,  achieved 
the  first  great  feat  on  the  war-corre¬ 
spondents’  roll  of  honor— nor  was  it 
ever  beaten  afterward.  To  make  it  the 
more  memorable  in  newspaper  record, 
what  was  brought  to  London  for  the 
printer  on  that  occasion  was  the  first 
report  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  and  the 
surrender  of  the  French  Emperor — one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  determining 
events  of  the  century.  My  correspon¬ 
dent  was  with  the  Prussian  King’s  staff 
on  the  Frenois  heights  above  Sedan 
when  the  Emperor’s  letter  of  surrender 
was  brought  in.  Night  was  coming 
on,  but,  without  so  much  as  ten  min¬ 
utes’  preparation,  Mr.  Holt  White  rode 
down  the  hill,  straight  across  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  and  so  over  the  Belgian  fron¬ 
tier  and  home,  contriving  by  various 
expedients,  but  at  great  fatigue,  to  get 
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a  brief  report  into  the  “  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette”  two  days  before  a  word  of  the 
matter  was  published  elsewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Nor  did  any  other  report  appear 
till  the  day  after  his  second  screed  had 
told  the  whole  story. 

Now  here  was  a  kind  of  competition 
which  there  cannot  be  too  much  of. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  be  a 
good  courier  and  smart  in  delivery. 
The  war-correspondent’s  aim  would 
have  been  entirely  missed  if  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  “  first,  out”  he  failed  in 
accuracy,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  appre¬ 
hension  of  main  points,  or  in  close  yet 
full  and  strong  description.  It  was 
competition,  keenly  maintained,  in 
nearly  all  that  is  excellent  in  journal¬ 
ism,  or  even  in  literature.  Yet  the 
serious  fact  is,  it  seems,  that  war-cor¬ 
respondents  were  a  downright  nuisance 
to  the  generals — nuisance  and  embar¬ 
rassment  loo,  they  say  ;  and  are  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  more  or  less  uniformed  and 
strictly  regulated. 

Whether  the  soundness  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  newspaper  press  are  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  is  at  all  times 
a  question  of  importance.  If  I  am 
right,  a  very  distinct  period  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  status  of  the  newspaper  press 
began  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  lasted  for  rather  less  than  a 
generation.  Then  began  another  pe¬ 
riod  distinct  enough  to  be  recognized 
as  different  without  assistance  of  the 
label,  ‘‘  The  New  Journalism.”  On 
the  whole,  is  it  a  higher  as  well  as  a 
larger  development  from  its  predeces¬ 
sor?  “Higher,”  however,  is  not  a 
word  to  insist  upon  :  we  should  ask  if 
the  journalism  of  to-day  is  sounder  for 
its  own  acknowledged  purposes  of  use¬ 
fulness  than  was  the  journalism  of  (say) 
twenty  years  ago.  ^Representing  that 
older  day,  I  shall  be  expected  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  the  newspaper 
press  improved  in  its  better  qualities, 
and  I  do  say  so  ;  but  not  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  I  mav  remain  preju¬ 
diced  after  trying  to  take  into  account 
all  that  seems  to  detract  unfairly  from 
modern  journalism  in  the  bulk.  And 
in  what  are  its  merits  hidden  more 
than  in  the  enormous  bulk  it  has  at¬ 
tained  to?  Not  without  reason  was  it 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
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that  we  of  the  Old  Guard  were  fortu¬ 
nate  in  not  being  a  multitude.  The 
fewer  in  the  field  the  more  noticeable 
the  conduct  of  each  ;  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  perhaps,  more  of  emulation, 
more  of  effort  to  secure  the  attention 
that  could  be  reckoned  on  for  any  par¬ 
ticularly  good  stroke  of  the  pen.  No 
doubt  there  is  the  same  reward  still  for 
an  unusually  meritorious  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  not  so  much  of  it  to  hearten 
the  writer,  I  fancy,  as  when  the  effect 
of  one  good  day’s  work  nearly  always 
came  home  to  him  the  next.  There 
are  now  so  many  voices  that,  with  rare 
exceptions  and  on  rare  occasions,  they 
drown  each  other  ;  and  even  the  best 
commodities  are  in  danger  of  being 
cheap  ned  in  popular  esteem  by  a  super¬ 
abundant  supply  of  “  a  similar  arti¬ 
cle.”  That  this  has  had  a  discourag¬ 
ing  and  deterrent  effect  upon  minds 
that  were  once  ambitious  of  writing  in 
the  newspaper  press  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Nobody  used  to  ask  “  What 
is  the  good  ?”  when  urged  to  write  at 
his  best,  or  when  ])raised  for  some  re¬ 
markably  apt  and  eloquent  perform¬ 
ance  ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  question 
is  heard  not  unseldom  nowadays. 

One  of  the  reforms  achieved  by  the 
new  journalism  of  forty  years  since 
was  the  complete  supersession  of  a 
formal,  artificial,  and  therewith  hack¬ 
neyed  style,  by  a  style  more  idiomatic 
and  familiar.  The  classic  lingo  of  the 
pamphleteer  was  already  tiring  out, 
and  now  gave  way  completely  to  the 
un pedantic,  nervous,  flexible  good  Eng¬ 
lish  of  common  life  (by  nature  never 
without  humor)  which  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  used  in  their  talk  and  in  their  let¬ 
ters.  Whether  for  its  own  immediate 
purpose — the  expression  and  enfoice- 
ment  of  opinion  —or  whether  for  its 
effect  in  improving  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  mother  tongue,  this  was  a 
change  very  much  for  the  better  Rut 
though  the  journalistic  English  of  that 
day  aimed  at  being  familiar,  it  had  its 
own  restraints,  and  would  not  have 
been  approved  without  a  certain  dig¬ 
nity  in  freedom.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  better  sort  of  journalism,  of  which 
there  was  soon  no  lack.  Later  devel¬ 
opments  in  this  direction  seem  to  me 
neither  serviceable  nor  delightful. 
The  familiar  is  now  carried  much  too 
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far,  and  it  is  never  a  pretty  thing  in 
excess.  At  a  leap  I  hasten  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  older  journals,  both 
daily  and  weekly,  are  either  quite  or 
almost  as  carefully  written  as  ever  they 
were  ;  and  thei’e  is  nothing  to  say  on 
this  score  against  one  or  two  of  the 
newer  ones.  But  of  the  general  mass 
of  journalism  it  would  have  to  be  said 
that  it  has  dropped  into  a  looseness  of 
speech  that  does  not  improve  any¬ 
thing,  and  must  even  diminish  the 
writer’s  own  sense  of  self-respect. 
With  no  charm  of  its  own,  it  adds 
neither  elegance  nor  emphasis  to  what 
it  is  employed  upon.  On  the  contrary, 
it  lowers  the  importance  of  whatever  it 
is  employed  upon — brings  it  down  ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  public  sanction 
to  more  slanginess  than  it  ventures 
upon  itself.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  set¬ 
off  against  this  fault  in  frequent  patches 
of  earnest  and  laborious  preciosity  ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  must  avow  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  hero  the  newspaper  press  has 
fallen  away. 

In  another  respect  it  has  jumped 
back  over  the  whole  of  those  forty  years 
— some  say  most  properly.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be  when  conse¬ 
quences  are  fully  sifted  out.  But  my 
own  idea  is  that  the  newspaper  press 
was  quite  as  informing,  and  rather 
more  agreeable,  when  the  reporting  of 
a  certain  kind  of  news  was  less  out¬ 
spoken  and  particular.  At  one  time — 
but  a  long  time  ago — it  was  blunt  and 
rough  enough  apparently.  Then  the 
public  taste  revolted,  and  newspaper 
editors  seem  to  have  submitted  to  the 
rebellion  gladly.  But,  from  whatever 
cause  or  causes,  there  was  for  many 
years  almost  as  much  decency  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  reporters’  columns  as  at 
the  dinner-table.  No  such  restraint, 
no  such  governance,  is  attempted  now  ; 
and  the  precise  date  of  its  abandonment 
can  be  named,  I  think.  It  followed 
immediately  upon  our  time  of  revelry 
in  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Itcommenctd 
then  ;  and  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
(speaking  by  the  card)  if  any  family 
newspaper  tive-and-twenty  years  ago 
had  printed  for  a  week  a  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  now  commonly  published 
in  such  sheets,  that  journal  would  have 
found  itself  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Ke- 
spect  for  art  cannot  be  alleged  in  ex¬ 


planation  of  the  frankness  now  per¬ 
mitted,  nor  obligation  to  make  things 
properly  understood.  The  offence  is 
in  the  detail  so  often  dragged  naked 
into  print.  Now  for  some  readers  this 
detail  comes  to  mind  quite  sufficiently 
and  accurately,  as  part  of  the  matter, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  re¬ 
porter’s  speaking-trumpet ;  while  as 
for  the  rest,  who  is  in  haste  to  instruct 
minds  that  have  yet  to  learn  how 
abominable  human  nature  can  be  ? 

Considered  up  and  down,  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  change  of  many  in 
the  journalism  of  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  it  has  been  closely  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  which  seems  to  bear 
out  the  above  account  of  its  origin. 
At  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atroci¬ 
ties,  the  late  Lord  Derby  was  described 
by  an  earnest  and  eloquent  writer  as 
“  stained  with  the  blood  and  smirched 
with  the  lust  of  Batuk.”  The  two 
things  went  always  together.  For 
months  the  unlovely  conjunction  was 
never  out  of  the  public  journals  and 
never  out  of  people’s  minds  :  and,  figu¬ 
ratively  sj)eaking,  the  newspapers  have 
been  in  Lord  Derby’s  condition  as  to 
loth  particulars  ever  since.  They  are 
bloodier  upon  every  occasion  of  becom¬ 
ing  so.  It  is  not  only  as  if  a  barbaric 
license  of  description  was  now  and 
again  provoked  by  Turkish  massacres. 
That  might  be  expected.  But  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  when  a  murder  cannot  be 
committed,  nor  any  poor  mad  wretch 
lie  down  before  an  advancing  railway- 
train,  without  an  inhuman  painting  of 
the  papers  with  blood  and  brains. 
Why?  For  purposes  of  further  infor¬ 
mation,  what  need  of  a  word-photo¬ 
graph  of  the  state  of  the  rails  when  the 
train  has  gone  by  ?  And  if  the  plenti¬ 
ful  appearance  of  similar  pictures  (in 
oil)  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  French 
Salon  is  a  sign  of  decadence,  what  are 
these  word-photographs  of  ours  a  sign 
of?  Of  decadence  only  in  a  minor 
sense,  we  may  believe  ;  but  yet  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  something  of  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  character. 

For  improvement  and  advancement 
wo  must  look  in  other  directions  ;  and, 
for  one  thing  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant,  it  seems  to  me  that  increasing 
pains  are  taken  to  detect  and  weed  out 
the  advertisements  by  which  various 
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kinds  of  roguery  ply  their  trade.  Well 
within  memory,  journals  quite  above 
the  lower  class  could  be  very  careless 
in  admitting  such  advertisements,  or 
even  indifferent  to  their  character  when 
it  plainly  peeped  through.  The  like¬ 
lihood  of  enormous  mischief  carried  on 
by  one  of  these  advertising  trades  led 
me  some  years  ago  to  make  a  pretty 
close  inquiry  into  it ;  or  rather  a  cour¬ 
ageous,  good-hearted,  clever  woman 
(long  since  dead)  did  so  for  me.  The 
business  was  the  one  that  was  after¬ 
ward  called  baby-farming  ;  but  it  had 
various  branches,  none  innocent — some 
laid  out  for  the  most  atrocious  black¬ 
mail  conceivable,  others  running  to 
murder  as  the  simplest  thing  for  all 
parties.  Though  this  is  known  well 
enough  now,  it  was  not  so  then  ;  b^t 
in  a  few  weeks  my  ingenious  and  teme¬ 
rarious  investigator  had  made  out  all 
that  has  ever  been  discovered  since. 
So  well  did  she  succeed  that  she  could 
lodge  with  me  a  bundle  of  letters  from 
various  hands  which  laid  the  business 
open  more  plainly  than  could  have  been 
thought  possible  :  familiarity  with  its 
risks  had  evidently  dulled  perception. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  not 
meant  for  publication  in  any  shape,  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  no  use  injurious 
to  their  writers  was  made  of  the  letters. 
The  purpose  was  simply  to  gather  a 
firm  foundation  of  fact  for  appeal 
against  the  practice  of  publishing  ad¬ 
vertisements  conducive  to  a  guilty 
trade,  and  in  that  way  it  was  very  ser¬ 
viceable.  But  now  something  hap¬ 
pened  which  proved  far  more  effective  : 
a  woman  was  hanged  for  pursuing  this 
trade.  After  that  there  could  be  no 
more  doubt  in  any  advertisement  office 
about  the  danger  of  complicity  in  a 
most  cruel  and  infamous  business. 
The  woman  who  was  hanged  was  her¬ 
self  an  advertiser  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
lesson  of  her  trial  and  execution  went 
beyond  child-murder — suggesting  a 
warier  eye  upon  other  dark  depart¬ 
ments  of  commerce.  It  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  sifting  out  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tisements  is  very  great ;  and  there  is 
this  additional  awkwardness  in  the 
matter — that  to  reject  what  on  the  face 
of  it  is  a  harmless  invitation  to  buy, 
sell,  or  otherwise  do  business,  is  a  di- 
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rect  insinuation  of  covert  dishonesty. 
But  where  this  difficulty  was  a  ground 
of  excuse  it  is  now  more  often  a  cause 
of  anxiety,  and  that  is  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  good. 

Review  the  newspaper  press  as  a 
whole,  and  the  most  remarkable  ad¬ 
vance  appears  first  in  the  number  and 
excellence  of  the  provincial  journals, 
and  next  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  interests  which  have  been  brought 
under  its  surveillance.  Sixty  years 
ago,  the  total  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  no 
more  than  twelve  ;  and  the  sale  of  the 
whole  twelve  (“  Times”  included)  was 
probably  less  than  any  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  daily  papers  now  current.  Of 
such  journals  there  are  to-day  about 
two  hundred — most  if  not  all  of  them 
taking  a  larger  scope  than  any  of  that 
period,  and  the  best  of  them  showing 
but  very  little  difference  between  coun¬ 
try  and  town.  For  many  years  the 
most  masterly  newspaper  in  English, 
after  the  ”  Times,”  was  a  colonial  jour¬ 
nal— the  Melbourne  “  Argus.”  Out 
of  Printing-house  Square,  it  is  still  as 
good,  prob^ably,  as  any  in  existence  ; 
but  if  so,  it  must  have  gone  on  improv¬ 
ing,  for  our  great  provincial  journals 
have  advanced  by  quick  degrees  to  very 
high  excellence.  One  or  two  Scottish 
journals,  two  or  three  English  provin¬ 
cial  journals,  only  lack  what  Price 
One  Penny  cannot  supply — tlie  fine 
paper  and  more  open  reading  of  the 
Walter  press. 

But  whether  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  public  affairs  has 
increased  with  the  multiplication  of  its 
forces  is  doubtful.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinking  (one  of  them  in  particular 
shall  be  mentioned  presently)  that  the 
clamor  of  so  many  voices  in  competi¬ 
tion  makes  too  much  of  a  babel  to  be 
impressive.  And  there  is  something, 
perhaps,  in  the  remark  that  down  to 
Palmerston’s  time  the  machinery  of 
Government  was  more  limited,  more 
compact,  more  capable  of  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  single  powerful  agency 
from  without,  than  in  these  days  of 
diffused  and  confused  authority.  The 
discussion  of  affairs  proceeded  upon 
simpler  lines  then  than  now.  The 
questions  of  the  day  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  less  complexity.  The  faddist 
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had  not  yet  arisen  to  start  cross  cur¬ 
rents  of  perversity  in  every  stream  of 
political  action.  Therefore  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Government  was  more  simple 
and  direct,  as  also  was  that  of  the  po¬ 
litical  critic  in  corresponding  measure. 
His  best  play  is  made  when  he  is  able 
to  go  straight  to  the  main  points  of  the 
question  in  hand.  He  is  lost  if  he  has 
to  run  into  a  dozen  “  side  issues”  after 
as  many  several  packs  of  readers. 

Thus  when  we  compare  an  older  day 
with  the  new  we  find  ourselves  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  greater  (but  more  manifold) 
bulk  of  force,  while  yet  the  means  of 
political  power  are  in  no  small  measure 
weakened  and  confounded.  So  it 
seems  to  me,  at  any  rate.  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  journal  alone  had  more 
infinence  on  Government  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  day  than  the  whole  press 
has  at  this  moment.  And  that  brings 
me  to  the  particular  reason  for  think¬ 


ing  so  which  was  mentioned  above  :  it 
is  that  Governments  are  far  more  in¬ 
different  to  the  newspaper  press  than 
they  used  to  be.  They  can  be  annoyed 
by  the  press  ;  they  can  be  embarrassed 
by  the  press  ;  on  a  balance  they  can  be 
helped  or  otherwise  by  its  multitudi¬ 
nous  contention.  But  there  was  a 
fear  of  the  press,  and  an  anxiety  to 
stand  well  with  it,  which  are  by  no 
means  what  they  were,  though  not  yet 
utterly  destroyed. 

Of  one  sort  and  another,  however, 
there  is  power  enough,  and  a  fine  pros¬ 
pect  of  future  prosperity.  Yet  as  to 
the  future  of  individual  writers,  I 
should  think  better  of  them  were  fewer 
gentlemen  and  ladies  going  into  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  calling  more  hopeful  than 
wine-agency  and  more  genteel  than 
governessing, — an  influx  from  which 
no  good  of  any  kind  can  be  expected. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Not  many  months  ago  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  speaking  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  operating  theatre,  said  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  amid  all  the  improve¬ 
ments,  the  advantages,  and  the  additions  that 
have  occurred  during  the  prolonged  reign  of 
Her  Majesty,  anything  has  made  so  much 
progress  as  medical  and  surgical  science. 
Whether  we  look  at  what  has  been  or  is  going 
on  in  this  country,  or  whether  we  turn  to  for¬ 
eign  lands,  it  strikes  me  that  there  has  been 
an  advance  made  which  has  been  of  such 
enormous  advantage  to  the  human  race  that 
that  alone  would  mark  this  period  to  which  I 
am  alluding. 

His  Royal  Highness,  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  sense  of  a  man  of  affairs,  in  a  few 
plain  words  expressed  the  exact  state 
of  the  matter.  It  will  be  my  purpose 
in  the  following  pages  to  show  how 
fully  justified  he  was  in  making  the 
statement  which  has  been  quoted. 

It  is  no  idle  boast,  but  the  simple  un¬ 
varnished  truth,  that  medicine — in 
which  term  I  include  the  whole  art  of 
healing,  and  the  scientific  laws  on 
which  its  practice  is  based — has  made 
greater  progress  during  the  last  sixty 


years  than  it  had  done  in  the  previous 
sixty  centuries.  The  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Egyptians,  though  consid¬ 
erable  compared  with  that  of  other  an¬ 
cient  peoples,  was,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments  of  their  nosology 
and  therapeutic  formularies  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  little  above  the 
traditional  lore  in  such  matters  with 
which  old  women  have  in  all  ages 
been  credited.  The  practical  mind  of 
Greece  began  by  trying  with  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  see  things  us  they  really 
were,  but  later  fell  away  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  systems  and  the  spinning  of  cob¬ 
webs  of  theory  instead  of  observing 
facts.  The  Romans  had  for  medicine 
and  its  professors  a  robust  conternpt, 
akin  to  that  which  Squire  Western  had 
for  French  cooks  and  their  kickshaws. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Gmculus  esuriens  brought 
his  physic  as  well  as  his  philosophy  to 
the  great  market  of  Rome,  and  under 
the  Empire  medicine  men  flourished 
exceedingly.  Medicine  itself,  however, 
was  at  its  best  a  mere  empiric  art,  and 
in  this  condition  it  remained  practi- 
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cally  till  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  in  1628  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  modern  physiology,  and 
thus  prepared  a  foundation  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  medicine.  From  the  seventeenth 
till  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  many  im])rovements 
were  made  in  the  details  of  the  art  of 
healing,  there  was  no  great  advance 
either  in  the  conception  of  disease  or 
in  the  principles  of  treatment.  The 
discovery  of  vaccination  itself,  though 
one  of  the  greatest  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  was  merely  the  observation  of  a 
fact,  not  the  enunciation  of  a  law. 

When  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne 
in  1837,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  average  medical  practitioner 
knew  little  more  about  the  diseases  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  and 
kidneys  than  was  known  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  Auscultation  had  indeed 
been  introduced  some  years  before, 
but  long  after  the  commencement  of 
Her  Majesty’s  reign  elderly  gentlemen 
might  be  seen,  when  a  stethoscope  was 
offered  to  them  at  a  consultation,  to 
apply  the  wrong  end  to  their  ear.  Fe¬ 
vers  were  classified  with  a  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  into  “  continued”  and  “  inter¬ 
mittent,”  and  as  late  as  in  the  ’Fifties 
an  eminent  professor  of  surgery  com¬ 
plained  that  his  colleague,  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  medicine,  had  invented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  fangled  varieties.  Of  ner¬ 
vous  diseases  nothing  was  known.  The 
larynx  was  a  terra  incognita  ;  of  the  ear 
it  was  said  by  the  leading  medical  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  day,  many  years  later  than 
1837,  that  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment  was  to 
syringe  out  the  external  passage  with 
water.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  skin  had  advanced 
little  beyond  John  Hunter’s  famous 
division  of  such  affections  into  those 
which  sulphur  could  cure,  those  which 
mercury  could  cure,  and  those  which 
the  devil  himself  couldn’t  cure.  Pa¬ 
thology  was  a  mere  note-book  of  'post¬ 
mortem  appearances — a  list  of  observa¬ 
tions  as  dead  as  the  bodies  on  which 
they  were  made.  The  New  World  of 
bacteriology  had  not  yet  found  its  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

In  the  domain  of  surgery  progress 
had  been  far  greater,  and  as  regards 
operative  skill  and  clinical  insight  Ast- 
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ley  Cooper,  Robert  Liston,  Dupuytren, 
and  Larrey  were  certainly  not  inferior 
to  the  men  of  the  present  day.  Anaes¬ 
thesia  was,  however,  unknown,  and 
the  operating  theatre  was  a  place  of 
unspeakable  horrors.  Wounds  were 
dressed  with  wet  rags,  and  suppuration 
was  encouraged,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
healing. 

Rroadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  advance  of  the  art  of  healing 
during  the  last  sixty  years  has  been 
along  two  main  lines— the  expansion 
of  the  territory  of  Surgery,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Pathology,  which  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  causes,  processes, 
and  effects  of  disease.  It  will  probably 
help  the  reader  to  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  position  of  medicine 
if  each  of  these  two  lines  of  evolution 
is  considered  in  some  detail. 

The  progress  of  surgery  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  due  to  two  discoveries  of  an 
importance  unequalled  in  the  jirevious 
history  of  the  healing  art — ancesthesia, 
or  the  artificial  abolition  of  pain,  and 
antisepsis,  or  the  prevention  of  infec¬ 
tive  processes  in  wounds.  The  former 
discovery  was  not  made  until  Her 
Majesty  had  been  nearly  ten  years  on 
the  throne  ;  the  latter  nearly  twenty 
years  later.  Let  us  take  a  brief  glance 
backward  at  what  surgery  was  before 
the  introduction  of  these  two  far-reach¬ 
ing  improvements. 

Of  the  horrors  of  operations  before 
the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  there  are 
men  still  living  who  can  speak.  Not 
long  ago  Dr.  B.  E.  Cotling,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  contributed  some  personal  remi¬ 
niscences  of  pre-anaesthetic  surgery  to 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour¬ 
nal.  Speaking  of  the  first  case  in 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  use  the 
knife,  in  the  very  year  of  the  Queen’s 
accession,  he  says  : 

Our  patient  (a  woman)  writhed  beyond  the 
restraining  power  of  strong  and  experienced 
men,  and  groaned  to  the  horror  of  the  terri¬ 
fied  household,  and  afterward  to  the  day  of 
her  death  could  not  think  of  the  operation 
without  convulsive  shudders.  Often  did  she 
hold  up  her  hands,  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  that 
knife!  that  awful  knife  !  that  horrible  knife  !” 

Dr.  Cotting  sums  up  his  recollections 
of  such  scenes  as  follows  : 
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No  mortal  man  can  ever  describe  the  agony 
of  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  operation  itself  with  its  terri. 
lying  expressions  of  infernal  suffering. 

A  distinguished  physician,  who  him¬ 
self  came  under  the  surgeon’s  knife  in 
the  days  before  anaesthesia,  has  left  on 
record  a  vivid  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Speaking  of  the  operation,  he 
says  : 

Of  the  agony  occasioned  I  will  say  nothing. 
Suffering  so  great  as  I  underwent  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,  and  thus  fortunately  can¬ 
not  be  recalled.  The  particular  pangs  are  now 
forgotten  ;  but  the  black  whirlwind  of  emo¬ 
tion,  the  horror  of  great  darkness,  and  the 
sense  of  desertion  by  God  and  man,  bordering 
close  upon  despair,  which  swept  through  my 
mind  and  overwhelmed  my  heart,  I  can  never 
forget,  however  gladly  I  would  do  so,  .  .  . 
Before  the  days  of  aumsthesia  a  patient  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  operation  was  like  a  condemned 
criminal  preparing  for  execution.  He  count¬ 
ed  the  days  till  the  appointed  day  came.  He 
counted  the  hours  of  that  day  till  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour  came.  He  listened  for  the  echo  on 
the  street  of  the  surgeon’s  carriage.  He 
watched  for  his  pull  at  the  door-bell  ;  for  his 
foot  on  the  stairs  ;  for  his  step  in  the  room  ; 
for  the  production  of  his  dreaded  instruments  ; 
for  his  few  grave  words  and  his  last  prepara¬ 
tions  before  beginning.  And  then  he  surren¬ 
dered  his  liberty,  and,  revolting  at  the  neces- 
sit,v,  submitted  to  be  held  or  bound,  and  help¬ 
lessly  gave  himself  up  to  the  cruel  knife.  The 
excitement,  disquiet,  and  exhaustion  thus  oc¬ 
casioned  could  not  but  greatly  aggravate  the 
evil  effects  of  the  operation,  which  fell  upon 
a  physical  frame  predisposed  to  magnify,  not 
to  repel,  its  severity. 

The  pain  caused  by  operations  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  undertaken  except 
as  a  last  resource,  and  many  patients 
preferred  death  to  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  used  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  before  performing  a  critical 
operation  ;  and  men  like  C'heselden, 
John  Hunter,  and  Abernethy  had  an 
almost  equal  dislike  of  operations.  It 
is  related  of  one  distinguished  surgeon 
that  when  a  patient,  whose  leg  he  was 
about  to  cut  off,  suddenly  bounced  off 
the  operating-table  and  limped  away, 
he  said  to  the  bystanders,  “  Thank 
Cfod,  he’s  gone  !”  Men  otherwise  well 
tilted  to  advance  surgery  were  prevent¬ 
ed  from  devoting  themselves  to  it  by 
their  inability  to  inflict  or  witness  pain. 
Sir  James  Young  Simpson  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  was  so  distressed  by  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a  poor  Highland  woman,  on 
whom  Robert  Liston  was  performing 
excision  of  the  breast  in  the  Edinburgh 
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Royal  Infirmary,  that  he  left  the  oper¬ 
ating  theatre  with  his  mind  made  up 
to  seek  employment  in  a  lawyer’s  office. 
Fortunately  for  mankind  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  intention,  but  set  himself 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  how  sensi¬ 
bility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations 
could  be  abolished. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  came 
from  America.  On  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  184G,  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  den¬ 
tist  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  experimented  on  animals  and 
on  himself,  made  a  man  unconscious 
by  breathing  sulphuric  ether,  and  ex¬ 
tracted  a  tooth  without  the  patient  feel¬ 
ing  any  pain.  On  the  IGth  of  October 
of  the  same  year  Morton  administered 
ether,  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  to  a  man  from  whose  neck  a 
growth  was  excised  wilhont  a  groan  or 
a  struggle  on  his  part.  The  doctors 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  praise, 
and  the  operator.  Dr.  John  C.  War¬ 
ren,  who  had  at  first  been  sceptical, 
said,  when  all  was  over,  in  a  tone  of 
conviction,  “  Gentlemen,  this  is  no 
humbug  !”  A  distinguished  physician 
who  witnessed  the  scene  said  on  leaving 
the  hospital,  “  I  have  seen  something 
to-day  that  will  go  round  the  world.” 
It  did  so  with  a.  rapidity  remarkable 
for  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  tele¬ 
graph  was  not,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  was  not  a  trip  but  a  voyage. 
On  the  22d  of  December,  184G,  Robert 
Liston,  in  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital,  London,  performed  amputation 
through  the  thigh  on  a  man  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done 
till  he  was  shown  the  stump  of  his  limb 
after  the  operation.  The  “  Y’^ankee 
dodge,”  as  Liston  had  contemptuously 
called  ether  anaesthesia  before  he  ti  ied  it, 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  sur¬ 
geons  throughout  Europe.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1847,  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  used 
ether  for  the  relief  'of  the  pains  of 
labor.  Not  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  it,  however,  he  sought  for  some 
other  substance  having  the  j)roperty  of 
annulling  sensation,  and  in  November, 
1847,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
had  found  ”  a  new  anaesthetic  agent  as 
a  substitute  for  sulphuric  ether”  in 
chloroform,  a  substance  then  unknown 
outside  the  laboratory,  and  within  it 
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looked  upon  as  only  a  chemical  curios¬ 
ity.  Chloroform  for  a  long  time  held 
the  field  in  Europe  as  the  agent  for 
medicining  suiferersto  that  sweet  sleep 
in  which  knife,  gouge,  and  cautery  do 
not  hurt  and  the  pangs  of  motherhood 
are  unfelt.  With  characteristic  cour¬ 
age  the  Queen  submitted  to  what  was 
then  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi¬ 
ment,  allowing  herself  to  be  made  in¬ 
sensible  with  chloroform  at  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  at  that  of 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  The 
late  Dr.  John  Snow,  who  administered 
the  anaesthetic  on  both  these  occasions, 
described  Her  Majesty  as  a  model  pa¬ 
tient,  and  her  example  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  disi)elling  the  fears  and  preju¬ 
dices  as  to  the  use  of  such  agents  which 
then  existed  in  the  minds  of  many. 

These  feelings  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  non-scientific  public. 
There  was  strong  opposition  from  some 
surgeons  who  held  that  pain  was  a 
wholesome  sfimulus  ;  on  this  ground 
the  use  of  chloroform  was  actually  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  principal  medical  officer 
of  our  army  in  the  Crimea.  In  chi  d- 
bed,  too,  pain  was  declared  by  one 
learned  obstetrical  professor  to  be  “a 
desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative 
manifestation  of  life  force  another 
denounced  the  artificial  deadening  of 
sensation  as  “  an  unnecessary  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  providentially  arranged 
process  of  labor  a  third  condemned 
the  employment  of  an  anjesthetic 
“  merely  to  avert  the  ordinary  amount 
of  pain  which  the  Almighty  had  seen 
fit — and  most  wisely,  wc  cannot  doubt 
— to  allot  to  natural  labor.”  The 
clergy  naturally  bettered  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  these  enlightened  professors 
of  the  art  of  healing.  I  need  only 
quote  one  philanthropic  divine,  who 
antheraatized  chloroform  as  “  a  decoy 
of  Satan  apparently  offering  itself  to 
bless  women,”  but  “  which  will  harden 
society,  and  rob  God  of  the  deep  earnest 
cries  which  arise  in  iime  of  trouble  for 
help!"  Simpson  answered  those  fools 
according  to  their  folly.  He  quoted 
Scripture  to  prove  that  the  Almighty 
Himself  performed  the  first  operation 
under  anaesthesia,  when  He  cast  Adam 
into  a  deep  sleep  before  removing  his 
rib.  He  fought  the  battle  of  common- 
sense  with  such  convincing  logic  and 


such  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence-chemical,  physiological,  clini¬ 
cal,  and  statistical— that  he  finally 
shamed  his  opponents  into  silence. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  various  agents 
that  have  at  one  time  or  another  with¬ 
in  the  last  half-century  been  employed 
as  aiifesthetics,  general  or  local  ;  or  to 
discuss  the  dangers  attending  their 
use.  It  need  only  be  said  that  the 
ideal  ansesthetic — that  is  to  say,  one 
that  shall  render  the  patient  absolutely 
insensible  of  pain  while  leaving  him 
fully  conscious — still  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  This  is  the  dream  of  those — 
and  they  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number — who  devote  themselves  to  a 
special  study  of  the  subject;  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
not  be  realized. 

Even  with  its  admitted  inconven¬ 
iences  and  possible  risks,  however, 
anaesthesia  has  not  only  been  in  itself 
an  immense  step  forward,  but  has  been 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  rapid 
development  of  surgery  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Without  it  the  marvellous 
victories  of  the  knife,  on  which  mod¬ 
ern  surgeons  legitimately  pride  them¬ 
selves,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Nor  is  it  surgery  alone  that  has  been 
revolutionized  by  this  splendid  discov¬ 
ery  ;  medicine,  therajieutics,  pathol¬ 
ogy,  and  physiology — which  are  the 
foundations  on  which  the  treatment  of 
disease  rests — have  all  been  immensely 
advanced  by  it  ;  as  without  anaesthesia 
the  experiments  on  animals,  to  which 
we  owe  much  of  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  acquired,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  carried  out. 

The  other  chief  factor  in  the  modern 
development  of  surgery  has  been  the 
application  of  the  germ  theory  of  putre¬ 
faction  to  the  treatment  of  wounds.  It 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  common  ob¬ 
servation  that  very  severe  injuries  were 
dealt  with  successfully  by  the  vis  inedi- 
cafrix  naturw  when  the  skin  was  un¬ 
broken,  whereas  open  wounds  even  of 
a  trivial  characler  often  festered  and 
not  seldom  gave  rise  to  blood-poison¬ 
ing.  Thus  while  a  simple  fracture  of 
a  bone  was  practically  certain  to  heal 
without  trouble,  a  compound  fracture, 
in  which  there  was  a  breach  of  the  skin 
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covering  the  wounded  bone,  was  looked 
upon  as  so  sure  to  be  followed  by  evil 
consequences  that  immediate  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb  was  the  rule  of  surgery 
in  such  cases.  The  discoveries  of  Pas¬ 
teur  and  his  followers  furnished  a  key 
to  these  facts.  It  was  shown  that  the 
process  of  putrefaction  is  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  dependent  on  the  presence  of  vege¬ 
table  organisms  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class  of  fungi.  These  bacteria,  as  they 
may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be 
termed  collectively,  are  often  present 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  air  ; 
and  in  places  where  are  many  persons 
with  wounds  the  discharges  from  which 
are  in  a  stale  of  decomposition,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  swarms  with  -these  invisible 
agents  of  mischief.  They  find  their 
way  into  the  body  through  any  breach 
of  surface  or  natural  opening,  and  they 
are  carried  into  wounds,  abscesses,  or 
other  cavities  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  minister  to  the  patient,  and  by  in¬ 
struments,  dressings,  clothing,  and  by 
water,  unless  means  are  used  to  destroy 
them.  The  vital  importance  of  doing 
this,  and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be 
done,  were  indicated  by  Joseph  Lister, 
a  man  who  is  justly  venerated  by  the 
whole  medical  world,  and  whom  his 
Sovereign  has  delighted  to  honor  in  a 
manner  hitherto  without  precedent  in 
this  country.  Ilis  work  forms,  with¬ 
out  excepting  even  the  discovery  of 
anaisthesia,  the  most  conspicuous  land¬ 
mark  in  surgical  progress  ;  indeed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  history 
of  surgery  now  falls  by  a  natural  divi¬ 
sion  into  tvvo  distinct  eras  :  Before 
Lister  and  After  Lister. 

Modern  surgery  dates  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  wounds.  Thirty  years  ago  the  idea 
was  just  beginning  to  settle  itself  into 
clearness  in  the  mind  in  which  it  was 
conceived  ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
still  regarded  by  many  “practical 
men’’  as  a  figment  of  the  scientific 
imagination  ;  but  as  the  evidence  be¬ 
came  irresistible,  unbelievers  one  after 
another  found  salvation.  Now  the 
doctrine  finds  virtually  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Some  years  ago  a  doctor  in 
Germany  was  prosecuted  and  punished 
for  some  breach  of  the  antiseptic  ordi¬ 
nance  in  an  operation  ;  and  though  we 
have  not  yet  reached  that  perfection  of 


medical  discipline  in  this  country,  the 
deliberate  and  persistent  neglect  of 
surgical  cleanliness  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  public  hospital  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  give  rise  to  strong  protests  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues. 

The  cardinal  point  in  Lister’s  teach¬ 
ing  was  that  wounds  will  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  distuibing  infinence,  con¬ 
stitutional  or  accidental,  remain  sweet 
and  heal  kindly,  if  contamination  from 
without  be  prevented.  The  theory  is 
that  such  contamination  is  caused  by 
micro-organisms  ;  in  practice,  it  mat¬ 
ters  nothing  whether  it  is  held  to  be 
due  to  germs  or  to  dirt.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  caused  by  something  foreign,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  what  Lord 
Palmerston  called  “  matter  in  the 
wrong  place  and  this  something  it 
is  the  aim  of  modern  surgery  to  keep 
out,  whereas  to  the  men  of  only  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  it  was  an  unconsidered 
trifle.  The  elaborate  ritual  of  pin  id¬ 
eation  by  spiays  of  carbolic  acid  and 
the  manifold  dressings,  as  complicated 
as  ily  Uncle  Toby’s  fortifications,  by 
which  at  first  it  was  sought  to  exclude 
the  enemy  from  the  living  citadel,  have 
been  discarded  as  cumbrous  and  un¬ 
necessary  ;  but  whatever  change  may 
be  made  in  the  details  of  Listerism, 
the  Listerian  principle  of  safeguarding 
wounds  from  every  possible  source  of 
contamination  will  stand  forever  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  scientific  surgery. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  are  seen  in  every  department 
of  surgical  practice.  The  risks  of  sur¬ 
gery  have  been  lessened  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  statistics  of  most  of  the 
greater  operations  before  the  antiseptic 
treatment  came  into  general  use  are 
now  valueless  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son.  A  few  figures  will  serve  to  show 
the  difference.  Till  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  death  followed  amputation  of  a 
limb  in  the  large  city  hospitals  of  Great 
Britain  was  at  least  1  in  3  ;  in  a  series 
of  5i089  cases  collected  by  Simpson  it 
was  as  high  as  1  in  2.4.  In  the  Paris 
hospitals  about  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  death  rate  after  amputation 
was  nearly  1  in  2  ;  in  1801  it  was  3  in 
5,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  estimat¬ 
ed  at  58  per  cent.  In  Germany  and 
Austria  things  were  not  much  better  ; 
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the  published  statistics  of  one  most 
skilful  surgeon  show  a  proportion  of 
deaths  following  amputation  of  43  to 
4G  per  cent.  Nowadays  such  figures  in 
the  practice  of  any  hospital  surgeon 
would  probably  lead  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

A  very  large  number  of  these  fatali¬ 
ties  was  caused  by  septic  diseases — that 
is  to  say,  different  forms  of  blood-poi¬ 
soning  due  to  contamination  of  the 
wound,  leading  to  constitutional  infec¬ 
tion.  The  terrible  frequency  of  such 
diseases  a  few  yeais  ago  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  among  G31  cases  of 
amputation  collected  from  the  returns 
of  some  London  hospitals  between  18GG 
and  1872,  there  were  239  deaths  ;  and 
of  those  deaths  no  fewer  than  8G  were 
caused  by  pytemia,  a  number  of  others 
being  due  to  septicaemia,  cellulitis,  and 
erysipelas.  Conservative  surgery  in 
hospitals  was  out  of  the  question.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  left  a  vivid  description 
of  attempts  in  that  direction  in  mili¬ 
tary  practice  in  the  pre-antiseptic  era  : 

In  twelve  hours  [after  the  infliction  of  a 
gunshot  wound  of  a  limbj  the  inflammation, 
pain,  and  tension  of  the  whole  limb,  the  in¬ 
flamed  countenance,  the  brilliant  eye,  the 
sleepless  and  restless  condition,  declare  the 
impression  the  injury  is  making  on  the  limb 
and  on  the  constitutional  pow'ers.  In  six  days 
the  limb  from  the  groin  to  the  too,  or  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  Anger,  is  swollen  to  halt  the 
size  of  the  body  ;  a  violent  phlegmonous  in¬ 
flammation  pervades  the  whole  ;  serous  effu¬ 
sion  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  limb  ;  and 
abscesses  are  forming  in  the  great  beds  of  cel¬ 
lular  texture  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  extremity.  In  three  months,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  have  labored  through  the  agony,  the 
bones  are  carious  ;  the  abscesses  are  inter¬ 
minable  sinuses  ;  the  limb  is  undermined  and 
everywhere  unsound  ;  and  the  constitutional 
strength  ebbs  to  the  lowest  degree. 

It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that  mili¬ 
tary  surgeons  as  late  as  in  the  Crimean 
War  went  largely  by  “  the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan”  of  amputating 
for  all  wounds  of  the  limbs  involving 
injury  to  bone  at  once,  ”  while  tho  sol¬ 
dier  was  in  mettle.”  In  recent  wars, 
by  the  use  of  antiseptic  ”  first  field 
dressings”  and  by  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  with  jealous  regard  for  surgical 
cleanliness,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  save  a  large  proportion  of  limbs.  In 
civil  hospitals  pysemia  is  now  almost 
unknown,  and  hospital  gangrene,  for¬ 


merly  a  justly  dreaded’  scourge,  is  ex¬ 
tinct. 

As  illustrations  of  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  results  of 
amputations  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
that  the  average  mortality  rate  after 
amputations  in  a  London  hospital 
which  from  a  structural  and  sanitary 
point  of  view  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
fell  from  27  in  1871  to  about  11  in 
1890.  Of  G87  cases  of  amputation  per¬ 
formed  in  a  hospital  in  the  North  of 
England  from  1878  to  1891  there  was 
only  8  per  cent,  of  deaths  ;  in  the  un¬ 
complicated  cases,  taken  separately, 
the  mortality  rate  was  no  more  tlian"4 
per  cent.  In  a  series  of  cases  operated 
on  by  several  German  surgeons  of  tho 
first  rank,  in  the  pre-Listeriau  era,  the 
average  death  rate  was  between  38  and 
39  percent.  ;  in  a  corresponding  series, 
in  which  the  antiseptic  method  was 
used,  the  mortality  was  17  per  cent.  I 
have  taken  these  statistics  because  they 
happen  to  be  ready  to  my  hand.  A 
more  hrilliant  array  of  figures  in  favor 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  could,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  made  by  careful 
selection  of  cases.  The  facts  which  I 
have  quoted,  however,  probably  repre¬ 
sent  the  plain  truth. 

In  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hernia  the  results  have  been  even 
more  striking.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
procedure  was,  on  account  of  its  fatal¬ 
ity,  considered  to  be  almost  outside  the 
pale  of  legitimate  surgery  ;  now  it  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  opera¬ 
tions.  One  English  surgeon  has  per¬ 
formed  it  seventy-two  times,  with  two 
deaths  ;  another  137  times,  with  five 
deaths.  An  Italian  operator  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  2G2  cases,  with  one  death  ;  a 
French  surgeon  one  of  37G,  with  two 
deaths.  Quite  recently  an  American 
surgeon  has  reported  a  series  of  300 
antiseptic  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia,  with  only  one  death  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  fatal  result  was 
found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  surgical 
procedure,  but  to  the  anaesthetic.  In 
the  operative  treatment  of  cancer  of 
the  breast  Lord  Lister's  disciple.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watson  Obey  no,  not  long  ago 
published  a  series  of  cases  showing  a 
measure  of  success  in  dealing  with  that 
formidable  affection  altogether  unpar¬ 
alleled.  Taking  the  received  limit  of 
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three  years  without  recurrence  of  the 
disease  as  the  standard,  he  has  been 
able  to  show  a  result  of  not  less  than 
57  per  cent,  of  cures.  Old  statistics 
give  the  proportion  of  “  cures”  after 
these  operations  as  5  per  cent.,  and 
even  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  no 
higher  than  12  or  15  per  cent.  Part 
of  Mr.  Cheyne’s  remarkable  success  is 
doubtless  due  to  his  very  thorough  re¬ 
moval  of  the  disease  ;  but  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  this,  a  large  part 
remains  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment  as  making  such 
drastic  measures  feasible.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that,  generally  speaking, 
operations  for  cancer  are  more  success¬ 
ful  now  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  ;  this  is  due 
not  only  to  the  rigid  observance  of  sur¬ 
gical  cleanliness,  but  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  in  particular  an  earlier 
recognition,  of  the  disease,  which  gives 
the  surgeon  the  opportunity  of  interfer¬ 
ing  while  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent 
its  spreading. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  has 
greater  progress  been  made  than  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  here,  too,  the  way  was 
prepared,  and  the  advance  has  been 
powerfully  helped,  by  the  doctrine  of 
surgical  cleanliness.  The  development 
of  abdominal  surgery  is,  however,  di¬ 
rectly  due  to  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Wells 
more  than  to  any  other  man.  Wells 
began  his  professional  career  as  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  navy,  and  during  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War  he  had  opportunities  of  see¬ 
ing  men  recover  from  injuries  caused 
by  shot  and  shell  which,  according  to 
the  canons  of  surgery  then  generally 
received,  ought  to  have  proved  fatal. 
Till  that  time  and  for  several  years 
afterward  surgeons  had  an  almost  su¬ 
perstitious  dread  of  wounding  or  hand¬ 
ling  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane 
which  invests  the  organs  contained 
within  the  abdomen.  Wells  saw,  as 
others  had  seen,  men  who  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  abdomen  so  that  their 
bowels  gushed  out  brought  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  where  their  intestines  were  wash¬ 
ed  and  replaced,  and  the  wound  stitched 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  all  was  well 
again.  He,  however,  saw  what  others 
had  not  seen — namely,  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  facts.  They  taught  him 
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that  the  peritoneum  was  much  more 
tolerant  than  itwris  believed  to  be,  and 
in  particular  that  a  clean  incised  wound 
of  that  membrane  was  as  simple  a  mat¬ 
ter  and  as  free  from  danger  as  a  like 
wound  of  any  other  tissue. 

This  simple  observation  had  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Wells  took 
upon  himself  the  task  of  bringing  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy,  which,  owing 
to  its  terrible  fatality,  had  fallen  into 
utter  discredit,  within  the  sphere  of 
orthodox  surgery.  Not  long  before 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 
a  well-known  surgeon  had  been  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  colleague  with  a  coroner’s 
inquest  on  any  patient  of  his  that 
should  die  after  the  operation.  Wells’s 
first  ovariotomy  was  performed  in  1858, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  During  the 
ensuing  six  years  he  operated  100  times, 
with  thirty-four  deaths — a  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  that  would  now  be  thought  ap¬ 
palling.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
placing  the  operation  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  as  he  gained  experience  he  per¬ 
fected  his  procedure,  so  that  his  mor¬ 
tality  rate  fell  steadily  till  it  almost 
reached  the  vanishing-point.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  this  particular 
operation  alone  he  added  ten  thousand 
years  in  the  aggregate  to  the  lives  of 
women  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  skill. 
By  his  teaching  and  example,  more¬ 
over,  he  did  much  more  than  this.  He 
proved  that  the  abdomen  could,  with 
proper  precautions,  be  opened  freely 
without  fear,  and  thus  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  abdominal  surgery  in  its  mod¬ 
ern  development.  The  success  of 
ovariotomy  opened  men’s  eyes  to  the 
feasibility  of  operations  on  other  abdom¬ 
inal  organs,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  injuries  which  before  were 
believed  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
surgical  art.  Soon  the  peritoneum, 
which  had  aforetime  been  held  in  such 
awe,  came  to  be  treated  with  familiar¬ 
ity — sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
contempt.  One  celebrated  operator  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  thought 
no  more  of  opening  the  peritoneum 
than  of  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  At  the  present  time  no  ab¬ 
dominal  organ  is  sacred  from  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife.  Bowels  riddled  with 
bullet-holes  are  stitched  up  success¬ 
fully  ;  large  pieces  of  gangrenous  or  can- 
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cerous  intestine  are  cut  out,  the  ends  and  to  Senn  and  Murphy  in  America, 
of  the  severed  tube  being  brought  into  it  is  largely  owing  that  the  abdomen, 
continuity  by  means  of  ingenious  ap-  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  the  ter- 
pliances  ;  the  stomach  is  opened  for  ritory  of  the  physician,  has  been  trans- 
the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  for  the  ferred  to  the  surgeon — to  the  great  ad- 
excision  of  a  cancer,  or  for  the  admin-  vantage  of  mankind, 
istration  of  nourishment  to  a  patient  That  surgery  could  ever  deal  with 
unable  to  swallow  ;  stones  are  extract-  the  abdominal  organs  in  the  manner 
ed  from  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  just  described  would  have  seemed  to 
and  these  organs  when  hopelessly  dis-  our  predecessors  in  the  earlier  part  of 
eased  are  extirpated  ;  the  spleen,  when  the  Queen’s  reign  the  baseless  fabric  of 
enlarged  or  otherwise  diseased,  is  re-  a  vision.  But  the  modern  surgeon, 
moved  bodily  ;  gall-stones  are  cut  out,  clad  in  antisepsis,  as  the  Lady  in  Comtis 
and  even  tumors  of  the  liver  are  ex-  was  “  clothed  round  with  chastity,” 
cised.  The  kidney,  the  spleen,  and  defies  the  ‘‘  rabble  rout”  of  microbes, 
the  liver,  when  they  cause  trouble  by  and  dares  things  which  only  a  short 
unnatural  mobility,  are  anchored  by  time  ago  were  looked  upon  as  beyond 
stitches  to  the  abdominal  wall  ;  and  the  wildest  dreams  of  scientific  en- 
the  stomach  has  been  dealt  with  sue-  thusiasm.  It  is  scarcely  twenty  years 
cessfully  in  the  same  way  for  the  cure  since  the  late  Sir  John  Erichsen  de- 
of  indigestion.  Besides  all  this,  many  dared  in  a  public  address  that  opera- 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  tive  surgery  had  nearly  reached  its  fur- 
which  in  days  not  very  long  gone  by  thest  possible  limits  of  development, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  inevitable  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain 
death,  are  now  cured  by  a  touch  of  the  regions  of  the  body  into  which  the  sur- 
surgeon’s  knife.  The  perforation  of  geon’s  knife  could  never  penetrate, 
the  intestine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  naming  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
formidable  complications  of  typhoid  lung  as  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
fever,  has  in  a  few  cases  been  success-  such  inviolable  sanctuaries  of  life, 
fully  closed  by  operation  ;  and  inflam-  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  sur- 
mation  of  the  peritoneum,  caused  by  geon  has  brought  each  of  these  organs, 
the  growth  of  tuberculous  masses  upon  which  constitute  what  Bichat  called 
it,  has  been  apparently  cured  by  open-  the  “  tripod  of  life,”  within  his  sphere 
ing  the  abdominal  cavity.  Among  the  of  conquest.  In  the  brain  the  re- 
most  useful  advances  of  this  depart-  searches  of  physiologists  such  as  Broca, 
ment  of  surgery  must  be  accounted  the  Hitzig,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  Eer- 
treatment  of  the  condition  known  as  rier  made  it  possible  in  many  cases  to 
“  appendicitis,”  which  has  been  to  a  determine  the  exact  seat  of  abscesses 
large  extent  rescued  fiom  the  physi-  and  tumors,  and  it  was  found  that  with 
cian,  with  his  policy  of  laisser  faire,  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions  the 
and  placed  under  the  more  resolute  and  brain  substance  could  be  dealt  with  as 
more  efticient  government  of  the  sur-  freely  as  any  other  stiucture.  In  1883 
geon.  A  New  York  surgeon  not  long  Professor  Macewen  of  Glasgow  operat- 
ago  repotted  a  series  of  100  cases  of  ed  with  success  in  two  cases  of  paraly- 
operation  for  appendicitis,  with  only  sis  and  other  nervous  disorders  caused 
two  deaths.  In  the  development  of  by  pressure  on  the  brain.  A  tumor 
the  surgery  of  the  appendix  and  the  was  removed  from  the  brain  by  Mr. 
intestine  generally,  a  jtrominent  part  Godlee  in  the  ensuing  year.  Since 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  then  portions  of  the  brain  have  been 
Treves,  whose  researches  on  the  anat-  removed,  and  growths  have  been  ex- 
omy  of  the  abdomen  shed  a  new  light  cised  from  its  substance  by  Mr.  V'ictor 
on  a  region  that  was  thought  to  offer  Horsley,  who  has  done  much  to  de- 
no  room  for  further  investigation,  and  velop  this  branch  of  surgery,  and  Pro- 
thus  showed  the  way  to  new  methods  fessor  von  Bergmann  and  other  foreign 
of  dealing  with  its  diseases.  To  him,  surgeons  have  been  busy  in  the  same 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps,  field.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
and  Mr.  Mayo  Robson  in  this  country  ;  that  the  results  of  brain  surgery, 
to  Czerny  and  Wolller  in  Germany  ;  though  brilliant  from  the  operative 
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point  of  view,  have  so  far  been  some¬ 
what  disappointing  as  regards  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cure  of  the  disease.  In  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy,  in  particular,  which 
at  first  seemed  to  be  curable  by  removal 
of  the  “  cortical  discharging  centre” 
in  the  brain  which  is  the  source  of  the 
mischief,  the  tendency  to  fits  has  been 
found  to  return  after  a  time,  and  the 
last  state  of  the  patient  has  been  worse 
than  the  first.  Still,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  brain  has  been  proved  to  be 
capable  of  being  dealt  with  surgically 
with  perfect  safety  is  in  itself  a  very 
distinct  progress  ;  and  as  our  means 
of  recognizing  the  situation,  nature, 
and  extent  of  disease  in  that  organ  im¬ 
prove,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
the  results  of  operative  treatment  will 
be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  some  forms  of  apoplexy 
may  yet  come  within  the  province  of 
the  surgeon. 

Other  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
surgical  art.  The  vertebral  column  has 
been  successfully  trephined,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  pressing  on  the  cord 
have  been  taken  away  in  cases  of  frac¬ 
tured  spine  ;  tumors  have  also  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  spinal  cord  by  Mr. 
Horsley  and  others.  There  is  a  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  record  of  cures  of  in¬ 
tractable  neuralgia,  especially  of  the 
face,  by  division  or  removal  of  the 
affected  nerve  trunks  ;  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  has  been  successfully  extirpat¬ 
ed  in  desperate  cases  by  Mr.  William 
Hose,  Professors  Thiersch,  Angerer, 
and  Krause,  M.  Doyen,  and  others. 
The  ends  of  cut  nerves  have  also  been 
re-united,  and  solutions  of  their  con¬ 
tinuity  have  been  filled  up  with  por¬ 
tions  of  nerve  taken  from  animals. 

In  the  lung,  tumors,  including  local¬ 
ized  tuberculous  masses,  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  these  achievements  can 
hardly  be  counted  among  the  legiti¬ 
mate  triumphs  of  surgery.  Wounds 
of  the  lung  can,  however,  be  dealt  with 
successfully  on  ordinary  surgical  prin¬ 
ciples.  Tuberculous  cavities  in  the 
lung  substance  have  been  laid  open  for 
the  purposes  of  drainage,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  have  not  so  far  been  particularly 
good.  In  a  series  of  one  hundred  cases 
of  which  a  report  is  before  me,  five  of 
the  patients  died  as  the  immediate  re¬ 


sult  of  the  operation,  seventy  died 
within  two  weeks,  and  fifteen  more  in 
the  next  fortnight;  ‘‘only  in  ten  of 
the  cases  was  any  benefit  derived,”  and 
as  to  these  the  judicious  reader  will 
probably  conclude  that  the  principal 
“  benefit”  was  that  the  operation  was 
survived.  In  cysts  and  abscesses  of  the 
lung  and  in  pulmonary  gangrene  surgi¬ 
cal  treatment  is  more  successful.  It 
does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  the 
surgeon  will  ever  be  able  to  annex  the 
lung  to  his  dominion,  however  far  he 
may  extend  his  territory  in  other  di¬ 
rections. 

The  heart  naturally  cannot  be  made 
so  free  with,  even  by  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  surgeon,  as  the  brain  or  the 
lung.  Yet  within  the  past  twelve 
months  a  Norwegian  practitioner  has 
reported  a  case  which  encourages  a  hope 
that  even  wounds  of  the  heart  may  not 
be  beyond  surgical  treatment.  A  man 
was  stabbed  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
the  weapon  entering  the  substance  of 
that  organ,  but  not  penetrating  its  cav¬ 
ity.  The  wound  in  the  heart  wall  was 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  The  patient 
was  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  but  he  was 
revived.  The  heart  was  then  exposed 
by  an  operation  which  involved  the  re¬ 
moval  of  portions  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs,  and  the  wound  was  stitch¬ 
ed.  The  patient  lived  for  two  days 
and  a  half.  On  examination  after 
death  the  wound  was  found  to  be  heal¬ 
ing.  It  i’s  clear,  therefore,  that  in  more 
favorable  circumstances  the  man  might 
have  recovered. 

Of  the  advance  in  some  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  surgery,  only  a  passing  men¬ 
tion  can  be  made  here.  Thus  “  cut¬ 
ting,”  which  sixty  years  ago  was  the 
only  means  of  dealing  with  stone,  has 
now,  thanks  to  Bigelow,  Thompson, 
and  others,  been  almost  superseded  by 
milder  methods.  Tuberculous  and  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases  of  bones  and  joints, 
formerly  intractable  except  by  the  ulti¬ 
ma  ratio  of  the  amputating  knife,  are 
now  cured  without  mutilation.  De¬ 
formities  are  corrected  by  division  of 
tendons,  the  excision  of  portions  of 
bone,  and  the  physiological  exercise  of 
muscles,  without  complicated  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  healing  of  large  wounds  is 
assisted  by  the  grafting  of  healthy  skin 
on  the  raw  surface  ;  wide  gaps  in  bones 
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and  tendons  are  filled  up  with  portions 
of  similar  structures  obtained  from  ani¬ 
mals.  The  labors  of  Bowman,  Critch- 
ett,  von  Graefe,  and  Bonders  have 
made  ophthalmology  one  of  the  most 
scientific  departments  of  surgery.  The 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  nose,  ear, 
and  windpipe  has  been  improved  and 
extended  to  a  degree  that  makes  the 
scanty  literature  on  these  subjects 
which  existed  in  1837  mere  medical 
antiquarianism. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
in  the  vast  progress  of  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  immense  development 
of  the  arts  that  have  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  surgery  has 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  been 
in  the  van.  It  is  a  matter  of  legiti¬ 
mate  satisfaction  to  all  men  of  English 
speech,  that  both  the  memorable  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  done  most  to  fur- 
therj  progress  were  made  by  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and  the  fact  that 
so  large  and  important  a  part  in  the 
advancement  of  surgery  has  been  played 
by  subjects  of  the  Queen  is  not  tlie 
least  among  the  many  glories  of  the 
Victorian  age. 

In  the  domain  of  obstetric  medicine, 
a  very  great  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  the  mortality  of  child-bed.  Lying- 


in  hospitals  used  to  be  hotbeds  of  sep¬ 
tic  disease ;  now  puerperal  fever  is 
actually  less  common  in  properly  con¬ 
ducted  institutions  of  the  kind  than  in 
private  practice.  This,  too,  is  a  result 
of  the  application  of  the  anti8e])tic 
method  of  treatment  to  midwifery,  and 
it  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
the  late  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  dedicat¬ 
ed  his  work  on  “  Puerperal  Fever”  to 
Joseph  Lister.  The  following  figures, 
which  1  take  from  an  address  delivered 
some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital  by  Dr.  Cullingworth,  show  in  a 
staking  manner  the  effect  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  treatment  in  reducing  the  death 
rate  among  parturient  women  : — 

Until  the  year  1877  this  hospital  [the  Gen¬ 
eral  Lying-in  Hospital]  was  scarcely  ever  free 
from  puerperal  fever,  and  the  mortality,  al¬ 
ways  hip'h,  occasionally  became  fearful.  In 
1838,  of  71  women  delivered  19  died  ;  in  1861, 
14  died  out  of  165  ;  and  in  1877,  9  out  of  63. 
On  several  occasions  the  hospital  had  to  be 
closed  for  long  periods,  and  thousands  of 
I^ounds  were  spent  on  the  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  building.  In  October,  1879,  this 
institution,  having  been  closed  for  two  years, 
was  reopened,  and  has  since  been  conducted 
on  antiseptic  principles,  the  details  varying 
from  time  to  time  as  increased  knowledge  and 
experience  have  dictated. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  table  here 
appended  : — 


Period. 

Deliveries. 

Deaths. 

Average  death  rate  from  all  causes. 

1833  to  1860 . 

5,833 

3,773 

2,585 

180 

1  in  32j^  =  3.088  per  cent. 

1  in  58J  =  1.696  “ 

1  in  16 1\  =  0.618  “ 

1861  to  1877 . 

64 

1880  to  1887 . 

16 

antiseptic  period 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Dr. 
Clement  Godson  as  to  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  Lying-in  Hospital.  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  British  Gynteco- 
logical  Society  in  January  of  the  ])res- 
ent  year  he  stated  that  in  1870,  when 
he  took  over  the  medical  charge  of  that 
institution,  the  patients  were  dying  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  nineteen. 
The  hospital  was  closed  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sixteen 
years  for  sanitary  lustrations  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  still  the  fiend  of 
blood-poisoning  was  not  exorcised.  In 
1880  a  fresh  start  was  made  under  anti¬ 
septic  auspices.  The  result  was  that 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1886,  to  the  30th 


of  September,  1887,  there  were  420  con¬ 
finements  without  a  single  death.  From 
the  1st  of  July,  1886,  to  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1890,  there  were  4608  de¬ 
liveries  with  11  deaths,  a  mortality  of 
one  in  419  or  2.387  per  1000.  During 
the  five  years  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1892,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1896, 
there  were  2392  confinements,  with 
three  deaths,  all  of  them  from  causes 
absolutely  unconnected  with  blood- 
poisoning.  The  conclusion  is  irresisti¬ 
ble  that,  as  an  eminent  authority  has 
put  it,  “  the  hygiene  of  a  maternity 
depends  less  upon  its  construction  and 
its  age  than  upon  the  hygienic  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  is  -  directed,  and 
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upon  the  perseverance  with  which  these 
principles  are  carried  out  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice.” 

Passing  to  medicine  proper,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  distinctively  “  phy- 
sick,”  the  advance  in  knowledge,  if 
less  striking  than  in  surgery,  has  been 
not  less  real.  Unfortunately  m  this 
particular  department  of  the  healing 
art,  knowledge  is  not  power  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  those  which  deal  with  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  disease.  Hence  the 
improvement  in  medicine,  which  deals 
mainly  with  internal  diseases,  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increase  of 
precision  in  diagnosis.  This  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  invention  of 
numerous  instruments  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  parts  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
unaided  eye  and  for  recording  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  in  the  size  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  organs  by  graphic  methods. 
The  ophthalmoscope,  invented  by 
Helmholtz  in  1851,  not  only  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  study  of  eye  disease,  but 
gave  physicians  a  valuable  means  of 
diagnosis  in  relation  to  affections  of 
the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  and  the  kidney.  The 
laryngoscope,  which  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  owes  to  the  celebrated  maestro 
Manuel  Garcia,  who  in  1855  solved  a 
])roblem  which  had  baffled  Babington 
and  several  others,  not  only  made  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe  possible,  but  enabled  physi¬ 
cians  to  recognize  certain  serious  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  chest  and  nerve  centres, 
and  sometimes  to  detect  signs  of  im¬ 
pending  tuberculosis.  The  stetho¬ 
scope,  though  introduced  by  Laenuec 
some  years  before  the  accession  of  Her 
Majesty,  has  been  greatly  perfected 
during  the  last  sixty  years  ;  and  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  has  reached  a  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  undreamed  of  by  the  inventor  of 
auscultation.  The  pulse  and  the  heart 
beats  are  made  visible  by  the  sphygmo  - 
graph  and  cardiograph.  The  clinical 
thermometer  has  given  definiteness 
to  our  conception  of  fever,  and  the 
changes  in  the  body  temperature  which 
it  registers  supply  most  useful  indica¬ 
tions  for  treatment  ;  not  in  medicine 
alone,  but  in  surgery  and  obstetrics, 
the  thermometer  is  the  doctor’s  most 
trustworthy  danger  signal.  The  inte¬ 


rior  of  the  stomach,  the  bladder,  and 
other  hollow  organs  have  been  explored 
with  suitable  varieties  of  electric  search¬ 
light.  The  spectroscope  and  thehaema- 
tocytometer — an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  blood  corpuscles  can  be  count¬ 
ed — enable  the  condition  of  the  blood 
to  be  exactly  appreciated.  The  micro¬ 
scope  has  revealed  the  secret  of  many 
diseases  of  which  our  happier  fore¬ 
fathers  knew  nothing.  For  years  after 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  this  in¬ 
strument  was  looked  upon  by  the  bulk 
of  the  medical  profession  as  a  toy  ;  now 
a  physician  without  a  microscope  would 
be  a  more  incongruous  figure  than  the 
captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  without  a 
telescope.  The  analysis  of  the  various 
secretions  of  the  body  furnishes  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  most  valuable  character 
as  to  the  functional  imperfection  of 
the  several  organs,  and  as  to  forms  of 
constitutional  unsoundness  which  may 
be  (prite  unsuspected  by  the  patient. 
Now  both  the  hospital  ward  and  the 
private  consulting-room  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  laboratory.  This  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemistry  to  medical  diag¬ 
nosis  has  been  found  of  the  greatest 
use  in  life  insurance  business,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  the  detection  of 
Bright’s  disease  and  diabetes.  The 
Kontgen  rays,  though,  as  far  as  the 
healing  art  is  concerned,  they  have  hith¬ 
erto  found  their  principal  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  surgery,  have  been  employed 
with  some  success  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal 
organs.  Of  many  other  aids  to  diag¬ 
nosis  which  are  being  introduced  every 
year,  and  indeed  almost  every  day,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  medicine  has  been  the 
development  of  specialism.  The  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge  which  has  taken 
place,  particularly  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  made  specialization  inevitable. 
In  the  last  century  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  cases  were  mingled  together  in  the 
same  hospital  wards,  and  surgeons  like 
John  Hunter  and  Abernethy  treated 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  stomach  as 
well  as  wounds  and  fractures.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
any  man,  however  gifted,  to  take  all 
medical  learning  to  be  his  province. 
Hence  one  practitioner  gives  himself  to 
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tlie  study  of  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
others  to  that  of  the  affections  of  the 
eye,’ the  throat,  the  skin,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  there  are  few  physicians  or 
surgeons  who  are  not  more  or  less  ac¬ 
knowledged  specialists  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  diseases.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
profession,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  almost  everywhere,  against  special¬ 
ism.  This  feeling  had  a  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  general  progress  of  medi¬ 
cine,  contributions  from  special  fields 
of  practice  being  received  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  like  to  that  of  those  who  asked 
“  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Naza¬ 
reth?”  This  distrust  hindered  the 
development  of  abdominal  surgery  ; 
and  had  not  Spencer  Wells  been  made 
of  stern  stuff,  morally  as  well  as  in¬ 
tellectually,  he  would  have  given  up 
the  battle  against  the  public  opinion 
of  his  profession  in  despair,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  human  suffering  would  have 
gone  unrelieved.  The  prejudice  has 
not  even  yet  entirely  died  out,  but  it 
is  no  longer  active. 

Another  direction  in  which  medicine 
has  undergone  very  great  expansion 
during  the  last  half-century  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disease.  To  the  growth  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  the  development  of  physiology  has 
most  powerfully  contributed.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  study  of  the  healthy  organ¬ 
ism  naturally  led  to  the  application  of 
similar  methods  in  the  investigation  of 
disease.  Pathology,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  did  not  exist  in  1837,  and 
for  many  years  after  that  date  it  was 
little  more  than  an  inventory  of  the 
dilapidations  caused  by  disease.  Such 
investigations,  though  useful  in  their 
way,  could  not  have  influenced  medical 
practice  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Kow  not  only  medicine  but  hygiene  is 
built  on  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  of  the  processes  of  disease  and 
the  causes  which  set  them  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  circumstances  which  mod¬ 
ify  the  intensity  of  their  action  and  the 
nature  of  their  effects.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  pathology  was  laid 
by  Virchow,  who  looked  for  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  disease  in  a  perverted  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  living  cells  of  which  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  com¬ 
posed.  The  most  fruitful,  as  it  is  the 
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most  striking,  development  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  has 
been  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal 
organisms  which  go  up  and  down  the 
world  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

The  “  germ  theory”  of  disease  is  no 
longer  a  theory,  but  a  body  of  estab¬ 
lished  truths.  Bacteriology  in  its 
application  to  the  healing  art  is  the 
creation  of  Pasteur,  though  Davaine 
was  the  first  to  prove  the  causal  relation 
of  a  particular  micro-organism  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  infectious  disease  (anthrax  or  wool- 
sorter’s  disease).  This  was  in  1863. 
Davaine’s  experiments  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  accei)ted  as  conclusive,  and  it  was 
not  till  1877  that  Pasteur  proved  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  that  the  tiny  rod-like 
bodies  which  Davaine  had  found  in  the 
blood  of  animals  dying  of  anthrax  were 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Since 
then  bacteriology  has  revealed  to  us  the 
organisms  which  cause  relapsing  fever, 
leprosy,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
glanders,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  diph¬ 
theria,  tetanus,  and  bubonic  plague, 
the  microbe  responsible  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  last-mentioned  scourge  hav¬ 
ing  been  disco\ered  so  recently  as  1894 
by  a  Japanese  pathologist.  Dr.  Kita- 
sato.  The  elucidation  of  the  origin  of 
tuberculosis  and  cholera  is  the  chief 
among  Robert  Koch’s  many  services  to 
science.  A  micro-organism  of  animal 
nature  has  been  shown  by  Laveran  to 
be  the  cause  of  malarial  fever.  The 
agents  which  cause  other  infectious  and 
suppurative  processes,  and  certain 
kinds  of  skin  disease,  have  also  been 
positively  identified  ;  others  are  with 
confidence  assumed  to  exist,  though 
they  have  so  far  eluded  the  search  of 
our  scientific  detectives  ;  others  are 
with  more  or  less  reason  suspected. 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  that  every  disease 
is  a  kind  of  fermentation  caused  by  a 
specific  micro-organism  is  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  treated  by  some  enthusiasts  as 
if  it  were  a  master-key  which  unlocks 
all  the  secret  chambers  of  pathology. 
It  is  becoming  clear,  however,  that  if 
microbes  are  necessary  causes  of  a  large 
number  of  diseases,  they  are  sufficient 
causes  of  very  few.  The  living  body 
itself  and  its  environment  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Hence  there  are 
signs  in  various  quarters  of  a  reaction 
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against  the  exaggerated  cult  of  the  mi¬ 
crobe,  and  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  advanced  investigators  are  turn¬ 
ing  once  more  to  the  cellular  pathol- 
ogy,  which  till  quite  recently  was 
spoken  of  as  a  creed  outworn.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  living  cell  itself  is 
an  organism  varying  in  form  and  in 
function,  and  thus  presenting  an  anal¬ 
ogy  with  the  different  species  of  mi¬ 
crobes.  Like  these,  the  cell  secretes 
products  that  have  a  decided  influence 
on  the  economy  of  which  they  form 
part.  It  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Ar- 
mand  Gautier,  Charriii,  and  Bouchard 
that  the  organism  in  its  normal  state 
manufactures  poisonous  substances, 
and  that  those  products  may  under 
certain  conditions  be  hurtful  to  itself, 
causing  an  “  auto-intoxication,”  which 
may  manifest  itself  in  various  forms  of 
disease. 

The  change  in  our  conception  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  naturally  bringing  about  a 
change  in  our  notions  of  treatment. 
The  fact  that  a  specific  disease  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  specific  poison — for  the 
poison  is  the  morbific  agent,  whether 
it  be  manufactured  by  a  microbe  or  se¬ 
creted  by  a  cell — inevitably  suggests  the 
idea  of  an  antidote.  Such  antidotes 
or  “  antitoxins”  have  been  discovered 
for  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  some  forms 
of  blood-poisoning.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  antitoxins  is  still  obscure,  but 
they  are  extracted  from  the  blood  of 
animals  into  which  cultures  of  the  mi 
crobe  of  the  disease  which  it  is  desired 
to  neutralize  have  been  injected  till 
they  have  ceased  to  have  any  effect. 
Artificial  immunity  having  thus  been 
established,  the  neutralizing  substance 
in  the  animal’s  blood  is  expected  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  same  poison  when  at 
work  in  the  human  system.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  the  method  appears  to  be  rational  ; 
but  practically  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  hopes 
that  were  excited  by  the  first  reports 
of  its  effects.  Still,  there  is  already 
ample  evidence  that  in  diphtheria  it  is 
of  very  real  service,  and  on  this  ground 
alone  Drs.  Behring  and  Roux  must  be 
numbered  among  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race.  Again,  Dr.  Yersin’s 
success  in  the  treatment  of  plague  with 
antitoxic  serum  in  China  was  little 
short  of  marvellous.  The  cases,  how- 
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ever,  were  few  in  number,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  method  when  tried  on  a 
large  scale  at  Bombay  are  awaited  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  the  medical 
profession.  Although  the  results  in 
the  treatment  of  tetanus  and  other 
diseases  have  not  been  particularly 
brilliant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
as  our  knowledge  of  antitoxins  grows 
their  field  of  usefulness  will  increase. 

Another  new  method  of  medication, 
which  has  come  into  use  in  the  last  few 
years,  is  the  introduction  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  certain  animal  juices  and  ex¬ 
tracts  of  various  organs  to  supply  the 
want  of  similar  substances,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  is  suppressed  or 
diminished  by  disease.  The  pioneer 
in  this  therapeutic  advance  was  Dr. 
George  Murray  of  Newcastle,  who  has 
proved  that  myxoedema  and  cretinism, 
diseases  dependent  on  atrophy  or  im¬ 
perfect  development  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  can  be  cured  by  supplying  the 
economy  with  extract  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  organ  of  a  sheep.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  treatment  has  led  to  what 
the  profane  might  be  disposed  to  call  a 
”  boom”  in  animal  extracts  ;  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  lung,  the  kidney, 
the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  every 
gland  and  nearly  every  tissue  in  the 
body  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
orders  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  improper  working  of  these 
organs.  In  spite  of  present  extrava¬ 
gance  it  is  possible  that  we  are  on  a 
track  that  may  lead  to  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  medicine. 

We  are  very  far  now  from  the  blue 
pill  and  black  draught  which — with  the 
lancet— were  the  chief  weapons  in  the 
therapeutic  arsenal  of  the  practitioners 
who  bled  and  purged  and  physicked 
Her  Majesty’s  lieges  in  1837.  Sir 
William  Gull  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
“  One  thing  I  am  thankful  Jenner  and 
I  have  together  succeeded  in  doing. 
We  have  disabused  the  public  of  the 
belief  that  doctoring  consists  in  drench¬ 
ing  them  with  nauseous  drugs.”  Never¬ 
theless,  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  drugs 
still  survives,  not  only  in  the  public, 
but  in  the  profession,  as  is  shown  by 
the  ceaseless  introduction  of  new  reme¬ 
dies.  Several  hundreds  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1896.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  there  is  much  less  drugging  than 
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there  used  to  be  ;  moreover  it  is  better 
directed.  Pharmacology  is  now  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  is  able  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  doctor  the  active  principles  of 
drugs,  which  can  thus  be  administered 
in  forms  at  once  more  convenient  and 
more  effective. 

Among  the  principal  additions  to 
the  resources  of  the  physician  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  disease  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  saliciu  and  salicylate  of  soda  in 
rheumatism  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan,  who  has  by  this  means  robbed 
that  terrible  disease  of  its  worst  ter¬ 
rors  ;  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  an¬ 
gina  pectoris,  which  we  owe  to  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton  ;  the  use  of  digitalis 
in  heart  disease,  which  was  established 
on  a  scientific  basis  by  Dr.  Wilks  ;  the 
cold  bath  treatment  of  fever  ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  heart  disease  by  graduated  ex¬ 
ercises  and  by  baths  ;  the  o|)en-air  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumption  ;  the  manifold 
applications  of  electricity  ;  and  the 
great  and  ever-growing  number  of 
chemical  products  having  power  to 
lower  the  temperature,  to  deaden  pain, 
to  prevent  decomposition,  and  to  an¬ 
tagonize  poisons  generated  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  and  elsewhere.  Refer¬ 
ence  may  also  be  made  of  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  administering  reme¬ 
dies,  as  by  injection  under  the  skin, 
into  the  veins,  etc. 

The  greatest  triumphs  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  realm  of  medicine  in  the 
Victorian  age  have  been  achieved  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  standard  of  public 
health.  This  subject  would  require  an 
article  to  itself,  even  if  handled  only  in 
the  most  general  way.  To  those  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  I  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  a  study  of  Sir  John  Simon’s 
standard  work  on  “  English  Sanitary 
Institutions,”  a  record  which  in  itself 
will  remain  as  one  of  the  noblest  mouu- 
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ments  of  Queen  "V^ictoria’s  glorious 
reign.  There  may  be  read  the  history 
of  a  long  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
insanitary  darkness,  with  the  result 
that  typhus  fever,  which  used  to  be  a 
scourge  of  large  towns,  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  ;  that  the  mortality 
from  “fevers”  in  general  has  been  very 
greatly  reduced  ;  that  cholera,  which 
several  times  invaded  these  realms  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  prevented 
from  gaining  a  footing  on  our  shores  ; 
that  consumption  is  being  brought 
more  and  more  under  control  ;  that 
several  years  have  been  added  to  the 
average  of  human  life,  and  that  it  is 
not  only  longer,  but  more  comfortable 
and  more  effective. 

Further  possibilities  of  checking  the 
ravages  of  communicable  diseases  aji- 
pear  to  be  opening  out  before  us.  Ilaff- 
kine’s  inoculations  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera  in  India  are  founded  on  a 
rational  principle — which  is  that  of 
vaccination — namely,  the  protection  of 
susceptible  individuals  by  the  injection 
of  an  attenuated  virus,  which  gives  the 
organism  the  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  the  poison  in  its  natural  state. 
This  method  of  prophylaxis  has  also 
been  used  in  regard  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  will  doubtless  find  further  appli¬ 
cation  in  other  directions. 

Time  and  experience  alone  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  these  means  of  protection 
against  disease  are  efficient.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  medicine,  which 
had  wandered  for  so  many  centuries 
through  quagmires  of  speculation  after 
iynes  fiihd  of  one  kind  or  another,  is 
now  at  last  on  the  right  path  which 
leads  through  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  to  its  removal  or  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  effect. — Xineteenfh  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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GOETHE  AND  WEIMAR. 

BY  H.  SCIIUTZ  WILSON. 


O  Weimar  !  dir  fiel  ein  besonder  Loos  ! 

Wie  Bethlehem  in  Juda,  klein  nnd  (^ross. 

Goethe,  “  Auf  Mieding’s  Tod.” 

O  Weimar  !  but  thine  is  a  singular  fate  ! 

Like  Bethlehem  city,  so  small,  yet  so  great. 

AVeimar  is  a  city  of  memories  and 
of  graves.  The  existing  city  is  scarce¬ 
ly  the  reality  :  it  dwells  on  the  airy 
borderland  between  a  dream  and  an 
actuality  :  but,  nevertheless,  very  vivid 
and  very  dear  to  the  imagination  is  the 
now  torpid  town,  peopled  vitally  by 
the  shadows  of  the  mighty  dead.  It  is 
the  city  emphatically  of  a  genius  and  a 
prince  ;  although  round  Goethe,  like 
planets  placed  too  near  the  sun,  move 
the  comparatively  fainter  spectres  of 
Schiller,  of  Herder,  of  Wieland,  and 
other  minor  stars  ;  while  the  fair  images 
of  noble  and  graceful  women — as  the 
two  Duchesses,  Frau  von  Stein,  Corona 
Schroter,  and  others— lend  woman’s 
charm  to  the  group  and  complete  the 
constellation.  Yes  ;  it  is  a  city  of  the 
past,  a  city  of  the  dead — but  of  the 
dead  who  are  living  yet ;  of  the  dead 
whose  life  and  work  posterity  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  As  you  .gaze  upon 
the  houses,  and  learn  to  know  the 
dwelling-places  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder,  Wieland,  the  men  as  they  lived 
cease  to  be  mere  names,  and  become 
once  more  living  personalities.  Day 
by  day,  as  you  linger  in  quiet,  quaint 
little  Weimar,  the  impression  dee])ens  ; 
and  you  realize  clearly  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  the  days  and  ways  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Glanz-Periode.  These  were  the 
streets  they  saw  ;  these  were  the  houses 
in  which  they  lived.  “  Things  seen 
are  mightier  than  things  heard  and 
he  who  would  care  to  image  in  his 
fancy  these  men  as  they  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being,  must  go 
to  Weimar,  and  there,  intensely  recep¬ 
tive,  must  allow  the  Athens  of  the  Ilm 
to  work  upon  the  mind.  Creative 
criticism  must  visit  Weimar.  Of  it¬ 
self,  the  place  would  not  greatly  at¬ 
tract  ;  but  Weimar  is  pre-eminently 
the  city  of  Goethe. 

Rut  for  its  galaxy  of  writers  Weimar 
would  be  in  no  way  great ;  but  it  is 


darkness  which  enables  us  to  see  the 
stars,  and  before  we  study  the  little 
city  as  it  now  is,  we  should  essay  to 
look  upon  AVeimar  as  it  was  when  the 
men  who  have  made  it  so  great  first 
arrived  in  it— that  is,  we  must  begin 
by  trying  to  recall  the  Weimar  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

It  now  contains  21,500  inhabitants. 
In  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century — Karl  August 
reigned,  it  must  be  remembered,  from 
1775  to  1828 — Weimar  contained  GOOO 
inhabitants,  and  about  500  houses.  In 
1851  AVeimar  was  computed  to  possess 
12,000  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  1000 
tenements.  The  old  streets,  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty,  the  old  houses, 
still  exist ;  but  the  city  walls,  the  old 
towers,  the  city  ditch,  which  then  still 
in  part  lingered,  have  disappeared. 
AV'^eimar  may  now  be  termed  a  i»ark, 
with  a  villette  added  to  it ;  but  at  the 
time  which  we  are  now  trying  to  re¬ 
call,  the  park— which  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Goethe — had  not  been  made  ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  deStael  says,  “  Weimar  West  pas 
une  petite  ville,  mais  an  grand  cha¬ 
teau.  It  was  a  great  palace  with  a 
village  attached  to  it.  Schiller,  writ¬ 
ing  to  Korner,  speaks  of  das  Dorf  Wei¬ 
mar  ;  calls  the  place  a  village.  The 
Prasidentin  von  Hcliwendler  asked  her 
postillion  “  when  they  were  going  to 
arrive  at  AA'eimar  ?”  “  Madame,  you 

are  now  in  AVeimar,”  was  the  answer. 
At  the  gates,  a  Thorschreiber,  a  regis¬ 
tering  clerk,  took  down  the  names  of 
all  who  in  carriages  passed  into,  or  out 
of,  the  city,  in  order  to  report  such 
names  to  Serenissimo.  This  regula¬ 
tion  was  in  force  in  Karl  August’s 
time.  Goethe  writes  to  Frau  von 
Stein,  with  whom  he  wished  to  take  a 
drive  into  the  country,  and  begs  her, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  reported  at  the 
gate,  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  at  the 
Stcrnhrilcke.  He  does  not  like  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  Thorschreiber  from  reporting 
names,  because  das  sieht  kurios  aus — 
that  would  appear  singular  or  suspi¬ 
cious.  To  the  westward  of  the  old  es¬ 
planade,  a  new  quarter,  consisting  of 
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large,  quite  modern  houses,  has  recent¬ 
ly  sprung  up  ;  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century  there  were,  in  Weimar, 
none  but  old  houses.  The  streets  then 
were  not  lighted  at  night.  The  houses 
were  dirty  and  discolored  ;  but  now 
paint  and  white- washing,  which  add  to 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness,  hide  some¬ 
thing  of  the  aspect  of  antiquity.  The 
pavement  was  then  notoriously  bad  ;  it 
is  not  good  now.  Weimar  to-day  en¬ 
joys  the  reputation  of  being  very  free 
from  Bader- Gerrassel,  from  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  wheels  ;  but  when  the  men 
who  made  the  place  what  it  now  is  first 
saw  Weimar,  few  indeed  must  have 
been  the  jieasants’  carts,  or  e.xtra- posts, 
which  disturbed  the  still  serenity  of  its 
ever-quiet  streets.  The  old  market¬ 
place  is  (with  the  exception  of  a  new 
town-hall)  pretty  much  now  what  it 
was  then.  Old  houses,  some  quaint 
and  picturesque— especially  that  house, 
dated  1549,  in  which  the  two  Kranachs, 
father  and  son,  lived — surround  the 
open  space.  The  old  Schloss,  the  ller- 
zogsburg,  was  burned  down  in  1774,  a 
year  before  Goethe  came  to  Weimar  ; 
and  while  the  present  palace,  erected 
under  his  superintendence,  was  being 
built,  the  ducal  family  lived  in  the 
Fiirstenhaus.  The  new  ScJdoss  was 
first  inhabited  in  1803.  The  railway 
station  is  mercifully  placed  far  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  ;  but  to  attain  to 
it,  you  pass  the  new  museum,  and  ob¬ 
serve  several  new  houses  and  streets. 
Karl  August  did  not  become  Grand 
Duke  until  after  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na  :  but  Weimar,  on  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
helm  III.,  had  passed,  in  1483,  into 
the  possession  of  that  Ernestine  line  to 
which  the  Duchy  still  belongs.  In 
those  old  days  Weimar  contained  no 
statues  ;  not  even  one  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar,  the  successor  in  command  of 
Gustav  Adolf  ;  but  it  now  boasts  statues 
of  Wieland  (a  bad  work)  ;  a  good  one 
of  Herder,  which  still  records  on  the 
pedestal  his  aspiration  toward  Liclit, 
Liehe,  Lehen  ;  and  a  double  statue  of 
Goethe  and  of  Schiller,  standing  to¬ 
gether  before  the  theatre,  which  was 
built  in  1868.  Rietschel  has  succeeded 
better  with  Schiller  than  he  has  with 
Goethe.  Schiller  was  easier  to  treat ; 
he  answered  much  more  nearly  to  the 
popular  idea  of  a  poet ;  but  Goethe 


was  himself  too  ideal  to  be  successfully 
idealized  by  a  sculptor.  Rietschel  has 
given  to  his  Goethe  a  bourgeois  air  and 
manner  ;  and  has  half-subordinated  the 
poet  to  the  Philistine. 

In  trying  to  recreate  in  our  fancy 
the  dull  little  city  into  which  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  attracted  so  much  grace  and 
genius,  we  can  scarcely  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  any  image  which  shall  be  too 
small,  dark,  and  narrow.  The  citizens 
Avere  poor,  and  their  Avay  of  life  may 
be  mildly  described  as  simple.  All 
splendor,  or  even  comfort,  centred  in 
the  Schloss. 

In  our  dream-walks  through  Weimar 
Ave  always  inevitably  turn  to  the  Park. 
Goethe,  even  as  a  mere  gardener, 
Avorked  for  posterity  ;  and  time  ripens 
all  natural  beauties.  Seventy  years 
have  improved  the  trees  which  were 
planted,  the  walks  Avhich  were  first  de¬ 
signed.  There  are  no  boundaries  to 
the  Park,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  almost  boundless.  There  are  no 
railings,  gates,  fences.  It  begins  just 
behind  i\\e  Bibliothek,  and  five  minutes 
bring  you  into  it  from  the  heart  of  the 
little  city.  It  contains  Avinding  walks, 
with  cool  shade  when  the  sun  shines  ; 
it  contains  rocks,  mosses,  huts,  houses, 
temples,  monuments  ;  and  you  can  still 
identify  Schiller’s  favorite  bench. 
There  is  the  Templar’s  house,  and 
that  Romisches  Haus  Avhich  the  Duke 
built  tAventy  years  after  Goethe’s  ar- 
riA'al  in  Weimar.  The  gardens  give 
an  idea  of  great  space,  so  well  are  they 
designed.  There  is  the  Borkenhiius- 
chen,  or  little  hut,  built  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  to  which  Karl  August,  attended 
by  a  single  hussar,  so  often  retreated  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  tedious  cere¬ 
monies  of  little  Court-life.  Opposite 
to  the  Borke7ihauschen,  the  gentle  Ilm 
flowing  between  them,  is  that  Garten- 
haus  in  which  Goethe  lived,  summer 
and  winter,  for  seven  years.  When 
first  he  reached  Weimar,  the  young 
poet  lived  for  some  little  time  in  the 
Jagcrhaus,  since  pulled  down,  which 
stood  close  to  the  Frauenthor,  near 
Wieland’s  modest  dwelling ;  but  he 
took  a  fancy  for  the  Gartenhatis,  then 
belonging  to  Bertuch,  and  Karl  August 
said  playfully  to  its  owner,  “  Bei'hich, 
ich  muss  deinen  Gai'teti  liaben and 
the  Prince  bought  the  little  residence. 
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and  gave  it  to  the  poet.  From  the 
house  there  is  no  view  of  the  city  or  of 
other  houses.  A  road,  leading  to  Ober- 
Weimar,  runs  before  it,  and,  opposite 
to  it,  wide  meadows,  tree-surrounded, 
stretch  out  to  the  banks  of  the  quiet 
Ilm.  Goethe  came  from  the  one  side, 
Karl  August  from  the  other  ;  the  one 
from  tlie  Gartenliaus,  the  other  from 
the  Borkcnluiiiscken,  when  they  met  to 
bathe,  as  they  often  did  o’  nights,  in 
the  river.  Goethe  loved  the  Garten- 
hans,  and  he  always  retained  it  after 
he  had  moved  to  the  greater  house  in 
Weimar.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  “  Holies 
Dach  und  niedriyes  Haus'*  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  and  lowly  house.  It  con¬ 
tains  but  very  few  rooms,  and  those  are 
simple  and  are  small.  A  modern  gar¬ 
dener  would  probably  object  to  reside 
in  this  Gartenliaus,  which  was  for  so 
long  the  dwelling-place  of  Goethe. 
Karl  August,  it  is  said,  ceased  to  visit 
the  Borkenluiuschen  because  he  there 
saw  an  apparition.  Ho  told  the  details 
only  to  Goethe.  The  Gartenliaus  is 
surrounded  by  fine  trees,  and  it  is  set 
in  a  pleasant  little  garden,  which  Goethe 
himself  delighted  to  cultivate.  The 
rooms  are  preserved,  so  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  state  in  which  Goethe  left 
them.  His  simple  furniture  still  stands 
in  the  few  and  small  rooms  in  which 
he  lived  and  worked.  We  find  that, 
sometimes,  in  summer,  Goethe  slept, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  in  the  balcony  of 
his  Gartenliaus.  He  was,  until  the 
later  years  of  his  long  life,  always 
hardy,  fond  of  exercise — of  dancing, 
swimming,  fencing,  riding,  skating — 
and  he  was,  in  this  respect,  somewhat 
un-German.  Goethe  was  an  almost 
perfect  instance  of  a  just  balance  be¬ 
tween  physical  and  mental  qualities,  of 
a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  His 
attribute  of  physical  health  and*  beauty 
rendered  him  an  Apollo  in  his  splendid 
youth,  a  Jupiter  in  his  stately  age  ; 
and  mentally  he  is,  perhaps,  the  great¬ 
est  man  who,  since  Shakespeare,  has 
left  a  record  of  himself. 

In  the  Wittumspalais,  or  Dowager 
Palace,  Weimar  possesses  a  unique  relic 
of  the  life  of  royalty  during  its  Glam- 
Periods.  Here,  after  the  accession  and 
marriage  of  her  son,  Karl  August,  lived 
and  died  the  Dowager  Duchess  Anna 
Amalia  ;  and  the  house,  as  regards  fur¬ 


niture  and  decoration,  is  in  the  state 
in  which  the  gay,  genial,  pleasure-lov¬ 
ing  Duchess  left  it.  Occasionally  the 
present  Grand  Duke  gives  a  fUe  in  the 
old  palace,  at  which  the  dishes  and 
drinks  are  all  those  of  the  day  of  Anna 
Amalia,  while  the  plate  and  china  used 
are  those  which  she  used.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  come  to  these  unique  fStes 
in  the  costume  of  the  end  of  the  last, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  present,  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  the  servants  wait  in  the  liv¬ 
eries  of  the  by-flown  time.  The  effect 
is  said  to  be  illusion  ;  but  no  Goethe  is 
now  among  the  guests.  You  see  still 
in  their  quaint,  old-fashioned  condi¬ 
tion  the  very  rooms,  the  very  furni¬ 
ture,  that  the  Duchess  and  her  friends 
used  and  knew.  Yon  see  the  wretched 
little  bedroom,  small  and  inconvenient, 
in  which  Anna  Amalia,  who  was  but 
thirty-six  when  her  son  came  to  the 
throne,  slept  and  died.  You  see  her 
small,  delicate,  high-heeled  red  shoes, 
which  suggest  coquettish  charm  ;  and 
on  the  walls  hang,  not  only  the  por¬ 
traits  which  she  had  collected,  but  the 
pictures  which  she  possessed  and  loved. 
Like  the  paper  on  which  an  old  letter 
has  been  written,  the  house  is  of  a 
faint  yellow  color,  and  its  whole  aspect 
suggests  the  forms  of  life  of  the  day  of 
lowder,  of  patch,  of  wig,  of  feminine 
looped  dresses,  and  of  masculine  wide 
skirts.  The  ghost  of  Weimar,  in  its 
time  of  glory,  people  these  rooms,  and 
live  in,  move  in  them  ;  though  in  our 
vision  of  the  past  they  move,  and  bow, 
and  smile. 

With  the  splendor  of  a  revel. 

And  the  stillness  of  a  dream. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  room  of 
the  Duchess’s  memorable  lady-in-wait- 
ing,  Friiulein  von  Gochhausen.  This 
little  lady,  short,  and  even  somewhat 
deformed,  was  the  wittiest  woman  at 
the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  could  at¬ 
tract  all  the  great  men  of  its  brilliant 
period.  There  in  that  little  room  of 
hers  they  have  all  sat,  have  jested,  and 
have  talked.  It  is  recorded  of  Friiu- 
lein  von  Gochhausen,  under  her  bust 
now  at  Ettersburg,  that  “  she  was  hap¬ 
py  in  that  she  was  the  favorite  of  all 
the  muses,  but  happier  yet  in  that  she 
was  the  favorite  of  Anna  Amalia.” 
Goethe  sported  with  her.  At  Tiefurt 
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he  walled  up  the  door  of  her  room,  and 
he  was  ready  to  play  kindly  practical 
jokes  upon  her,  but  he  admired  her 
wit,  and  cared  for  her  opinion.  She 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  figures  of 
the  Glam-Periode.  The  present  ducal 
Schloss,  dating  from  1803,  contains 
DicJUerzimmet'  or  rooms  in  which  grate¬ 
ful  royalty  has  sought  to  do  honor  in 
fresco  to  the  great  poets  ;  but  most 
memorable  to  me  is  the  room  in  which, 
and  the  arm-chair  from  which,  Goethe 
so  often  read  aloud  to  the  Court  his 
own  plays  and  poems,  or  those  of  other 
writers. 

Weimar  contains,  naturally,  many 
portraits  of  its  celebrities.  Each  pal¬ 
ace  has  its  own  collection  ;  but  the  art 
of  portraiture,  as  rejrresented  by  sculp¬ 
tor  and  bv  painter,  finds  its  fittest  home 
in  the  Bibliothek;  once  a  palace,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Bernhard  von  Weimar  ; 
now  a  library,  a  portrait  gallery,  and  a 
treasure-house  of  relics  of  the  heroes 
of  the  little  city,  so  small  and  yet  so 
great.  Its  collection  of  old  garments 
contains  characteristic  relics  of  the 
three  great  men  who  are  most  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  has  the  buff  coat  in  which 
Gustav  Adolf  was  shot  (the  bullet  mark 
is  just  over  the  left  shoulder-blade), 
the  gown  of  Luther,  and  the  ministe¬ 
rial  uniform  of  Goethe.  There,  too, 
is  Trippel’s  fine  bust  of  Goethe,  made 
in  Rome  ;  there  is  Dannecker’s  nobly 
idealized,  colossal  bust  of  Schiller  ;  and 
there  is  the  gigantesque  head  of  great 
Goethe,  through  which  David  d’ An¬ 
gers,  in  1831,  has  essayed  to  represent 
the  poet  in  a  fine,  if  theatrical,  frenzy, 
inspired  by  the  demonic  afflatus  which 
animated  him  when  he  conceived  the 
Mephistopheles  of  his  Faust. 

Of  this  fantastic,  wild  bust,  Goethe 
said  only,  when  he  first  saw  it,  “  Ku- 
rios !"  and  we  can  but  echo  his  per¬ 
plexed  exclamation.  We  find,  also,  a 
full-length,  life-size  portrait  of  Karl 
August,  by  Jagemann,  the  brother  of 
Frau  von  Heygendorf.  The  Grand 
Duke  is  in  the  costume  of  a  sportsman, 
of  a  “  forester,”  and  is  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  portrait,  though 
valuable  as  a  likeness,  is  not  a  master¬ 
piece  of  painting.  At  that  period  of 
his  life,  the  face,  with  its  short  upper 
lip  and  fallen-in-mouth,  of  the  genial 
Duke  had  become  broad  and  squat ; 
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nor  had  his  figure  retained  many  traces 
of  the  youthful  ideal  which  we  find  in 
earlier  portraits  of  him.  And  here,  all 
so  still — as  still  as  death — live  the  effi¬ 
gies  of  Herder  and  of  Wieland,  of  Anna 
Amalia,  of  Gochhausen,  of  Madame  de 
Staiil,  of  Corona  Schroter,  of  Zacharias 
Werner,  of  Lessing,  and  of  Kant ;  of 
Oeser,  Winckelmann,  Ludwig  and 
Friedrich  Tieck  ;  of  Knebel  and  Ein- 
siedel  ;  of  Musiius,  Bode,  Fernow, 
Heinrich  Meyer — and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  that  period 
of  Weimar’s  intellectual  glory  of  which 
Goethe  is  the  chief  and  king.  Por¬ 
traits  of  Napoleon  and — this  latter  is  a 
bad  one — of  Cromwell,  suggest  great 
men  of  other  lands  ;  but  the  Bibliothek 
collection  forms  a  Walhalla  of,  essen¬ 
tially,  German  genius. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  attendants  at  this  gallery  is,  or 
was,  Herr  Karl  Grosse,  who  was 
twenty-eight  when  Goethe  died,  in 
1832  ;  and  who  has  often  seen,  and  has 
spoken  to,  Germany’s  greatest  poet  and 
thinker.  ”  Time  rolls  its  ceaseless 
course and  those  who  have  seen 
Goethe  with  living  eyes  are  now  very 
few  in  number.  Not  without  interest 
does  one  look  upon,  and  speak  with, 
the  polite  and  friendly  old  Herr  Karl 
Grosse.  He  has  also  seen  Napoleon. 
]\ray  he  long  linger  in  his  Bibliothek  as 
a  living  man  who  has  seen,  and  has 
known,  Goethe  ! 

Not  only  in  Weimar  itself,  but  all 
round  the  city  are  haunts  indissolu¬ 
bly  connected  with  our  memories  of 
Goethe  ;  and  to  look  upon  the  very 
jtlaces  in  which  he  lived  and  worked 
(work  and  life  were  one  to  him)  deep¬ 
ens  our  impression  of  the  god-like  man. 
Close  to  Weimar  are  the  Lustschloss 
Belvedere,  and  the  country  palaces  of 
Tiefurt  and  of  Ettersburg.  The  two 
former  places  are  each  about  three  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  Weimar,  but  it  takes 
two  hours  to  drive  to  Ettersburg. 

In  all  three  places  Goethe  has  dwelt, 
has  written,  has  lived  ;  in  all  three  he 
has  caroused  with  Karl  August,  has 
worshipped  fair  and  gifted  women,  has 
talked  with  noble  friends.  In  each 
place  is  his  room — always  plain,  and 
simple,  and  homely.  As  we  look  at 
the  dining-rooms  of  the  three  ducal 
palaces,  we  hear  the  clinking  of  glasses. 
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we  see  the  sparkle  of  Rhine  wine,  or 
the  foam  of  champagne  ;  we  hear  once 
more  the  now  hushed  voices,  we  see  the 
figures,  and  we  gaze  upon  eyes  once  so 
brilliant  with  frolic  wit,  or  so  calm  in 
serene  wisdom.  Open-air  theatres  exist 
still  at  Tiefurt  and  at  Belvedere.  At 
Ettersburg  he  played  Orestes,  while 
winning  Corona  Schroter  acted  his  own 
Iphigenia.  The  palaces,  the  theatres, 
are  still  there,  though  the  actors  are 
melted  into  air — into  thin  air — and 
are,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant,  fad¬ 
ed.  These  three  places  must  be  visited 
with  reverence  by  every  Goethe  stu¬ 
dent.  From  a  hill  near  Ettersburg  you 
can  see  those  Harz  mountains,  to  which 
Goethe,  as  the  landscape  painter  Otto 
Weber,  once  made  his  very  memorable 
and  charitable  winter  excursion. 

The  principal  church  in  Weimar  is 
the  Stadfkirche,  an  old,  if  scarcely  ven¬ 
erable  building.  Just  behind  the 
church  is  the  house  of  Herder,  and  in 
this  church  he  often  preached.  Be¬ 
neath  its  pavement  sleeps  Herder  ;  the 
hypochondriac  prohlematische  Natiir  ; 
and  there  rest  also  Anna  Amalia,  and 
Bernhard  of  Weimar.  There  is  an¬ 
other  remarkable  church  in  Weimar — 
the  bald  and  dreary  JakobsTcirche,  in 
the  churchyard  of  which  were  interred 
Goethe’s  wife,  and  Schiller. 

No  stone,  no  record,  marks  the  spot 
in  which  Madame  von  Goethe  was 
buried,  and  no  man  now  knows  the 
place  of  her  interment.  Goethe,  it  is 
certain,  never  raised  any  memorial  to 
mark  the  grave  in  which  his  wife  was 
laid  to  rest.  ‘She  died  June  6,  1810, 
and  left  her  great  husband  in  “  a  slate 
bordering  on  despair.”  It  was  in  1788 
that  Christiane  Vulpius  made  Goethe’s 
acquaintance  by  presenting  to  him  a 
petition  in  the  i^irk.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  October  17,  1806,  in  the  Schloss- 
kirche.  We  cannot  avoid  speculating 
upon  the  causes  which  led  Goethe  to 
abstain  from  rendering  to  her  remains 
that  last  mark  of  tender  remembrance 
which  is  implied  by  a  gravestone,  how¬ 
ever  simple.  Had  certain  events  in  her 
life  rendered  him  unwilling  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  memory  ;  or  was  his  seem¬ 
ing  want  of  respect  and  care  merely  a 
part  of  that  want  of  reverence  for  the 
dead,  which — as  we  shall  see  in  the 
case  of  Schiller — obtained  in  small  Ger¬ 


man  cities  so  late  as  the  early  part  of 
this  century  ? 

On  a  gabled  house  stands  the  in¬ 
scription  “  Hier  wohnte  Schiller 
and  this  is  the  house  in  which  the 
most  popular  German  poet  passed  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  in  Weimar — 
in  that  Weimar  which  he  never  loved, 
and  in  which  he  hoped  not  to  die.  But 
he  did  die  in  Wiemar,  and  in  this 
house.  He  bought  the  house  (Febru¬ 
ary,  1802)  from  Mr.  Mellish,  for  4200 
gulden.  It  then  stood  on  what  was 
called  the  Esplanade.  Opposite  to  the 
house  were  then  trees,  and  the  city 
ditch  ;  the  place  was  open  and  was 
quiet.  It  is  now  called  the  Schiller- 
strasse,  and  opposite  to  Schiller’s  dwell¬ 
ing  has  arisen  a  row  of,  for  Weimar, 
splendid  mansions.  Schiller”s  house 
is  smaller  than  Goethe’s  house,  but  the 
rooms  in  which  Schiller  lived  and 
worked  are  larger  than  those  which 
Goethe  used  for  himself.  Schiller  had 
a  very  little,  Goethe  had  a  good  gar¬ 
den.  As  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  we  may  remember  that  here 
Schiller  and  Goethe  parted  from  each 
other  for  the  last  time.  Schiller  was 
going  to  the  theatre  (his  last  visit  to 
it)  ;  Goethe,  who  w'as  very  unwell,  was 
going  home  to  his  house  in  the  Frauen- 
plan. 

Hofrath  Schwabe  lived  then  on  the 
ground-floor  of  Schiller’s  house.  The 
Frau  von  Schiller,  and  her  children, 
occupied  the  first  floor  ;  and  Schiller 
himself,  and  his  sister-in-law,  Madame 
von  Wolzogen,  lived  on  the  upper 
story.  And  there  are  his  rooms  now, 
in  pretty  much  the  state  in  which  he, 
dying  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  left  them 
forever. 

That  is  the  little  bedstead  upon 
which  he  died.  A  mask  of  the  dead 
face,  and  Jagemann’s  picture  of  Schil¬ 
ler  dead,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 
On  it  are  strewn  laurels,  ribbons  ;  and 
there  is  a  general  aspect  of  disorder, 
Avhich  gives  the  impression  that  the 
body  had  just  been  removed  from  the 
bedstead.  The  room  is  full  of  relics  of 
him.  There  is  his  simple  furniture  ; 
his  writing-table,  in  a  drawer  of  which 
were  contained  those  rotten  apples 
which  stimulated  Schiller  and  revolted 
Goethe.  The  room  has  two  windows 
toward  the  street  (then  no  street),  and 
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one  window  toward  the  little  side- 
street.  There  are  manuscripts  in  his 
handwriting,  the  rather  commonplace 
engravings  of  Palermo  which  he  hung 
there,  and  a  little  spinnet  lies  by  a 
guitar  (with  broken  strings)  on  a  small 
sofa.  Yes,  these  are  the  rooms— a 
small  room,  looking  out  upon  the  gar¬ 
den,  was  Schiller’s  bedroom  until  ho 
was  seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness, 
and  was  moved  into  the  larger  room — 
in  which  Schiller  lived,  and  worked, 
and  died.  The  memorable  house  now 
belongs  to  the  city  of  Weimar,  and  is 
freely  open  to  the  public. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  night  of  May 
12-13,  1805.  By  the  dim  light  of  a 
single  caudle,  placed  on  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stairs,  we  look  into  the 
room  which  we  have  just  been  visiting, 
and  we  see  Rudolf,  Schiller’s  servant, 
weeping  as  he  watches  by  the  coffin 
which  contains  the  dead  poet.  It  was 
then  acustom  in  Weimar  that  the  dead 
were  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  of  the  trades’  guilds,  and 
the  guilds  took  this  office  in  turns. 
When  Schiller  died  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  Tailors’  Guild,  and  the  members 
of  it  were  already  in  attendance,  when 
Hofrath  Schwabe,  indignant  at  the 
thought  that  Schiller  should  be  borne 
to  the  grave  by  hireling  hands,  brought 
eleven  of  the  poet’s  friends  and  admir¬ 
ers  who  were  willing  to  carry  Schiller’s 
bier.  The  night  was  dark  and  rough, 
the  air  was  cold,  and  the  streets  were, 
near  midnight,  wholly  empty  and  de¬ 
serted.  One  mourner  only,  wrapped 
in  a  horseman’s  cloak,  followed  the 
procession  at  a  little  distance.  This 
mourner  was  Schiller’s  brother-in-law, 
Wilhelm  von  Wolzogen.  Goethe  was 
ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  house. 

Into  a  common  vault  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  Jakohshirche,  a  vault  which 
already  contained  ten  or  more  coffins, 
the  remains  of  Schiller  were  turned. 
Ilofrath  Schwabe  afterward  possessed 
himself  of  the  skull,  which  was  for  a 
time  exhibited  in  the  Bihliotliek.  On 
November  17,  1827,  the  remains,  or 
such  remains  of  Schiller  as  could  be 
found  and  identified,  were  collected  to¬ 
gether  and  transferred  to  the  Fnrsten- 
griift.  When  they  searched  the  vault 
in  which  Schiller  had  first  been  buried 
they  found  that  thirteen  coffins,  which 


had  been  piled  the  one  upon  another, 
had  all  burst,  so  that  the  bones  of  their 
inmates  were  huddled  together  almost 
indistinguishably.  The  skeleton  of 
Schiller  was  pieced  together  by  the 
anatomists,  and  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  with  the  exception  of  one  bone 
of  one  arm.  The  skull  was  identified, 
and  was  added  to  the  rest.  Goethe 
designed  a  coffin  (that  one  in  which  he 
now  rests  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one 
he  devised  for  Schiller),  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  author  of  Wallenstein  yiQVQ 
laid  to  their  final  rest,  this  time,  in  the 
Prince’s  Vault. 

We  pass  next  to  that  place  in  Wei¬ 
mar  which  was  once  called  Frauenplan, 
but  which  is  now  known  as  the  Goethe- 
platz ;  and  we  stand  before  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Weimar —this  is  Goethe’s 
house. 

The  house  is  long  and  low  ;  high- 
roofed,  one-storied,  though  with  dor¬ 
mer  windows  in  the  roof  ;  but  not  ris¬ 
ing  high.  Of  a  dull,  dirty  yellow,  with 
its  long  row  of  blank,  lifeless  windows, 
the  house  now  looks  unspeakably  sad, 
and  resembles  a  neglected  monument. 
The  door,  led  up  to  by  a  wide  flight  of 
steps,  is  large  and  noble  ;  and,  as  if  in 
mockery,  “  Salve'’  is  still  inscribed 
upon  the  deserted  threshold.  Since 
Goethe’s  death,  in  1832,  the  house  had 
been  jealously  shut  up  by  the  hospit¬ 
able  poet’s  two  morbid  grandsons,  who 
also  shut  out  from  the  sight  and  the 
use  of  men  that  full  and  glorious  JVach- 
lass,  or  literary  remains  of  Goethe, 
which  have  been,  since  the  death  of 
Walter  von  Goethe,  inherited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess,  and  which  are  now 
being  given  to  the  public.  That  part 
of  the  Goethe  house  which  is  of 
transcendent  interest — those  two  small 
rooms,  namely,  in  which  Goethe  chiefly 
lived,  and  worked,  and  slept,  and  died 
— was,  when  I  was  there,  still  closely 
shut  up  from  the  sight  of  pilgrim  ad¬ 
mirers  by  the  order  of  the  present 
Grarid  Duke,  or  by  the  over-zeal  of  his 
too  obsequious  servants. 

Apart  from  the  memories  of  Goethe, 
which  idealized  it,  the  house  itself  is 
stately,  noble,  dignified.  In  addition 
to  a  certain  lofty  worth  of  character, 
the  dwelling  creates  an  impression  of 
home  and  of  family  life,  and  it  is  much 
that  it  should  do  so  in  its  present  deso- 
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late  condition.  It  is  a  house  which 
suggests  fulness  of  life,  and  of  death. 
When  you  pass  through  the  hall  into 
the  gaiden,  you  find  a  little  arbor  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  which  descend  into 
the  garden  itself,  and  in  this  little  ar¬ 
bor,  Goethe  himself,  Schiller,  and  the 
other  great  men  of  Weimar,  have  often 
sat,  and  talked,  and  drank  the  gay 
Rhine  wine.  The  garden  itself  is  now 
dank,  and  tangled,  and  overgrown  ; 
but  along  that  walk  how  often  has  he 
paced,  shinend,  thinking,  dreaming, 
and  writing  poems,  as  yet  in  the  air  ! 

Goethe  first  rented  his  town  house 
in  the  Frauenplan  in  November,  1781  ; 
and,  ten  years  later,  Karl  August 
bought  and  presented  the  mansion  to 
his  poet  minister.  Seventy-two  years 
before  Goethe  first  took  it  the  house 
itself  had  been  built  by  Kammer  Kom- 
missar  Holmershausen,  so  that  we  well 
know  its  age.  One  of  its  attractions 
was,  perhaps,  in  Goethe’s  eyes,  the  fact 
that  this  house  was  very  near  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Frau  Oberstallmeister, 
Charlotte  von  Stein.  Above  his  gar¬ 
den  door  is  a  little  summer-house  : 
and,  if  you  issue  from  this  gate,  a  very 
private  little  street  (then  hardly  a 
street),  which  runs  along  the  Acker- 
wand,  leads  to  the  house  in  which 
Charlotte  resided.  She  had  a  key  of 
his  garden-gate.  The  house  of  the 
Frau  von  Stein  still  stands,  and  still 
looks  over  that  Ackertcand,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Park.  Before  the  house 
stands  a  row  of  orange-trees,  in  green 
tubs,  and  there,  too,  is  still  the  bench 
on  which,  on  sunny  days,  the  old  Court 
lady  sat,  in  almost  the  privacy  of  her 
own  private  garden,  and  looked  upon 
the  quiet  greenery  of  the  near  Park. 
The  distance  between  her  house  and 
the  garden  entrance  to  Goethe’s  house 
can  be  easily  traversed  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  no  houses  to  overlook, 
no  crowds  to  observe.  Communica¬ 
tion  between  the  residences  of  lover 
and  of  lady  was  easy,  and  was  private. 

How  vividly,  as  you  look  upon  their 
houses,  do  their  loves  seem  an  actual¬ 
ity  which  is  yet  happening  !  The  mist 
of  years  rolls  away,  and  you  fancy 
Goethe  in  his  youth,  and  Cliarlotte 
nearly  young,  but  both  living  and  lov¬ 
ing  in  that  still,  old  Weimar.  When 


first  they  met  she  was  thirty-five,  and 
he  was  twenty-seven.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy  he  was  the  Apollo 
of  Trippel’s  bust,  and  she  was  almost 
fifty.  He  first  entered  Weimar  at  5 
A. 31.,  November  7,  1775.  She  was 
then  graceful,  refined,  self-possessed,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  lady-in-wait¬ 
ing  to  the  Grand  Duchess  ;  married  to 
a  neglectfitl  husband  whom  she  did  not 
love,  and  she  had  gradually  become  the 
mother  of  seven  children. 

She  died  January  6, 1837,  being  then 
over  eighty-five.  She  had  burned  let¬ 
ters  and  poems  of  Goethe  which  had 
been  addressed  to  her.  Some  senti¬ 
ment  must  have  lingered  in  her  to  the 
last,  for  she  left  orders  that  her  funeral 
irocession  should  not  pass  Goethe's 
louse — orders  which  were  not  complied 
with.  The  regrets  of  life  are  often  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  its  ideals. 

Madame  von  Stein  was,  emphatically, 
Goethe’s  great  Weimar  passion,  and  as 
such  she  deserves  special  mention  here. 
Owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  sexual 
glamour  which  surrounds  them,  which 
seems  to  show  an  ideal  while  it  hides 
the  actual  woman,  women  are  often 
mistaken  even  by  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  men  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Charlotte  von  Stein  fully  deserved  the 
love  of  Goethe.  She  was  cultured  and 
intelligent ;  she  was  an  Anempfin- 
derin  ;  her  sympathy  with  the  greatest 
genius  of  her  land  and  time  was  partly 
real,  partly  stimulated  ;  and  a  man 
easily  trusts  a  woman  that  he  idealizes, 
a  woman  to  whom  he  ascribes  all  the 
qualities  that  he  desires  to  find  in  her. 
In  his  youth,  Goethe,  the  poet,  longed 
ardently  for  a  woman  to  whom  he 
could  give  his  whole  confidence,  for  a 
woman  who  could  understand  his  plans, 
and  share  his  ardent  life.  Charlotte 
was  a  coquette,  and  was  vain  of  the 
adoration  of  so  great  a  lover.  She 
knew  well  how  many  women  of  her 
land  and  day  envied  her  her  relations 
with  Goethe  ;  and  yet  she  remained 
married  to  a  husband  whom  she  scorn¬ 
ed,  while  she  encouraged  Goethe  as  a 
lover.  He  wanted  to  marry  her,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  her  to  have 
obtained  a  divorce  ;  but  yet,  while  she 
could,  she  would  not  marry  him.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  she  distrusted  herself,  and  her 
power  of  retaining  the  husband  as  a 
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lover.  Perhaps,  too,  she  keenly  felt 
that  she  was  so  much  older  than  he 
was  ;  and  she  knew  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  so  much  longer  young.  Goethe 
lived  to  find  that  his  love  for  Charlotte 
von  Stein  was  a  Krankheit,  a  disease, 
which  affected  mental  health,  and  the 
flight  to  Italy  had,  for  a  part  object, 
the  severance  of  the  liaison.  While 
idealizing,  he  had  over-estimated  her, 
and  he  resented  the  unhealthy  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  her  capricious  rule.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  the  humble  and  unselfish  Titan, 
subjected  to  the  changeful,  wilful 
moods  of  a  variable  woman.  One  Ger¬ 
man  writer  compares  her  to  Beatrix 
Esmond,  who,  in  love,  would  give  noth¬ 
ing,  but  who  required  from  her  lover 
all  his  life  and  all  his  passion. 

In  Weimar  there  exists  still  much 
oral  tradition  about  the  heroes  of  its 
brilliant  time  ;  a  tradition  derived  by 
descendants  from  contemporaries  who 
lived  close  to  facts  which  were  known 
to  them  ;  a  tradition  which  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted  even  by  German  writers. 
Weimar  was  then  fuller  of  life  than  it 
now  is.  It  is  now,  despite  its  material 
growth,  a  city  of  shadows  ;  it  was  once 
a  city  made  very  much  alive  by  Goethe, 
and  by  his  great  contemporaries.  One 
tradition  that  I  find  in  Weimar  is 
that  Frau  von  Stein  did  not  yield  to 
her  lover’s  passion  until  she  became 
jealous  of  Corona  Schroter.  Poets  can¬ 
not  be  judged  in  their  relations  to 
women  by  quite  the  ordinai'y  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  to  them  a  necessity  to  find 
the  ideal  woman  who  could,  as  they 
fancy,  render  life  as  noble  as  happy. 
Of  course,  they  generally  fail.  They 
do  not,  and  cannot,  find  the  ideal 
woman  ;  and  then,  as  Goethe  did,  after 
the  sadness  of  vain  tentative,  they  sub¬ 
side  upon  an  inferior  nature,  which 
gives  content  if  it  cannot  rouse  enthu¬ 
siasm.  There  is  a  magical  attraction 
between  the  poet  and  women.  The 
poet  is  an  ideal  of  humanity,  and  noble 
women  love  ideals.  By  force  of  tem¬ 
perament,  and  by  vividness  of  irnagimi- 
tion,  such  a  poet  as  Goethe  is  irresisti¬ 
bly  attracted  by  the  grace  and  charm 
and  sympathy  of  woman  ;  and  women 
are  subjugated  and  spellbound  by  the 
gifts  and  personality  of  the  poet.  Take 
Goethe  in  his  youth.  With  a  splendid 
jihysique,  which  was  in  itself  afascina- 
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tion  ;  with  fire  and  with  force  ;  with 
gentleness  and  with  dignity  ;  with 
noble  manners  and  personal  witchery  ; 
with  a  fervor  of  eloquence,  and  with 
dark,  brilliant,  piercing  eyes  of  passion 
and  of  light ;  with  versatility,  veracity, 
glory,  genius — he  was  born  to  exercise 
over  all  lofty  and  charming  women  an 
influence  which  was  little  short  of 
magical. 

In  his  fiery  youth  he  was  easily  at¬ 
tracted  aud  captivated  ;  but  it  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  none  of  his  amours  were 
excited  by  base  or  unworthy  women. 
Ho  was  no  seducer,  or  wronger  of  wom¬ 
en.  He  fled  from  temptation.  He  did 
marry  Christiane  Vulpius  ;  he  would 
have  married  Charlotte  von  Stein. 
His  irresistible  impulses  may  not  al¬ 
ways  have  been  free  from  error  ;  but 
then  “  best  men  are  moulded  out  of 
faults  and  his  age  survived  into  the 
noblest  dignity  of  wisdom  and  of  vir¬ 
tue. 

His  wife  would  not  have  suited  the 
strenuous  idealism  of  his  soaring  youth. 
Only  the  disillusioned  man  could  sink 
down  upon  this  gay,  soft,  submissive, 
lively,  sensuous  little  creature,  who 
charmed  him  by  deferential  sympathy 
and  devotion,  who  held  him  by  ser¬ 
viceable  sweetness,  who  made  no  pre- 
tensions,  and  urged  no  claim,  and  who 
was  more  than  contented  with  that 
love  which  the  great  man  could  give 
to  her. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  the  jeal¬ 
ous  and  querulous  von  Stein  became 
intolerable  in  her  complaints  and  exac¬ 
tions.  She  drove  him  into  the  arms 
of  Christiane. 

When,  in  February,  1774,  Karl  Lud¬ 
wig  von  Knebel  introduced  in  Frank¬ 
furt -on -the -Main,  Karl  August  to 
Goethe,  the  Duke  was  seventeen,  the 
poet  was  twenty-five.  When  he  was 
eighteen  Karl  August  began  his  reign 
in  Weimar,  in  September,  1775.  The 
Duke  gained,  at  almost  the  same  time, 
a  wife  and  a  friend.  He  married 
Luise,  a  Darmstadt  princess,  whom 
Goethe,  when  he  first  saw  her,  termed 
an  Emjel.  When  Goethe  first  arrived 
in  the  duchy,  Luise  was  something  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  influence  over  her  husband, 
and  believed  that  the  poet  led  the  Duke 
into  wild  ways.  They  had,  in  their 
youth,  many  frolic  days  and  gayadven- 
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tnres  ;  but  temptation  came  mainly  Goethe.  The  French  may  have  had 
from  the  more  sensual  and  pleasure-lov-  more  sentiment,  the  Germans  more 
iug  young  prince.  It  may  be  fearless-  sentimentalism,  in  their  amours,  but 
ly  maintained  that  the  influence  of  the  amours  existed  in  both  countries, 
Goethe  upon  Karl  August  was  exer-  and  the  mariiage  tie  was  a  Gordian  knot 
cised  for  the  Duke’s  good.  Goethe  was  which  could  easily  be  cut  where  it 
his  friend,  but  never  a  flatterer.  At-  could  not  quite  easily  be  untied.  Schil- 
taehed  to  Karl  August  alike  by  friend-  ler  says  :  “  The  Weimar  ladies  are  as- 
ship,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  he  loved  tonishingly  susceptible  ;  there  is  scarce- 
the  man,  but  he  was  not  cordially  con-  ly  one  that  has  not  had  an  affair” — i.e., 
tented  with  Court  life.  a  liaison.  Gallantry  and  coquetry  were 

lie  says  (1781)  :  “  A  great  part  of  lords-  and  ladies-in-waiting  at  the  gay 
the  good-humor  with  which  I  suffer  little  Court. 

and  work  arises  from  the  thought  that  Take  one  curious  instance  of  Ger- 
all  my  sacrifices  are  voluntary,  and  man  morals  and  manners.  After  the 
that  I  have  only  to  order  post  horses”  birth  of  her  last  child,  the  Duchess 
— in  order,  if  necessary,  to  escape.  On  Luise  saw  herself  compelled,  under  the 
June  11,  177G,  Goethe  was  made  Ge-  advice  of  har  physicians,  to  live  apart 
Jieimer  Legal ionsrath  ;  and  on  Septein-  from  her  husband.  He  desired,  and 
ber  3,  1779,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  she  desired  with  him,  that  he  should 
of  Geheimer  Rath,  and  became  Presi-  obtain  a  compensating  HiiusUchkeit, 
dent  of  the  Council,  He  was  Finance  or  domestic  arrangement.  Karl  Au- 
Minister  and  War  Minister,  Director  gust  fell  in  love  with  Caroline  Jage- 
of  Mines,  and  adviser  of  the  Duke  on  mann,  a  young,  and  clever,  and  beau- 
almost  every  subject ;  and  he  dis-  tiful  actress  (though  of  very  obscure 
charged  all  these  offices  with  activity  extraction),  then  playing  at  the  Ducat 
and  enlightenment.  He  often  opposed  Theatre  in  Weimar.  The  lady  at  first 
Karl  August ;  he  always  advised  the  declined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 
Duke  for  his  good.  ”  No  one  knows  Duke  ;  but  the  Duchess  Luise  wrote, 
what  I  do,  and  with  how  many  enemies  with  her  own  hand,  a  letter  to  the 
I  have  to  wrestle,  in  order  to  do  a  little  actress,  in  which  she  begged  the  fair 
good.”  The  wonder  is  that,  amid  the  player  to  accept  the  appointment.  The 
pressure  of  so  many  avocations,  he  application  was  successful  ;  and  in 
should  have  found  time  to  live  to  him-  after  years  the  children  of  the  two 
self,  and  to  write  so  much.  “  In  the  families — the  legitimate  and  the  ille- 
smallest  village,  or  on  a  desolate  island,  gitimate — gambolled  and  grew  up  to- 
I  should,  in  order  merely  to  live,  have  gether  in  sweetest  amity  and  concord, 
to  be  as  active  as  I  am  here.  ”  His  The  actress,  ennobled  under  the  title 
many-sided  activity  in  Weimar  was  of  Frau  von  Ileygendorf,  acquired  in- 
also,  in  part,  helped  by  the  small  dis-  fiuence  over  her  ducal  lover  ;  but  she 
tances,  and  the  nearness  of  his  house  was  always  jealous  of  Goethe.  Schil- 
to  the  Palace,  or  to  the  dwelling  of  ler  she  liked  better,  but  she  was  the 
Frau  von  Stein.  He  records,  on  May  means  of  preventing  the  production  of 
13,  1780  :  “  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  his  “  Jungfrau  von  Orleans”  on  the 
few  things  in  which  I  find  at  once  the  Weimar  stage.  She  would  not  accept 
delight  of  an  artist  and  of  a  child.”  a  part  so  ostentatiously  virginal.  Her 
To  judge  of  life  in  Weimar  about  the  intrigues  embittered  the  relations  be- 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  tween  Goethe  and  the  Duke,  and  near- 
this  century,  it  is  necessary  to  know  ly  drove  the  poet  from  Weimar.  Ed- 
something  of  the  mofals  and  manners  uard  Devrient,  in  his  “  History  of  the 
which  then  obtained,  of  the  ideas  which  German  Stage,”  tells  the  story  of  the 
guided  the  lives  and  actions  of  women  intrigue  which  the  favorite  carried  on 
and  of  men,  especially  in  their  rela-  in  order  to  bring  upon  the  Weimar 
tions  to  each  other.  A  wave  of  moral,  stage  Karsten’s  dog,  in  the  drama  of 
or  rather  of  immoral,  influence,  spread  the  Hund  des  Atibry.  The  object  was 
from  France  to  Germany  in  the  days  less  to  please  the  Duke  than  to  annoy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  this  wave  had  not  Goethe,  who,  as  any  one  could  foresee, 
dispersed  itself  in  the  earlier  days  of  would  not  suffer  a  dog  to  appear  in  his 
New  Sekies,— Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  1.  7 
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theatre  ;  and  who,  after  a  very  painful 
correspondence  with  Karl  August,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  management  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  theatre. 

The  Rechtsanwalt,  Dr.  Robert  Keil, 
of  Weimar,  is  the  enviable  possessor  of 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  the 
manuscripts  and  the  relics  of  Goethe, 
and  this  collection  he  was  courteous 
enough  to  show  me  when  I  was  in  the 
German  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon.  These 
manuscripts  have  been  inherited  by 
Dr.  Keil  from  Rath  Krauter,  the  friend 
and  last  secretary  of  Goethe. 

There,  in  Goethe’s  own  bold  and 
massive  handwriting,  are  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  many  of  the  immortal  lyrics  ; 
and  there,  too,  is  a  portrait,  drawn  in 
part  by  Goethe  himself,  but  finished  by 
one  of  his  many  artist  friends,  of  the 
fair  and  delicate  young  Milanese  lady 
who  so  strongly  attracted  Goethe  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Rome.  Her  name  is 
not  recorded.  Goethe  fled  from  her, 
as  he  had  done  from  Lotte  in  Wetzlar, 
when  he  found  that  she  was  betrothed. 
Dr.  Keil  also  possesses  in  original,  and 
has  published,  Goethe’s  Tagebiich,  or 
Diary,  of  the  years  1776  to  1783  ;  and 
this  diary  is  of  singular  interest  to  the 
Goethe  student.  The  Genie- Per iode 
extends  from  1775  to  1783,  and  is  al¬ 
most  covered  by  this  diary.  Goethe 
makes  use  of  astrological  symbols  to 
indicate  persons.  Thus  the  sign  of 
Jupiter,  2:,  stands  for  Karl  August ; 
the  sign  of  the  moon,  ».  for  the  Duchess 
Anna  Amalia  ;  the  sign  of  the  star,  *, 
for  the  Duchess  Luise  ;  the  sign  of 
Venus,  S,  for  the  Grafin  Werther  ;  and 
the  sign  of  the  sun,  0,  for  Frau  von 
Stein.  For  Corona  Schroter  he  uses 
no  sign,  but  he  terms  her  Crone  or 
Cronen. 

In  the  language  of  the  Weimar  of 
the  Genie- Periode,  to  make  love  was 
miseln,  and  pretty  girls,  or  darlings, 
were  called  Misels.  This  caressing 
title  would  apply  alike  to  a  peasant  girl 
or  to  a  young  lady  of  the  Court ;  and 
both  Karl  August  and  Goethe  used  this 
“  little  language,”  which  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  diary. 

Corona  Schroter  was  a  Grace  for 
beauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wit.  She  was 
actress,  singer,  painter  ;  and  her  por¬ 
trait  shows  us  a  woman  of  great 
vivacious  charm,  with  a  voluptuous. 
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laughing  expression,  and  with  a  flash 
of  quick,  sensitive  feeling  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  She  had  not  enough  depth  of 
character  to  hold  Goethe  permanently, 
or  very  long  ;  but  still  she  is  one  of  his 
lighter  loves  of  the  Genie- Periode. 
Apart  from  a  poet’s  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  diary  shows  how  Goethe  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  rule  himself,  to  rise  step  after 
step  to  noble,  pure  clearness  and  har¬ 
mony.  He  already  desired  to  wean 
himself  from  living  in  the  half  of  life, 
in  order  ini  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen 
resolut  zu  lehen. 

In  the  January  of  1776  began 
Goethe’s  passion  for  Frau  von  Stein, 
the  wife  of  a  contemptible  and  neglect¬ 
ful  husband,  and  on  April  30  we  And 
the  entry  “  with  Madame  von  S.,  Le 
Mattre  en  droit.'''  On  May  17  he  is 
‘*  bey  Stein  zu  Nacht.”  “  Mit  Miseln 
gekittert”  is  another  entry.  On  No¬ 
vember  16  he  records  :  “  Nachts  Coro¬ 
na  !”  On  January  15,  1777,  we  find 
“  bey  G  gegessen.  Neuer  Streit.” — 
Quarrels  have  begun  .  .  .  but  on  the 
17th  there  is  a  note  of  reconciliation 
with  O.  The  fluctuations  of  his  love 
for  Charlotte  are  well  reflected  in  the 
brief  entries  in  this  laconic  diary.  He 
would  seem  to  have  been  calmly  happy 
with  her  oniy  by  snatches  ;  but  when 
she  was  kind  and  tranquil  she  fascinat¬ 
ed  him  thoroughly.  She  could  alter¬ 
nately  attract  and  repel  him.  It  would 
appear  that  Goethe  was  at  one  time 
jealous  of  the  Duke  in  connection  with 
the  Schroter.  Thus,  we  read,  January 
10,  1779,  “a  radical  explanation  with 
U  about  Crone,”  the  result  of  which 
was  satisfactory.  He  was  then  living 
in  his  narrow  nest  {enges  Nest)  in  the 
Gartenhaus,  waited  upon  by  the  alte 
Dorothee.  He  had  already  begun  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister,  and  on  February  14, 
1779,  he  made  a  beginning  with  the 
dictation  of  Iphigenie.  On  July  13, 
1779,  he  thinks  that  “  his  relations 
with  Crone  are  firmer  and  better.”  As 
regards  himself,  we  read  :  “  AnhaUend 
in  stiller,  innerer  Arbeit,  und  schone, 
reine  Blicke  .  .  .  Stiller  Rdekblick 
aufs  Leben." 

Giibs  nnr  keinen  Wein 

Und  keine  Weit)erthrU,nen, 

he  would  have  been  happier.  Some¬ 
times  he  feels  like  a  bird  entangled  in 
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a  net,  which  knows  that  it  has  wings 
but  cannot  use  them.  All  his  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  life,  and  on  himself,  are 
deep  and  true.  Then,  again  comes 
“  Nachts  Missverstandniss  mit  O.”  In 
October,  1780,  he  begins  Tasso.  In 
the  same  year,  Lessing’s  “  Nathan  dor 
Weise”  first  appeared.  The  diary 
closes  in  March,  1782,  when  he  was 
settled  in  his  new  town-house.  It 
contains  suggestive  pictures,  rapidly 
dissolving  views  of  his  loves,  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  his  struggles,  and  his  sorrows  ; 
of  his  acting  and  writing  ;  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  and  Court  life  ;  of  his 
inner  growth  and  development,  and  of 
the  upward  progress  of  his  many  sided 
nature.  One  noteworthy,  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Goethe’s  mind  is  the 
wide  range  and  the  activity  of  his  in¬ 
terests  and  pursuits  ;  his  intense  recep¬ 
tivity,  and  the  ready  warmth  of  his 
sympathy  with  all  intellectual  effort. 

That  high,  abstract  thought,  which 
goes  deeper  than  passion,  and  rises 
above  incident— which  floats  in  the  fine 
air  which  spreads  between  earth  and 
heaven — is,  perhaps,  the  chiefest  glory 
of  the  chiefest  poets.  ’Tis  mightiest 
in  the  mightiest,  and  it  becomes  well 
such  poets  as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe. 
Among  the  thousands  of  Sprilchen — of 
teachings,  of  proverbs — which  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  recorded  for  us,  I  refer  to  one, 
not  because  it  is  the  best,  but  because 
— though  we  may  scarcely  care  to  learn 
its  lesson — it  contains  a  truth  of  mo¬ 
ment  to  our  literature.  Ills  avowed 
principle  is,  to  give  to  the  Real,  poetic 
form  ;  and  he  ever  teaches  that  the 
true  Ideal  is  based  upon  the  Real. 

Some  of  the  old  hotels  in  Weimar 
are  interesting  on  account  of  the  guests 
who  have  resided  in  them.  I  stopped 
in  the  Hotel  zum  Erbprinzen,  which 
has  given  refuge  both  to  Schiller  and 
to  Goethe.  The  first  fortnight  that 
Schiller  spent  in  Weimar  was  passed  in 
the  Erbprinz,  and  tradition  states  that 
he  occupied  the  room  No.  4.  Goethe 
was  several  times  in  this  hotel,  and 
tradition  assigns  to  him  the  room  No. 
7.  In  those  days  of  slow  travelling  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  men  could 
not  easily  reckon  upon  the  exact  time 
which  a  journey  would  occupy,  and 
thus  Goethe,  when  he  returned  from 
Italy,  found  that  his  house  in  the 


Frauenplan  was  not  ready  for  his  re¬ 
ception,  and  stayed  at  the  Erbprinz. 
Bettina  von  Arnim  afterward  lived 
there  ;  and  many  great  Englishmen — 
as,  for  instanr^e,  Carlyle — have  lodged 
in  it.  Close  to  Goethe’s  house  is  the 
old  inn  Zum  weissen  ScMvan,  in  which 
many  Goethe  pilgrims — for  instance, 
Zacharias  Werner — have  lived.  Wei¬ 
mar  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the 
character  and  quality  of  its  visitors. 

Our  next  walk  must  be  to  the  Fried- 
or  cemetery.  Which  contains  the 
Fiirstengruft,  or  Prince’s  Vault,  in 
which  sleep  not  only  members  of  the 
ducal  race,  but  also  the  two  royalties 
of  genius— Schiller  and  Goethe.  It 
seems  strange  to  find  two  poets  in  a 
vault  otherwise  occupied  solely  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  German  ducal  house. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  rests  between  his  two  poets,  but 
this  is  an  error.  Karl  August  occu¬ 
pies  the  place  of  honor  among  the 
members  of  his  race,  and  Goethe  and 
Schiller  repose  together,  side  by  side, 
apart  from  the  royalties. 

A  circular  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  gives  admission  to  the  dead  into 
the  vault,  into  which  you  can  descend, 
and  stand  among  the  coffins  which  con¬ 
tain  the  earthly  remains  of  poets  and 
of  princes.  You  can  touch  any  of  the 
coffins.  On  those  of  the  two  poets  lie 
flowers,  ribbons,  wreaths.  The  Duch¬ 
ess  Maria  Paulowna  (died  1859)  wished 
to  rest  beside  her  husband,  and  yet  to 
be  buried  with  the  consecration  of  the 
Greek  Church,  so  that  over  her  remains 
rises  a  Greek  chapel.  On  one  side  of 
the  vault  repose  the  poets  ;  on  the 
other  many  princes  and  princesses, 
who  are,  comparatively,  of  but  little 
interest.  I  thought  of  Preller’s  admi¬ 
rable  and  noble  drawing  of  laurel  crown¬ 
ed  Goethe  lying  on  the  bed  of  death  ; 
and  of  Jagemann’s  picture  of  dead 
Schiller  ;  and  here  they  lay,  the  poets 
whom,  thanks  to  art,  we  have  looked 
upon  in  death. 

The  cemetery  contains  many  whose 
names  and  memories  belong  to  the  life- 
records  of  the  two  poets.  Madame  von 
Stein,  Eckermann,  Alma  von  Goethe 
(the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Goethe),  and  now  his  two  grandsons, 
besides  many  others,  rest  in  this  Wei¬ 
mar  cemetery.  All  the  life  of  that 
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great  time  has  passed  into  the  death  of 
t^liat  which  was  mortal.  This  Frieil- 
Ao/is  now  almost  the  most  truly  living 
part  of  the  little  city  of  the  Muses. 

Our  delight  in  Goethe’s  writings 
leads  us  hist  to  seek  to  know  the  man  ; 
and  fortunately  we  possess  the  fullest 
record  of  that  fullest  life.  Of  no  man 
so  great  does  there  exist  a  record  so 
ample  and  so  trustworthy.  In  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  as  in  his  diaries,  he  has 
depicted  himself,  and  many  memoirs 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  Goethe.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Goethe, 
alike  in  the  events  of  his  life,  in  his 
workings  and  strivings,  is  attainable, 
though  it  cannot  be  attained  easily  or 
quick^ly  ;  and  how  supreme  is  the  in¬ 
terest  in  knowing  fully  the  greatest 
man,  short  of  and  after  Shakespeare, 
that  has  lived  upon  the  tide  of  time  ! 

Hence  the  study  of  the  manifold 
“  Goethe  literature”  becomes  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  studies,  and 
we  wish  regretfully  that  we  could  knotv 
as  much  of  Shakespeare.  We  find  a 
subtle  harmony  between  Goethe  the 
man  and  Goethe  the  writer  ;  and  in 
both  qualities  he  has  unfolded  himself 
completely.  He  is  as  genuine  as  he  is 
genial  and  full  of  genius.  Schiller  said 
with  true  modesty,  Er  hat  loeit  mehr 
Genie  als  ich ;  ”  he  has  far  more 
genius  than  I  have  and  Goethe  is 
incontestably  the  greatest  thinker  and 
writer  of  his  land  and  of  his  century. 
In  him  there  is  no  shadow  of  antago¬ 
nism  between  that  which  a  man  is  and 
that  which  he  does.  Ilis  works  are  the 
essential  outcome  of  the  man  ;  and  we 
can. know  the  man  as  well  as  we  know 
his  works.  The  man  is  one  to  be  loved 
and  revered.  His  power  of  will  is  al¬ 
ways  set  to  high  aims,  and  he  became 
sovereign  over  life  as  over  himself.  He 
is  full  of  all  fine  and  noble  courtesies  ; 
he  works  ever  in  the  good,  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  true  ;  he  rises  always  on  step¬ 
ping-stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things,  until  his  age  seems  lo  be  an  in¬ 
carnation  cf  noblest,  serenest  wisdom 
and  goodness.  He  is  full  of  dignity 
and  sweetness,  of  nobleness  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  He  is  always  generous,  helpful, 
magnanimous  ;  and  he  is  devoid  of  any 
taint  of  jealousy  or  hatred.  He  lived 
down  the  early  envy  of  Schiller,  the 
rancour  of  Herder  ;  he  despised  en- 
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mity,  and  never  descended  to  antago¬ 
nism.  He  conquered  enemies  by  wit 
and  patience,  by  tolerance  and  love. 
His  character  is  so  great  and  lofty  that 
we  rise,  as  we  contemplate  it,  to  the 
glow  of  a  generous  ardor  of  admiration 
and  delight ;  we  cease  to  look  for  the 
blemishes  of  mortality,  and  are  elevat¬ 
ed  to  an  ideal  sympathy  with  the 
heights  to  which  humanity — in  rare 
cases — may  attain.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  study  of  Goethe  arises  from  the 
altitude  and  the  complexity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — though  the  mass  of  material  re¬ 
quires  labor  to  master  it — but  the  study 
is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  anil 
uplifts  our  conception  of  humanity. 

As  a  jioet,  his  one  want  was  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  nation  behind  him.  Im 
eigentlichen  Vblke  ist  alles  stille.  Not 
W’^eimar,  not  even  Germany,  in  his  day 
was  a  nation. 

He  belongs  to  the  few  greatest 
poets  ;  but  he  is  not  only  poet.  His 
studies  extended  over  the  whole  range 
of  human  faculty  ;  and  he  is  a  man  of 
science,  of  art,  of  politics,  of  learning, 
of  criticism  ;  while  he  knows  well,  and 
discharges  fitly,  the  duties  of  a  ruler  of 
men.  Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to 
do,  he  did  wHh  the  hand  of  a  man,  and 
not  of  a  phantom.  Learning  itself 
may  be  rendered  comparatively  barren 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  those  de¬ 
veloped  mental  qualities  which  alone 
can  put  learning  to  vital  use.  Goethe 
used  learning  itself  to  elevate  his  life 
itself.  His  qualities  and  faculties  are 
singularly  balanced.  His  physique  is 
of  rare  force  and  beauty  ;  and  his 
genius  is  supreme.  The  fire  and  fervor 
of  his  temperament  were  impelled  by  a 
glowing  imagination,  and  he  was  a 
born  poet-lover.  He  was  the  idol  of 
women  whose  characters  and  emotions 
contained  a  strain  of  idealism,  and  he 
was  sorely  tempted.  Of  course  he 
never  found  the  one  woman  who  could 
obtain  and  retain  his  entire  constancy  ; 
he  was  too  full  of  gifts,  of  grace,  of 
genius  for  that ;  but  he  gave  in  love 
more  than  he  received — though  he  re¬ 
ceived  much.  Those  who  judge  him 
by  the  standard  of  to-day,  mistake  him 
grossly.  Lili,  who  was  not  fully  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  love,  was  yet  ennobled  by  it. 
Christiane  played  contentedly  the  part 
of  Bayadere  to  Goethe’s  Gott.  Fred- 
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erike  was  happier  in  having  loved  and 
lost  than  she  would  have  been  had  she 
never  loved  him  at  all.  r  rau  von  Stein 
was  grande  dame — elegant,  aristocratic, 
coquettish,  capricious,  heartless.  He 
deceived  himself  in  her.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  amour  she  may  not 
have  fully  recognized  the  greatness  of 
her  immortal  lover  ;  but  she  was  yet 
proud  of  his  homage,  and  exacting  in 
her  demands  upon  it.  She  tortured 
and  ultimately  repelled  him.  She  was 
not  genuine,  not  unselfishly  devoted 
enough  to  hold  him.  But  for  her  co¬ 
quetry  and  desire  to  retain  her  empire, 
she  might  have  married  him.  The 
naive  Christiane  suited  him  better,  as 
a  wife,  than  the  fantastic  great  lady 
would  have  done.  A  poet,  and  such  a 
poet — could  he  help  loving  women  ? 


Women  are  born  hero-worshippers ; 
and  a  poet  must  needs  love  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  women. 

Our  race  is  created  infirm  and  err^ 
ing  ;  not  one  is  perfect ;  no,  not  one  ; 
but  after  making  all  allowances,  Goethe 
impresses  us  as  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest,  wisest,  best  of  men.  We  re¬ 
gard  him,  if  we  have  really  attained  to 
knowledge  of  him — and  we  regard  him 
e8i)ecially  in  his  calm  and  kingly  age — 
with  a  loving  awe  and  with  a  reverent 
wonder.  In  so  short  an  essay,  I  can 
only  hope  to  reach  to  imperfect  sugges¬ 
tion  on  such  an  infinite  subject.  The 
greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  spent 
in  the  city  of  his  adoption  ;  and  this  is 
why  I  have  here  tried  to  picture  Wei¬ 
mar— as  a  background  to  Goethe.— 
Gentleman' s  Magazi ne. 
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Letters,  when  possessing  any  indi¬ 
viduality  and  written  with  the  unre¬ 
serve  of  friendship,  have  a  relative  as 
well  as  an  intrinsic  value.  In  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  case  they  are,  to  quote  his  own 
phrase,  “  the  confessions  of  an  inquir¬ 
ing  spirit,”  often  humiliating,  but  fur¬ 
nishing  abundant  evidence  of  the  fas¬ 
cination  which  throughout  his  erring 
life  seems  to  have  accompanied  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  surely  as  his  own  shadow,  ilia 
many  friends — not  only  the  famous, 
such  as  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Lamb,  but  the  less-known  Poole,  Stuart, 
Gillman,  Wedgewood,  and  others — were 
sorely  tried  at  times,  yet  they  forgot 
and  forgave,  "and  stuck  loyally  to  a 
man  whose  genius  they  never  doubted 
for  a  moment. 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  brother,  George,  the  Ottery 
schoolmaster,  whose  memory  is  cher¬ 
ished  in  his  native  place  to  this  day. 
He  was  a  quiet,  practical  man,  so  thor¬ 
ough  in  his  profession  that  he  sent  up 
William  Hart  Coleridge,  his  nephew, 
to  Oxford,  straight  away  from  Ottery 
School,  and  the  lad  won  two  first  classes 
mainly  on  the  training  given  him  by 
his  uncle  George.  In  writing  on  the 
subject  of  his  family  to  Thomas  Poole, 
Coleridge  is  good  enough  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  elder  brother’s  merits.  “  My 


brother  George  is  a  man  of  reflective 
mind  and  elegant  genius.  He  possesses 
learning  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  the  family,  excepting  myself.  His 
manners  are  grave  and  hued  over  with 
a  tender  sadness.  In  his  moral  char¬ 
acter  he  approaches  every  way  nearer 
to  perfection  than  any  man  1  ever  yet 
knew  ;  indeed  he  is  worth  the  whole 
family  in  a  lump.” 

This  language,  in  the  main  true,  is 
rather  hard  on  the  other  brothers, 
notably  John,  James,  Luke,  William, 
and  Francis,  whose  antecedents  in  their 
various  professions  gave  excellent  prom¬ 
ise  of  future  distinction.  Edward, 
”  Ihe  wit  of  the  family,”  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  died  at  Ottery,  a  more 
ardent  fisher  of  trout  than  of  men. 
He  had  been  ordained,  and  kept  a 
small  school  in  his  native  place.  When 
he  retired  into  private  life,  his  pupils 
presented  him  with  silver  plate,  and 
the  first  name  among  the  subscribers 
is  that  of  Kinglake,  the  historian  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

Edward  Coleridge  had  a  curious 
habit  of  making  a  low  bow  whenever 
he  entered  Ottery  Church,  though  the 
country  clergyman  in  the  early  days  of 
“  Farmer  George”  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
conspicuous  for  reverence.  Between 
him  and  his  brother  Samuel  there  was 
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wliat  the  latter  called  “  an  uniutermit- 
ting  dyspathy,”  and  “  Ned”  was  held 
in  slight  esteem  at  Ottery  when  com¬ 
pared  with  his  brother  James — Colonel 
Coleridge— an  old  comrade  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Marshal  Beresford,  who 
presented  him  with  a  Court  sword, 
w'orn  subsequently  on  State  occasions 
by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Francis  eo  distinguished  .him¬ 
self  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  presented  him,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  with  a  gold 
watch.  He  died  early  from  a  fever 
brought  oir  by  overexertion.  John,  an 
East  Indian  officer,  William,  a  school¬ 
master,  and  Luke,  a  surgeon,  were  all 
of  them  earnest  and  practical  men,  the 
very  reverse  of  their  youngest  brother, 
whose  early  vagaries  were  terribly  try¬ 
ing  to  those  of  the  family,  who  joined 
in  round-robins  of  exhortation  to  him, 
which  met  with  indifferent  success. 
When  Ottery  wrote  to  Bohemia  the 
answer  came  in  a  penitential  tone. 
Here  is  a  specimen  :  “  I  have  heard 
from  my  brothers,  from  him  particu¬ 
larly  who  has  been  friend,  brother,  fa¬ 
ther.  ’Twas  all  remonsti'ance  and  an¬ 
guish,  and  suggestions  that  I  am  de¬ 
ranged. — S.  T.  C,”  Small  wonder, 
for  the  brothers,  one  and  all,  had  gone 
far  beyond  the  future  marked  out  for 
them  by  their  father. 

John  Coleridge,  the  vicar  and  school¬ 
master  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  with  all  his 
learning  (for  he  was  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician  as  well  as  a  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  scholar),  had  so  little  of  pa¬ 
rental  ambition  that  he  had  destined  his 
children  to  be  blacksmiths  ;  and  the 
sons  were  roused  into  activity  and  pro¬ 
fessional  earnestness  by  their  mother, 
whose  pride  and  spirit  kept  them  up  to 
the  mark  in  their  different  careers  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  Coleridge’s  de¬ 
votion  to  Ottery  was  poetical,  but  he 
rrever  revisited  his  home  after  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  his  brothers  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  him  after  his  marriage  to  make 
a  home  near  them.  On  this  subject  he 
observed,  in  Johnsonese  grandilo¬ 
quence  :  “  My  family  wish  me  to  fix 
there,  but  that  I  must  decline  in  the 
names  of  public  liberty  and  individual 
free-agency.  Elder  brothers,  not  senior 
in  intellect,  and  not  sympathizing  in 
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man’s  opinions,  are  subjects  of  occa¬ 
sional  visits,  not  temptations  to  a  co¬ 
township.” 

Coleridge  was  very  frank  in  after  life 
on  the  subject  of  his  youthful  follies. 
The  two  volumes  of  his  letters  edited 
by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge, 
form  an  admirable  supplement  and 
commentary  to  the  biographies  of  the 
poet,  of  which  the  two  best  are  those 
by  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  and  Alois 
Brandi.  The  letters  add  but  little  to 
what  is  already  known  of  his  history  at 
school  and  college.  His  acceptance  of 
the  King’s  shilling  is  still  more  or  less 
a  mystery,  for  he  had  won  in  his  fresh¬ 
man’s  year  at  Cambridge  the  Greek 
ode,  and  was  bracketed  with  Keate, 
Butler,  and  Bethell  for  the  Craven 
Scholarship,  the  classical  blue  ribbon 
of  the  University.  In  cases  of  equality 
the  scholarship,  according  to  the  will 
of  its  founder,  was  awarded  to  the 
youngest  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
future  head-master  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  took  the  prize. 
There  was  more  of  insincerity  than 
truthfulness  in  the  letter  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  ending  with  “  Reverend  in  the 
future  tense  and  scholar  of  Jesus  Col-' 
lege  in  the  present  time,”  for  very 
shortly  afterward  we  read  in  another 
letter,  ”  Scepticism  has  mildewed  my 
hope  in  the  Saviour.” 

From  his  confidences  in  letters  to 
Mary  liivans  we  infer  that  the  poet-phi¬ 
losopher  had  a  weakness  for  dress. 
”  Without  a  swanskin  waistcoat  what 
is  man  ?  I  have  a  swanskin  waistcoat, 
a  most  attractive  external,”  and  the 
wearer  employs  a  M.  de  la  Penclie,  a 
professional  fiddler,  to  teach  him  the 
violin,  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  self-de¬ 
fence  against  two  fiddle-scrapers,  and 
a  flute  tooter,  “  whose  vile  perform¬ 
ances  in  undergraduate  rooms  at  Jesus 
College  would  make  the  gruntings  of  a 
whole  herd  of  cows  by  comjiarison  a 
seraphic  melody.”  Coleridge’s  love  of 
music  was  more  genuine  than  his  mili¬ 
tary  ardor.  Though  his  tears  were 
rather  of  the  “cheap  driblet”  order, 
he  certainly  was  moved  by  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.  In  later  life  he  had 
his  favorite  composers,  and  in  his  youth¬ 
ful  days  would  sentimentalize  and  rave 
about  hymn-singing,  which  we  may  as¬ 
sume  to  have  been  an  improvement  on 
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that  of  the  rural  church  choirs  in  his 
native  Devonshire.  The  organ  loft  at 
Ottery,  and  its  native  vocalists,  were 
hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  devo¬ 
tion. 

Ilut  things  were  different  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  in  private  establishments  at  any 
rate.  “  Whatlovely  children  Mrs.  Barr 
at  Worcester  has  !”  writes  S.  T.  C. 
to  his  friend  Josiah  Wade.  “  After 
church  they  sat  round  and  sung  hymns 
so  sweetly  that  they  overwhelmed  me. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  ab¬ 
stained  from  weeping  aloud — and  the 
infant  in  Mrs.  Barr’s  arms  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  stretched  his  little  arms  and 
stared  and  smiled.  It  seemed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  heaven,  where  the  different  or¬ 
ders  of  the  blessed  join  different  voices 
in  one  melodious  hallelujah  ;  and  the 
baby  looked  like  a  young  spirit  just 
that  moment  arrived  in  heaven,  start¬ 
ling  at  the  seraphic  songs,  and  seized 
at  once  with  wonder  and  rapture.” 
Coleridge,  very  incurious  as  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  own  children,  was  rapturous 
over  those  of  other  people.  The  first 
Lady  Coleridge  used  to  tell  of  the  old 
gentleman  from  Highgate  calling  on 
her  on  purpose  to  play  with  her  infant 
son  After  rolling  the  future  Chief 
Justice  on  the  carpet,  the  sage  was 
heard  to  mutter  :  “  Of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.”  Another  melting 
subject  was  the  sight  of  a  baby  in  a 
clergyman’s  arms  at  a  christening.  In 
his  extravagant  sensibility  there  was  a 
dash  of  Captain  Costigan  in  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge. 

The  successors  of  Elliot’s  15th  Light 
Dragoons  are  to  this  day  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  enlisted  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
alias  Silas  Tomkyn  Comberbache,  as  a 
trooper,  fresh  from  Cambridge,  with  a 
medal  for  a  Greek  ode.  “  The  very 
indocile  equestrian,  who  rode  a  young 
horse  as  indisciplined  as  himself,”  was 
a  favorite  in  the  regiment.  His  por¬ 
trait,  now  a  part  of  the  regimental  bag¬ 
gage,  is  carried  about  as  carefully  as 
the  colors  were  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  army.  The  expenses  incidental  to 
the  discharge  of  this  poet-trooper  felt 
on  Colei idge’s  family  and  friends,  who 
were  naturally  eager  to  get  the  prodi¬ 
gal  back  to  Cambridge. 

We  quote  from  an  interesting  letter 
in  the  Times  of  13th  August,  1834, 


headed  “  The  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  a 
common  soldier:”  — 

“  He  was  discharged  from  the  regiment, 
not  from  his  democratical  feelings,  for  what¬ 
ever  these  feelings  might  be,  as  a  soldier  he 
was  remarkably  orderly  and  obedient,  tbongh 
he  could  not  rub  down  his  own  horse.  He 
was  discharged  from  respect  to  bis  friends  and 
his  station.  His  friends  having  been  informed 
of  his  situation,  a  chaise  was  soon  at  the  door 
of  the  ‘  Bear  Inn,’  Beading,  and,  the  officers 
of  the  15th  cordially  shaking  his  hands,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  officer  who  had  been  the  means 
of  his  discharge,  he  drove  off,  not  without  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  while  bis  old  companions  of 
the  tap-room  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers,  as 
the  wheels  rapidly  rolled  away  along  the  Bath 
Boad  to  London  and  Cambridge.” 

To  this  letter  there  is  a  note  append¬ 
ed,  informing  the  readers  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  Coleridge  wrote  his  “  Relig¬ 
ious  M usings”  in  the  tap-room  at  Read¬ 
ing.  A  certain  Captain  Ogle,  once  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  showed  him 
great  kindness,  and  probably  saw  at  a 
glance  through  the  Comberbache  dis¬ 
guise. 

The  master  of  Jesus  gated  the  rene¬ 
gade  trooper  for  a  month,  and  con¬ 
demned  him  to  translate  the  works  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  into  English.  He 
probably  enjoyed  the  imprisonment  ; 
most  people  under  such  circumstances 
would  not  have  desired  to  be  bailed, 
and  the  fields  and  groves  of  the  college 
must  have  been  a  paradise  after  the 
barracks  and  stables  at  Reading.  Yet 
he  complains  of  Dr.  Pearce’s  “  great 
asperity,”  and  contrasts  it  with  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  and  most  delicate  kindness  of 
Mr.  Plampin,  a  college  don,  whose  let¬ 
ter  to  George  Coleridge  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  creditable  to  the  writer, 
and,  in  a  measure,  to  the  poet  who  had 
made  himself  ridiculous.  “  I  am  hap¬ 
py  in  adding  that  I  thought  your 
brother’s  conduct  on  his  return  ex¬ 
tremely  proper,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
see  him  take  such  an  advantage  of  his 
experience  as  his  own  good  sense  will 
dictate.” 

Coleridge  from  boyhood  to  age  wore 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  The  ex  dra¬ 
goon  fancied  himself  deeply  in  love 
with  a  certain  Mary  Evans,  who  played 
the  part  of  Laura  to  his  Petrarch  in 
very  early  days.  Southey  was  asked  to 
share  the  secret  of  the  lover’s  despair, 
when  Mary  was  safely  married  to  a 
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more  prosaic  and  reliable  mortal  than 
the  Jesus  undergraduate.  He  was  soon 
consoled,  and  possibly  believed  in  the 
truth  of  his  chivalrous  utterance  to  his 
jidus  Achates,  in  announcing  his  union 
with  Miss  Fricker  :  “  I  was  mariied  at 
St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe — poor  Chatterton’s 
church — to  the  woman  I  love  best  of 
all  created  beings.” 

This  ill-starred  wedding  took  place 
in  1795.  By  the  year  1802  the  “  dys- 
pathy”  between  man  and  wife  became 
ominously  plain,  and  the  best  of  creat¬ 
ed  women  was  threatened  with  separa¬ 
tion.  Southey  from  first  to  last  was 
the  long-suffering  friend  who,  sorely 
tried  as  he  was  by  his  brother-in-law’s 
vagaries,  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  persistent  kindness  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  children.  Happily  for  them. 
Uncle  Southey  had  backed  out  of  the 
famous  emigration  scheme,  profoundly 
indifferent  to  Coleridge’s  abuse  for  his 
“  falling  in  love  with  that  low,  dirty, 
gutter-grubbing  trull.  Worldly  Pru¬ 
dence.”  The  more  sane  and  practical 
man  of  the  two  was  invaiiably  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  great  emergencies  by  the 
visionary. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  griev¬ 
ance  alleged  by  her  husband  as  being 
good  ground  for  setting  aside  poor  Mrs. 
Coleridge  and  her  three  children. 
Southey  must  have  been  sorely  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  husband’s  charges. 
“  Mrs.  C.  is  so  stung  with  the  very 
first  thought  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
because  she  never  endures  to  look  at 
her  own  mind  in  all  its  faulty  parts, 
but  shelters  herself  from  painful  self¬ 
inquiry  by  angry  recrimination.  Never, 
I  suppose,  did  the  stern  match-maker 
bring  together  two  minds  so  utterly 
contrariant  in  their  primary  and  or¬ 
ganized  constitution.”  Reading  this 
very  curious  indictment,  so  vague  and 
unsubstantial,  so  unconvincing  in  its 
language  and  scope,  we  feel  disposed  to 
congratulate  Mary  Evans  on  her  escape, 
and  condole  with  Sarah  Fricker  on  her 
misfortunes. 

The  letters  from  Germany  and  Malta 
are  curious  and  interesting.  Probably 
no  one  was  more  surprised  at  his  tak¬ 
ing  up  official  duty  under  Sir  Alexarr- 
der  Ball  than  Coleridge  himself.  In 
the  early  days  at  Stowey,  the  poet,  con¬ 
tent  for  a  time  with  his  short  and  mar- 
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vellous  outburst  of  poetry,  prophesied 
in  words  partly  falsified,  partly  justi¬ 
fied,  by  his  subsequent  career—”  I  am 
not  fit  for  public  life  ;  yet  the  light 
shall  stream  to  a  far  distance  from  my 
cottage  window.”  He  more  than  sat¬ 
isfied  Sir  Alexander  Ball  in  his  capacity 
as  secretary,  and  the  light  of  his  im¬ 
agination  pierced  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Somerset  horizon. 

A  fruitful  episode  in  the  German 
period  was  the  production  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  version  of  Schiller’s  “  Wallen¬ 
stein.”  Unfortunately  this  is  a  toiso, 
for  the  poet,  distrustful  it  may  be  of 
the  English  equivalents  for  the  soldiers’ 
slang  and  camp  Jargon  in  the  “  Lager,” 
left  that  brilliant  prelude  untranslat¬ 
ed.  There  are  some  glaring  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  Coleridge’s  version,  which  was 
published  in  the  first  year  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  but  these  are  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  grandeur  of  isolated 
passages,  in  which  the  translator  has 
amplified  and  improved  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  idea.  This  work  has  not  met  with 
the  appreciation  it  deserves.  Coleridge 
warned  Longman  that  it  would  never 
answer  as  a  commercial  success.  The 
publislier  lost  £250,  fifty  of  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  author.  ”  Poor  pay. 
Heaven  knows,  for  a  thick  octavo  vol¬ 
ume  of  blank  verse  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
that  he  never  thinks  of  me,  but  ‘  Wal¬ 
lenstein  ’  and  the  ghosts  of  his  depart¬ 
ed  guineas  dance  an  ugly  waltz  round 
my  idea.” 

Many  of  the  letters  throw  additional 
light  on  Coleridge’s  relations  with 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  ;  but  there 
were  other  men,  less  known  to  fame, 
who  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  story  of  the  poet-philosopher’s 
broken  life.  Such  were  Poole,  Greene, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sotheby,  and 
Gillinan,  who  have  appropriate  niches 
in  the  two  volumes.  It  is  only  fair  and 
just  to  their  memories  that  these  real 
benefactors  to  a  man  of  genius  should 
be  permanently  recorded,  and  the 
poet’s  grandson  has  done  wisely  and 
well  to  recognize  the  claims  of  such 
correspondents.  Coleiadge’s  letters 
have  not  the  charm  and  finish  of 
Cowper’s  :  they  are  full  of  matter  and 
substance,  but  lacking  in  beauty  of 
form,  and  at  times  awkward  in  con¬ 
struction.  Yet  their  spontaneity,  and 
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the  great  thoughts  which  find  occa¬ 
sional  utterance,  even  in  a  random, 
slipshod  letter,  more  than  atone  for 
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Lovers  of  marvellous  tales  have  in¬ 
deed  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in 
these  days.  What  with  the  wonders 
of  science,  the  achievements  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  kaleidoscope  of  Africa, 
to  say  nothing  of  fiction,  the  menu 
never  lacks  variety,  and  discrimination 
becomes  a  fine  art.  Yet  one  can  hope 
that  even  to  the  jaded  palate  of  a  lat¬ 
ter-day  reader  a  gentle  thrill  may  be 
given  by  the  simple  recital  of  a  few  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
sperm  whale  fishery,  now,  alas !  through 
neglect  almost  moribund.  Perhaps 
these  recollections  may  be  found  of 
greater  interest  just  now  in  view  of  the 
imminent  departure  for  southern  seas 
of  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  from 
which  so  much  is  hoped  and  expected. 

These  encounters  carry  us  back  to 
primeval  conditions.  In  them  man, 
armed  with  primitive  spear  and  har¬ 
poon,  meets  upon  equal  terms  one  of 
the  most  terrible  monsters  known  either 
on  land  or  in  ocean.  Equality  may 
well  be  insisted  upon,  because  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  man’s  high  intelligence 
comes  the  disadvantage  of  boat  hand¬ 
ling,  from  which,  of  course,  the  whale 
is  free.  The  unstable  sea,  too,  ranges 
itself  upon  the  side  of  its  denizens,  and 
since  man  is  ever  but  an  intruder  upon 
those  mobile  plains,  in  warfare  with 
the  mightiest  and  oldest  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  his  disabilities  are  exceedingly 
great.  Again,  the  sperm  whale,  cacha¬ 
lot,  or  pott-fisch  {Physeter  macroceplia- 
lus),  as  this  marvellous  mammal  is  in¬ 
differently  termed,  is,  compared  with 
the  great  Mysticetus,  or  Greenland 
wliale,  as  a  shark  to  a  cod,  a  tiger  to  a 
lamb.  No  timid  mountain  of  blubber¬ 
laden  flesh  is  he,  whose  only  thought  is 
of  flight,  and  as  easy  to  kill  as  an  exag¬ 
gerated  Holothuria.  The  huge,  un¬ 
wieldy  cetacean,  long  familiar  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  childhood  from 
numberless  pictures  of  the  Arctic  re- 
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gions,  is  so  inoffensive  and  gentle  that 
when  attacked  by  a  pair  of  “  killers” 
{Orca  gladiator),  either  of  which  he 
could  swallow  whole  were  his  gullet 
proportionate  to  his  size,  he  meekly 
submits  to  their  importunities,  and 
allows  them  to  enter  his  mouth,  devour 
his  huge  tongue,  and  depart  delight¬ 
edly. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  we 
were  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Japan 
during  a  very  successful  season,  and 
having  just  “cut  in”  a  large  “  fish,” 
were  busy  “  trying  out”  the  blubber. 
A  violent  commotion  near  the  ship 
drew  our  attention  from  the  work  in 
hand,  and  for  the  next  quaiter  of  an 
hour  we  witnessed  as  tremendous  a 
fight  as  old  Homer  himself  could  have 
wished  to  describe.  Two  “  killers” 
and  a  huge  swordfish  {Xiphias),  des- 
jierate  with  hunger,  had  combined  their 
forces  and  ventured  to  attack  a  half- 
grown  bull  cachalot.  Nothing,  I  am 
persuaded,  but  the  direst  necessity  and 
pressure  of  want  could  have  prompted 
them  to  undertake  so  grave  a  conflict, 
although  it  must  needs  be  confessed 
that  their  combination  was  a  poweiful 
one.  It  fell  to  the  swordfish  to  lead 
off,  and  he  launched  himself  at  the 
whale  like  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  point¬ 
ed  direct  for  the  most  vital  part.  But 
a  gentle  swerve  of  the  wary  cachalot 
presented  to  the  attack,  instead  of  the 
vulnerable  broadside,  the  oblique  im¬ 
penetrable  mass  of  his  head.  The  awful 
blow  of  the  sword  impelled  by  the  furi¬ 
ous  speed  of  the  mass  behind  it  struck 
just  before  the  whale’s  eye,  ripping 
a  white  streak  diagonally  upward 
through  the  gristly  substance  covering 
the  skull,  but  spending  its  force  in  the 
air  above,  while  the  great  body  follow¬ 
ing  glided  serpent-like  right  over  the 
whale’s  head,  and  fell  helplessly  upon 
the  other  side.  With  incredible  agil¬ 
ity  for  so  vast  a  bulk,  the  cachalot 
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turned,  settling  slightly  withal,  then 
rising  lower  jaw  uppermost,  he  caught 
the  xiphias  fairly  in  thecentie  between 
those  mighty  shears,  and  cleft  him  in 
two  halves.  A  sideway  shake  of  the 
great  head,  a  scarce  perceptible  gulp, 
and  the  tail  half  of  that  swordfish  slid 
down  the  whale’s  cavernous  throat  with 
as  much  case  and  rapidity  as  it  had 
been  an  oyster.  Meanwhile,  the  Orcas 
had  not  been  remiss  in  supporting  the 
spirited  attack  of  their  ill-fated  coadju¬ 
tor.  One  hung  upon  either  flank  of 
their  giant  foe  and  worried  him  as  dogs 
a  boar.  But  their  time  had  come. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  by  rolling 
and  writhing  to  free  himself  from  them, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  tactics.  Rear¬ 
ing  himself  majestically  out  of  the 
seething  eddies  like  a  mighty  column 
of  black  rock,  he  fell  backward,  tear¬ 
ing  himself  away  from  the  clinging 
monsters.  Up  rose  his  enormous  tail 
from  the  boiling  vortex,  and,  descend¬ 
ing  like  a  gigantic  scythe,  literally 
crushed  one  of  his  aggressors  beneath 
it,  the  sound  of  the  blow  reverberating 
like  thunder.  The  survivor  fled,  but 
the  infuriated  Titan  pursued,  leaping, 
like  a  dolphin,  half  out  of  the  sea  at 
every  bound,  and  although  we  could 
not  see  the  end  of  the  chase,  we  had 
little  doubt  but  that  Orca  gladiator 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  rashness 
under  the  lethal  sweep  of  those  terrible 
jaws. 

One  prolonged  interview  with  a 
sperm  whale  remains  minutely  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  memory  above  a  vast 
number  of  others.  We  had  recently 
left  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  where, 
by  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  the 
whole  native  portion  of  our  crew  had 
rejoicingly  left  us.  All  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  fill  the  vacancies  were 
unavailing,  the  impression  left  by  the 
tales  told  of  whaling  life  being  as  yet 
very  vivid.  Therefore  we  were  very 
short-handed,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  most  of  us  were  in  feeble  health, 
as  a  result  of  our  plentiful  indulgence 
in  fruit  after  the  long  course  of  filthy 
food  such  as  whaling  crews  usually 
starve  upon.  We  were  making  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Futuna,  near  Fiji, 
seeking  recruits,  and  hardly  expected 
to  sight  sperm  whales.  Nevertheless, 
one  evening  just  before  sunset  a  large 
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solitary  cachalot  was  sighted  by  the 
look-out,  and  two  boats  were  at  once 
manned  and  lowered,  leaving  the  ship 
in  charge  of  the  captain,  four  hands, 
and  the  cook.  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  whale  was  going  very  deliberate¬ 
ly,  so  that  with  the  stiff  trade  blowing 
we  were  soon  “  in  his  water.”  All 
witless  of  our  proximity,  he  threw  up 
his  broad  flukes  for  a  leisurely  descent, 
when  our  harpooner  by  a  very  long 
dart  managed  to  pierce  him  with  the 
barbed  iron.  When  the  usual  prelimi¬ 
nary  writhingsand  struggles  were  over, 
and  the  aggrieved  monster  had  sought 
the  solitudes  below,  we  found  that  the 
sun  had  set,  and  darkness  was  coming 
on  with  its  invariable  tropical  rush. 
But  the  weather  was  fine,  with  little 
sea  running,  the  harpoon  was  well  fast, 
why  should  we  not  hold  on  ?  Grudg¬ 
ingly  we  gave  him  line,  literally  inch 
by  inch,  for  the  spectacle  of  a  line  run¬ 
ning  out  so  fast  as  to  set  a  boat  on  fire 
by  its  friction  round  the  loggerhead 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  stated  it — except,  of  course, 
where  an  ignorant  or  foolhardy  har¬ 
pooner  has  struck  one  of  the  clipper- 
built  useless  whales  that,  from  their 
speed,  are  practically  uncatchable. 

When  at  last,  after  an  absence  of 
forty  minutes,  the  object  of  our  atten¬ 
tions  returned  to  the  surface  the  gloom 
of  a  moonless  night  was  upon  us.  A 
wide-spreading  glare  of  phosphores¬ 
cence  alone  betrayed  his  whereabouts, 
but  so  indefinitely  that  our  hopes  of 
getting  to  effective  close  quarters  with 
him  were  faint  indeed.  The  second 
boat,  however,  managed  to  get  fast  to 
him,  which  was  a  doubtful  benefit, 
since  the  danger  of  collision  with  each 
other  now  that  our  volition  was  not  in¬ 
dependent  was  very  great.  But  the 
big  “  fish”  seemed  peaceably  inclined, 
and  steadily  ploughed  ahead  through 
the  glowing  sea  at  an  even  rale  of  about 
ten  knots  per  hour,  so  that  the  outlook 
was  not  3’et  at  all  bad.  Steadily  we 
hauled  up  as  near  to  where  we  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  as  we  dared,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  hurled  a  lance  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  amid  the  bright  foam  where  he 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
As  the  boats  were  towing  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  this  practice  was  risky  in 
the  extreme,  for  a  lance  vigorously 
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darted  glided  over  the  whale’s  back  and 
pierced  (he  other  boat’s  planks,  happily 
without  injury  to  the  occupants.  For 
some  time  we  scurried  on  without  in¬ 
juring  or  being  injured  until  our  chief, 
broeght  butt  up  against  the  whale’s 
flank,  at  once  plunged  his  long  lance 
into  the  great  mass  up  to  the  socket. 
The  effect  was  marvellous.  Forward 
at  tremendous  speed  we  were  hurled, 
while  all  around  us  in  one  wide  tur¬ 
moil  the  dazzling  waves  foamed  and 
boiled,  and  the  boat-steerers  bent  their 
best  energies  to  keeping  the  boats  as 
far  apart  as  possible.  In  a  moment  all 
was  still,  and  as  suddenly  the  two  boats 
spun  round  as  upon  an  axis  and  rushed 
at  each  other  as  if  bent  upon  mutual 
destruction.  The  crash  came  with  a 
violence  that  threw  all  hands  on  their 
beam  ends,  but  without  a  moment’s 
pause  away  we  flew  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  This  little  game  pleased  our 
friend  the  enemy  so  much  that  he  re¬ 
peated  his  subaqueous  summersault 
several  times,  after  each  of  which  we 
invoked  blessings  upon  the  heads  of 
those  faithful  boat  builders  whose  work 
was  being  put  to  so  terrible  a  test. 
Such  tremendous  exertions  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  accordingly  after  a  while, 
which  was  doubtless  much  shorter  than 
we  thought  it,  leviathan  slowed  down 
again.  Then  the  chief  handled  his 
bomb-gun.  This  antique  weapon  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  go-ahead 
American  genius,  but  “  down  East” 
whalers  are  notoriously  conservative. 
It  is  a  short  thick  musket,  carrying  an 
iron  or  brass  bomb  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tilled 
with  gunpowder.  A  percussion  cap 
within  the  hollow  steel  arrowhead  ig¬ 
nites  a  short  fuse  connected  with  the 
powder  when  the  weapon  strikes  the 
whale,  and  if  it  penetrate  a  vital  part, 
that  whale’s  career  comes  to  a  sudden 
and  violent  end. 

The  mate  fired  his  bomb,  and  the 
immediate  result  was,  to  say  the  least, 
astonishing,  probably  to  the  whale, 
certainly  to  us.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  discharge  the  vast  creature 
leaped  fully  twenty  feet  into  the  air, 
and  the  sight  of  his  mighty  form  en¬ 
tirely  outlined  against  the  blue-black 
sky  filled  us  with  wholesome  dread. 


Then  he  fell — fell  like  the  apocalyptic 
mountain,  while  the  indignant  ocean 
ruse  in  glittering  columns  of  shining 
water  all  around,  which,  falling  in 
their  turn,  created  a  seething  mael¬ 
strom  in  whose  vortex  we  poor  chips 
were  tossed  like  toys.  Drenched  with 
spray  and  baling  for  dear  life,  but  all 
unharmed  as  yet,  away  we  sped  again 
into  the  darkness  upon  our  apparently 
unending  journey.  Many  an  unuttered 
wish  arose  from  the  crew  that  the  lines 
might  part  and  set  us  free,  but  no  such 
thought  troubled  the  iron  heads  of  the 
officers.  With  them  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  kill  the  whale  or  be  killed  by 
him,  and  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
smash  up  would  make  them  loose  vol¬ 
untarily  from  a  whale.  So  the  weary 
night  wore  on.  At  last  the  pace  slack¬ 
ened  again,  and  calling  up  what  physi¬ 
cal  reserves  were  yet  available  we  got 
alongside  of  him  good. 

Thrust  after  thrust  of  the  long  lances 
reached  him  without  any  attempt  at 
retaliation.  He  was  apparently  pumped 
right  out,  for  his  movements  became 
feebler  and  fewer  until  he  gently  turned 
upon  his  broad  side  and  relaxed  into 
the  limpness  of  death.  Exhausted  with 
the  long  fight  we  gladly  sought  com¬ 
fort  m  a  pipe,  and  lolled  at  our  ease 
enjoying  to  the  full  our  much-needed 
rest,  while  the  chief  used  his  remain¬ 
ing  strength  to  bore  a  hole  as  usual 
through  the  great  tail  fin  wherein  to 
fasten  the  whale  line.  A  short  spade¬ 
like  weapon  with  a  razor-keen  edge  is 
always  used  for  this,  and  the  mate 
hacked  vigorously  away  anxious  to  get 
the  line  passed  ready  for  transference 
to  the  ship.  All  at  once,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  the  apparently  dead 
whale  started  into  life,  and  with  one 
fearful  back  lash  of  his  tail  hurled  the 
spade  from  the  mate’s  hands  into  the 
midst  of  us.  It  struck  the  tub  oars¬ 
man,  a  genial  Irishman  named  George 
Flynn,  splitting  his  head  literally  in 
two  halves  lengthways.  No  moment 
was  available  for  regret  or  mourning, 
we  were  all  in  confusion  and  withal 
rushing  along  at  incredible  speed.  Be¬ 
fore  any  further  damage  could  be  done 
all  was  over.  It  had  been  a  last  flash 
of  energy,  but,  unhappily,  had  cost  us 
a  valuable  life.  Before  we  had  quite 
realized  what  had  happened  profound 
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stillness  reigned  among  us,  while  our 
thoughts  were  too  solemnly  engaged 
with  the  awful  event  that  had  just  visit¬ 
ed  us  to  speculate  upon  the  whereabouts 
of  the  ship.  Of  course  our  poor  ship¬ 
mate  never  realized  what  had  happened, 
his  death  being  instantaneous.  Very 
silently  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  dawn, 
while  the  probability  of  our  being  out 
of  sight  of  the  ship  became  unpleasant¬ 
ly  prominent  to  all  our  minds.  Being 
without  food  or  water,  as  usual,  the 
horror  of  our  situation  had  such  been 
the  case  needs  no  emphasizing.  Fur¬ 
ther  misery  was  mercifully  spared  us, 
for  the  dawn  revealed  the  old  ship  at 
no  great  distance.  Speedily  she  bore 
down  upon  us  and  got  our  capture 
alongside,  after  which  we  sought  the 
greasy  shades  below  for  a  long  and  well- 
earned  sleep.  The  whale  was  one  of 
the  poorest  ever  seen  for  his  size,  his 
blubber  being  like  leather  and  yielding 
scarce  any  oil.  This  was  due  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  fact  that  his  great  lower  jaw 
was  twisted  at  right  angles  to  his  body, 
the  result  probably  of  some  juvenile 
freak,  while  his  bones  were  soft,  and 
must  have  disabled  him  permanently 
from  successful  combat  with  the  gigan¬ 
tic  squid,  his  proper  food. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  cachalot  will  try  to  escai)e  when 
first  attacked,  but  very  dangerous  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  frequently  met  with.  In 
cases  like  the  preceding,  should  the 
whale  after  a  long  conflict  escape  and 
survive,  he  is  almost  sure  to  develop 
into  a  terrible  foe.  Conscious  of  his 
own  powers  as  well  as  of  the  limitations 
of  his  enemies,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try  with  dreadful  results.  Many  remi¬ 
niscences  might  be  recorded  of  cases 
like  these,  where  not  boats  alone  but 
the  ships  themselves  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  furious  monsters. 

But  in  this  paper  only  personal  hap¬ 
penings  are  set  down.  We  unfortu¬ 
nately  met  wiih  a  sperm  whale  of  this 
eminently  undesirable  class  near  Nor¬ 
folk  Island,  and  it  seemed  hardly  short 
of  miraculous  that  any  of  us  escaped 
with  our  lives.  Fortunately  we  were 
in  first-rate  fighting  trim,  full  manned 
and  well  trained,  while  our  olBcers  were 
veterans  versed  in  all  the  ways  of  the 
wily  whale.  It  was  just  after  break- 
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fast  on  Sunday  morning  when  “  fish” 
were  sighted,  and  we  managed  to  get 
fast  to  a  medium-sized  bull  cachalot  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  lowering. 
Contrary  to  their  usual  custom  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  school  made  off,  going 
at  such  speed  to  windward  that  the 
loose  boats  were  hopelessly  distanced 
in  their  pursuit.  Well  for  us  that  it 
was  so,  for  our  “  fast  fish,”  instead  of 
convulsively  endeavoring  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  iron  or  ‘‘  sounding,”  de¬ 
liberately  “  milled”  round  and  came 
for  us  head  on.  He  looked  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  ugly  customer.  It  was  just  all 
we  could  do  to  dodge  him,  and  but 
that  he  would  try  to  bite  we  could 
hardly  have  kept  clear  of  him.  He, 
however,  wanted  to  settle  matters  off¬ 
hand,  and  as  the  cachalot  is  incapable 
of  raising  the  massive  lower  jaw,  but 
must,  like  a  shark,  turn  on  his  back, 
we  always  managed  not  to  be  there 
when  he  arrived  in  the  first  biting  po¬ 
sition. 

But  get  astern  of  him  we  could  not. 
The  other  boats  returned  from  the 
chase,  and  while  one  of  them  sailed  in 
and  got  fast,  the  other  two  hovered 
around  waiting  an  opportunity  to  rush 
in  and  usr  the  lance.  The  whale 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
new  arrangement  and  immediately 
adapted  his  tactics  to  meet  present  re¬ 
quirements.  Instead  of  rushing  along 
the  surface  at  us  as  when  we  were  sin¬ 
gly  opposed  to  him,  he  kept  making 
short  journeys  below,  rising  again  with 
fearful  velocity,  jaws  gaping  to  their 
full  extent.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
very  wearying,  and  kept  all  hands  look¬ 
ing  over  the  side  and  ready  to  take  to 
the  water  instanter  should  he  manage 
to  come  up  and  catch  the  boat  in  that 
awful  cavernous  mouth  of  his.  Again 
and  again  we  just  cleared  him  by  a 
foot  or  two;  once,  indeed,  he  wrenched 
the  tub  oarsman’s  oar  from  his  grasp. 
It  was  evident  that  if  he  did  not  soon 
tire  something  would  happen  that 
must  almost  certainly  mean  severe  loss 
of  life.  Suddenly  he  bounded  into  the 
air  like  a  salmon,  nearly  swamping  us 
all  in  the  disturbance  created  by  his 
fall.  Before  we  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  our  ever- watchful  mate 
caught  sight  of  the  ominous  livid 
gleam  in  the  water  beneath  us  and 
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gcreamed  hoarsely,  “  Stern  all  !’^  just 
too  late — we  were  all  baling,  boat  half 
full  of  water.  Up  came  the  black  col¬ 
umn  of  his  head  on  one  side,  the  white 
serrated  shaft  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the 
other,  and  like  so  many  frightened 
frogs  wo  bounced  into  the  water,  the 
last  sound  in  our  ears  the  horrid 
scrunch  of  our  boat  being  ground  into 
a  shapeless  bundle  of  splinters.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  cachalot  never  attacks  a 
man  in  the  water  we  were  under  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  becoming  Jonahs,  al¬ 
though  we  were  amply  satisfied  as  to 
his  ability  to  swallow  the  six  of  us  at  a 
gulp  had  he  been  so  minded.  So  wo 
were  comparatively  comfortable  until 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  loose  boats. 
The  ship  being  in  close  attendance  we 
at  once  returned  on  board,  and  the 
captain,  taking  charge  of  the  boat  that 
brought  us,  returned  to  the  scene  of 
battle  to  try  his  luck.  He  took  with 
him  several  “  black  fish  pokes,”  or 
bladders  of  the  Grampus  macrorhyn- 
chus,  which,  when  inflated,  are  about 
two  feet  in  diameter.  These,  upon 
approaching  the  whale,  he  threw  over¬ 
board.  The  animal  immediately  struck 
at  one  of  these  decoys  with  his  flukes, 
proving  that  it  was  possible  thus  to  di¬ 
vert  his  aggressive  attentions  from  the 
boats.  Our  dexterous  skipper  then 
loaded  his  bomb-gun  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  rushed  in  behind  the 
monster  and  fired  a  bomb  into  him  at 
short  range.  It  was  a  grand  shot,  tak¬ 
ing  effect  just  abaft  and  slightly  above 
the  pectoral  fin.  The  very  next  spout 
that  issued  from  his  spiracle  was  stained 
with  blood,  and  the  following  one  was 
thick  with  the  clotted  gore.  Nothing 
was  now  needed  on  our  part  but  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  while  he  died.  Truly  a 
sublime  spectacle  this,  the  final  agony 
of  the  mightiest  of  God’s  creatures 
bowing  to  the  all-conqueror.  He  rushes 
at  incredible  speed  around  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  vast  circle,  upon  one  side, 
with  the  uppermost  fin  waving  convul¬ 
sively,  jaws  snapping,  and  body  writh¬ 
ing,  while  the  surrounding  sea  is  in¬ 
carnadined  by  the  torrents  of  hot  blood 
foaming  from  his  spout  hole.  With 
one  final  Titanic  effort  he  raises  him¬ 
self  two-thirds  out  of  the  gory  flood, 
then  falls  supine  with  a  long  groaning 
expiration  and  is  dead.  Like  a  low 
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shoal  he  lies,  over  which  a  small  surf 
breaks  with  a  monotonous  moan. 

Not  the  least  of  the  perils  attendant 
upon  this  fascinating  pursuit  is  the 
liability  of  the  boats  to  lose  touch  with 
the  ship.  For  as  their  capacity  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited,  the  crew  large,  and 
equipment  extensive,  there  is  but  little 
room  for  any  provisions,  so  a  few  bis¬ 
cuits  and  a  keg  of  water  must  suftice 
for  the  needs  of  six  men  during  a  fish¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  boat  being 
lost,  except  at  night,  when  indeed  fish¬ 
ing  is  rarely  undertaken  or  carried  on. 
The  sperm  whale’s  habit  when  “  fast” 
is  to  run  more  or  less  in  circles,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  this  practice  is  deviated 
from.  It  does  happen,  though,  occa¬ 
sionally  that  a  cachalot  with  a  boat  at¬ 
tached  (o  him  will  head  straight  to 
windward  and  in  one  undevialing  rush 
cover  many  miles  of  sea.  Such  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  iniquity  it  was  our  evil  hap  to 
encounter  one  Christmas  Eve,  at  about 
four  bells  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  a 
school  we  fell  in  with  near  the  equator 
in  the  Pacific.  Each  of  the  boats  were 
fast  to  whales,  as  they  were  all  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  and  none  of  them  might  be 
expected  to  take  out  more  than  one 
boat’s  line.  A  good  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  when  we  struck,  but  the  way 
that  beast  travelled  with  us  behind  him 
dead  in  the  teeth  of  it  was  marvellous. 
On  we  rushed  for  at  least  three  hours, 
leaping  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  rising 
sea,  which  drenched  us  with  heavy 
spray  and  kept  us  constantly  baling. 
A  heavy  rain  squall  came  down  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  more  wind,  but  through  the 
blinding,  threshing  downpour  our  giant 
steed  remorselessly  dragged  us  on. 
When  at  last  he  slowed  down  a  bit  the 
ship  was  out  of  sight,  although  we  all 
believed  that  she  was  merely  hidden  by 
the  immense  squall  through  which  we 
had  passed.  No  thought  of  giving  up 
our  prize  occurred  to  us,  but  we  took 
instant  advantage  of  his  slackening 
speed  to  haul  up  and  get  a  lunge  at 
him  with  the  lance.  Only  one,  and  he 
was  off  again  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
although  he  certainly  did  not  run  so 
far  this  time,  yet  he  covered  a  good 
mileage  before  he  tired  again.  We 
wasted  no  time,  but  hauled  up  to  him 
and  succeeded  in  getting  homo  some 
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I ,  searching  thrusts  with  the  hand  lance, 

n  He  sounded  and  came  up  again  almost 

‘  j  at  once,  rushing  for  us  open-mouthed. 

But  we  met  him  with  a  most  unusual 
i  i  coup;  the  officer  in  charge  darted  the 

i  hand  lance  down  his  great  throat, 

,  ^  where  it  disappeared  entirely.  It  must 

have  pierced  his  heart,  for  almost  im¬ 
mediately  he  went  into  his  *'  flurry,” 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was 
dead.  Having  made  all  snug  and  se¬ 
cured  the  fluke  rope  through  his  tail, 
we  had  leisure  to  think  of  our  po¬ 
sition.  Night  was  falling,  the  ship 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  by  the 
look  of  the  weather  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  series  of  ugly  squalls  from 
all  quarters,  which  would  make  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  her  to  work  up 
to  us  supposing  that  she  had  our  bear¬ 
ings  and  no  whale  alongside.  Neither 
of  these  latter  contingencies  were  prob¬ 
able,  however,  and  we  quietly  made  the 
best  of  things.  We  were  fairly  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  huge  carcass  of  our  dead 
prize,  and  we  rode  very  easily  in  the 
smooth  area  of  quiet  sea  formed  by  the 
exuding  oil — the  “  sleek”  of  whaling 
jiarlance.  True  we  were  drenched  to 
the  skin,  but  that  allayed  our  thirst, 
and  between  the  squalls  the  night  was, 
of  course,  sultry  enough.  But  it  was 
a  weary  time.  All  round  beneath  us 
the  incessant  incursions  of  the  immense 
tiger  sharks,  as  they  tore  at  the  hugfe 
bulk  of  the  whale,  kept  the  sea  ablaze 
with  emerald  light,  which  glared  and 
faded  alternately  as  the  ravening  mon¬ 
sters  rushed  to  and  fro,  struggling  and 
fighting  for  a  place  at  the  feast  of  fat 
so  bountifully  provided.  Out  of  the 
darkness  drifted  toward  us  an  innu¬ 
merable  company  of  sea  birds,  silent  as 
disembodied  spirits,  but  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  melancholy  wail.  And  eyery  lit¬ 
tle  while  the  floodgates  of  heaven 
opened,  and  the  rain  fell  in  solid 
masses  of  water,  which  beat  the  breath 
out  of  us,  and  necessitated  steady  bal¬ 
ing  that  we  might  at  least  keep  be¬ 
tween  salt  water  and  fresh.  At  last 
the  steaming  gloomy  day  dawned,  and 
presently  out  of  the  pall  of  clouds 
rushed  the  furious  sun,  as  if  about  to 
scorch  out  the  sodden  fragments  of  life 
yet  left  to  us.  The  assembled  myriads 
of  birds  fell  upon  the  carcass  with  so 
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deafening  a  clamor  that  we  were  dazed 
by  the  horrible  discord.  They  rushed 
and  fought  and  writhed  over  us  in  the 
boat,  utterly  regardless  of  our  pres¬ 
ence,  and  we  had  much  ado  to  avoid 
suffocation  beneath  the  palpitating 
feathery  masses.  Only  by  veering 
away  to  a  good  distance  could  we  get 
even  pai-tially  clear  of  our  noisome  vis¬ 
itors,  foul-smelling,  and  unclean  as 
harpies  for  all  their  snowy  plumage. 
Meanwhile  under  that  sweltering  heat 
the  body  of  the  whale  rose  higher  and 
higher,  gradually  increasing  in  bulk 
until  by  midnight  it  loomed  up  like  a 
water-logged  timber  ship  bottom  up¬ 
ward.  W^ith  this  exception  all  re¬ 
mained  as  before,  and  a  hopeless,  help¬ 
less  outlook  it  was.  But  for  the  copi¬ 
ous  showers  that  fell  we  should  most 
probably  liave  been  raving  with  thirst, 
but  that  unspeakable  torture  was  mer¬ 
cifully  spared  us.  Still  no  sign  of  the 
ship.  Toward  noon  the  body  of  the 
whale  lay  upon  the  sea  surface  like  a 
vast  bladder  inflated  to  its  utmost  capac¬ 
ity.  Suddenly,  with  a  tremendous 
commotion,  it  burst  asunder  from  head 
to  tail,  the  pent-up  gases  within  rend¬ 
ing  the  body  apart  as  if  by  a  dynamite 
explosion.  The  indescribable  effiuvium 
completely  asphyxiated  us  for  the  time, 
and  had  not  a  heavy  squall  burst  upon 
us,  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  us  would 
have  died.  Not  daring  to  loose  from 
the  carcass  altogether,  we  kept  as  far 
away  as  we  could  by  means  of  our  long 
line,  although,  owing  to  the  habit  of 
these  animals  when  dead  to  drift  bodily 
to  windward,  we  were  unfortunately  to 
leeward  of  the  horrible  feetor  all  the 
time  it  existed.  We  had  prepared  for 
another  weary  night,  fast  relapsing  into 
that  lethargic  condition  when  nothing 
matters.  Very  much  to  our  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  re-awakening  our  will  to 
live,  we  were  hailed,  and  a  boat  ap¬ 
peared.  Had  she  arisen  from  the 
depths  beneath  we  could  not  have  won¬ 
dered  more  at  her  approach,  but  she 
was  speedily  alongside,  and  we  recog¬ 
nized  our  shipmates.  The  ship  had 
come  up  in  a  heavy  squall,  which,  even 
had  we  been  keeping  a  bright  look¬ 
out,  would  have  effectually  screened 
her  from  our  view.  The  rest  was 
peace.  To  salve  our  grievous  disap- 
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f (Ointment  at  the  loss  of  our  whale — 
or  the  putrid  blubber  was  worthless — 
we  picked  up  an  immense  mass  of  am¬ 
bergris,  which  in  the  eruption  had  been 
dislodged  from  its  hiding  place  in  the 
whale’s  howels.  The  value  of  this 
precious  drug  is  so  great  that  it  more 
than  compensated  us  for  the  loss  we 
had  sustained,  and  we  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  under  ordinary 


circumstances  we  should  have  known 
nothing  of  it. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  pull  up. 
Memories  of  fringing  reefs,  waving 
palms,  foaming  breakers,  and  hghting 
whales  come  thick  and  fast,  but  must 
be  sternly  suppressed  with  the  hope  of 
again  recalling  them  upon  some  future 
occasion . — Cornhill  Magazine. 


SUMMARY  PROCEDURE. 

BY  HENRY  HARTLEY. 


Miss  Marjorie  Moon  paid  a  long 
visit  to  my  neighbors,  the  Turners,  in 
the  early  summer  of  last  year,  and  I  at 
once  recognized  her  attractions.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  small  women  left  in 
England,  and  I,  in  common  with  most 
men,  prefer  small  women.  If  I  han¬ 
kered  after  questions  of  the  kind,  I 
might  be  puzzled  to  explain  why  mod¬ 
ern  girls  should  have  grown  to  their 
undue  proportions  in  contradiction  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  I 
take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  merely 
regret,  as  very  solid  facts,  that  the 
lively  little  women  of  the  past  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  heavy  and  badly  mod¬ 
elled  young  amazons  of  the  present 
day.  Therefore  I  welcomed  Miss 
Moon  as  a  pleasing  anachronism.  She 
was  not  only  small,  but  she  possessed 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  serious-minded 
angel,  and  a  mouth  like  the  mouth  of 
a  naughty  child.  I  have  always  been 
intimate  with  the  Turners,  but  after 
her  arrival  I  visited  them  with,  I  fear, 
marked  frequency. 

Mrs.  Turner  had  done  her  best  to 
provide  me  with  a  wife  ever  since  I 
came  down  from  Oxford,  and  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  at 
last  on  Dhe  way  to  success.  Person¬ 
ally,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  guilty 
of  the  obvious,  I  was  quite  ready  to 
fall  in  with  her  wishes.  Marjorie  was 
different  from  Mrs.  Turner’s  previous 
exhibits.  They  were  either  rural  and 
unfinished,  or  urban  and  disappointed. 
The  former  she  called  sweet,  tire  latter 
smart,  girls.  1  fancy  the  classification 
is  a  common  feminine  technicality. 


For  a  while  I  entertained  strong 
hopes  of  success.  At  first  Marjorie  was 
friendly  enough,  but  when  1  got  to 
know  her  better,  and  when,  I  suppose, 
my  feelings  became  more  apparent,  an 
unpleasant  change  occurred  in  her.  I 
am  merely  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
and,  before  my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Moon,  I  had  never  been  ashamed  of 
the  fact,  but  I  speedily  discovered  that 
she  regarded  me  with  scorn  on  that 
account.  Marjorie  was  the  daughter 
of  a  London  clergyman,  and  she  had 
caught  just  a  little  touch  of  over-edu¬ 
cation  at  some  establishment  in  town 
for  what  is  called  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Over  education  takes  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  Marjorie’s  attack  was 
not  a  very  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
She  was  merely  an  advanced  Radical. 
In  the.  early  days  of  our  acquaintance 
the  views  that  she  expressed  were 
broadly  theoretical,  and  I  only  smiled 
inwardly,  knowing  that  girls  often 
talk  in  that  way  before  they  are  mar¬ 
ried,  and  that,  when  they  settle  down 
and  mellow,  exuberant  sympathy  for 
humanity  at  large  is  narrowed  down 
into  the  more  practical  desire  to  do 
their  duty  by  the  tenants. 

However,  when  we  got  more  inti¬ 
mate,  Marjorie’s  expositions  of  Radi¬ 
calism  became  painhilly  concrete.  I 
occupied  the  position  of  awful  example 
to  point  the  moral  of  every  invective, 
and  soon  I  ceased  to  smile.  She  would 
insinuate  pretty  openly  that  she  regard¬ 
ed  me  as  a  blot  on  society  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  my  country.  I  was  a  “  par¬ 
tridge  breeder  of  a  thousand  years,” 
an  accusation  of  the  deepest  dye  to  her 
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mind,  because  she  had  lived  in  Lon¬ 
don  most  of  her  life.  Though  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  a  fairly  good  land¬ 
lord,  and  remitted  twenty-five  percent, 
of  my  rents  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  was  a 
“  rackrenter.”  I  am  a  J.P.,  and 
therefore  I  made  “  criminals  of  the 
poor,”  poachers  being  in  her  concep¬ 
tion  hard-working  peasants  out  for  an 
evening’s  harmless  and  well-earned 
amusement.  Also,  I  was  an  entirely 
uncultivated  ignoramus,  because  that 
characteristic  comi>leted  her  ideal  of  a 
country  gentleman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  did  not  read  the  little  oblong 
books  which  she  professed  to  love  ; 
but,  though  I  never  pretended  to  be 
intellectual,  I  knew  my  Shakespeare 
and  Dickens  a  good  deal  better  than 
she  did.  Altogether  her  attitude  tow¬ 
ard  me  was  most  distressing.  If  she 
had  invariably  preserved  it,  I  might 
have  abandoned  the  pursuit,  for  I  had 
no  wish  that  my  wife  should  regard 
me  as  a  Squire  Western  ;  but  at  times 
she  thawed  and  treated  me  as  a  human 
being. 

About  this  period  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  strolled  up  to  the  Turners’ 
house  one  morning,  meditating  over 
Marjorie,  and  found  her  reading  on 
the  lawn. 

“  Have  you  been  killing  anything 
to  day  ?”  she  asked  cheerily. 

“  No,”  I  answered  as  good-humored¬ 
ly  as  I  could.  “  There’s  not  much  to 
kill  at  this  season  of  the  year.” 

”  Only  time,”  she  said.  “  That  is, 
I  suppose,  the  very  hardest  thing  for  a 
sportsman  to  kill.  Then  you  must 
have  been  playing  something?” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  I  replied  mourn¬ 
fully  ;  “  I  almost  think  that  I’ve  been 
playing  the  fool.” 

”  Dear  me  !”  she  exclaimed,  sitting 
up  with  an  air  of  astonishment.  “  You 
mustn’t  get  discontented  with  your 
whole  life.  This  will  never  do.” 

‘  “  No,”  I  said,  ‘‘  it  won’t.” 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  she  rippled 
on.  ”  I  do  hope  nothing  has  injured 
any  of  your  horses,  or  foxes,  or  game- 
keepers.” 

“  Please  go  on.  Miss  Moon,  ’  I  re¬ 
turned,  rather  indignantly  ;  “  you’ve 
made  all  this  up  very  nicely.” 

”  Mr.  Grant,”  she  answered,  “  you 
ought  really  to  take  as  much  trouble 


in  preserving  your  composure  as  your 
game.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Turner  in  ?”  I  inquired  ab¬ 
ruptly,  seeing  that  Marjorie  was  in  one 
of  her  most  belligerent  moods.  “  I 
came  over  here  to  see  him.” 

”  I  think  so,”  she  said,  ”  and  he’s 
bought  a  new  cow',  which  might  amuse 
aud  interest  you.” 

I  walked  away  hastily,  but  I  had 
only  got  a  few  yards  when  Marjorie 
called  me  back. 

“  Mr.  Grant,  have  you  got  nothing 
to  do  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Of  course,”  I  answered,  “you 
know  that  I  never  do  anything.” 

“You  are  really,”  she  said  in  a 
deeply  injured  tone,  “  one  of  the 
worst  tempered  men  I  have  ever  met. 
But  about  this  afternoon  ?” 

“  I  suppose  you  want  to  tell  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  afternoon  for  kill¬ 
ing  poachers  ?” 

“  Oh,  very  well !”  she  replied.  “  It’s 
of  no  consequence.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  take  me  round  the  golf-links 
to-day,  as  you  promised.” 

“  I’m  not  always  so  bad-tempered,” 
I  pleaded. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  me,”  she  said  ; 
“  go  and  amuse  yourself  with  the  cow. 
It’s  a  most  interesting  animal,  with  as 
long  a  pedigree  and  as  short  a  temper  as 
a  country  gentleman.” 

“  Please  !”  I  urged. 

“  Well,  then,”  she  asked,  “  why  are 
you  so  annoying  ?” 

“  If  I  were  disposed  to  argue — ”  I 
began. 

“  You’d  get  very  much  the  worst  of 
it !”  she  interjected,  and  took  up  her 
book. 

“  I  notice,”  I  went  on,  “  that  you 
are  reading  a  small  handbook  on  the 
Nationalization  of  Land.  Now  I’m 
prepared  to  bet  that  you  don’t  even 
know  how  many  square  yards  go  to 
the  acre.” 

“  Betting,”  she  rejoined,  “  is  the 
only  form  of  proof  known  to  some  in¬ 
tellects.” 

“  But,”  I  persisted,  “  do  you 
know  ?” 

“  That,”  she  said,  “  is  my  own  con¬ 
cern.  If  you  know,  I  wish  you  would 
carefully  measure  out  three  acres,  tether 
the  new  cow  there,  and  talk  to  it  till 
this  afternoon.” 
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“  Then  yon  are  going  to  let  me  teach 
yon  golf?”  I  answered. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  yon  so  ten  ininntes 
ago?”  she  retorted  petulantly.  “Yon 
said  yon  came  to  see  Mr.  Turner,  and 
if  yon  stay  here  mnch  longer,  I  shall 
suspect  that  that  wasn’t  true.” 

“  Perhaps  it  was  not,”  I  allowed. 

“  What  size  in  hints  do  you  take, 
Jlr.  Grant  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Very  well,”  I  said.  “  What  time 
at  the  club-house  ?” 

“  Half-past  two,”  she  answered,  and 
returned  to  lier  book. 

I  visited  Mr.  Turner,  and  inter¬ 
viewed  him  on  the  flimsy  pretext  which 
I  had  invented  for  my  call.  I  was  also 
compelled  to  visit  the  new  cow,  which 
really  was  a  very  perfect  prize  animal, 
and  was  beginning  to  rouse  my  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration,  when  Marjorie 
looked  over  the  low  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  lawn  and  smiled  maliciously.  Soon 
afterward  I  took  my  departure,  but 
Marjorie  had  left  the  lawn  and  retired 
to  the  house. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  at  the 
links.  I  borrowed  some  clubs  for  her, 
and  she  set  out  to  play.  It  was  not 
without  fear  and  trembling  that  I  en¬ 
tered  on  the  performance,  for  a  golf 
novice  is  not  generally  sweet-tempered, 
and,  as  a  preliminary  precaution,  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to  play 
even  passably  without  months  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Marjorie,  however,  replied  light- 
heartedly  that  a  belief  in  the  difficulties 
of  golf  and  shove-penny  and  that  kind 
of  thing  was  one  of  the  dear  old-world 
myths  which  lingered  in  country  minds, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  she  was  not 
such  an  idiot  as  to  be  annoyed  about  a 
silly  game.  At  the  first  tee  I  carefully 
pointed  out  to  her  how  to  swing  for 
the  drive. 

“  Do  you  imagine,”  she  said,  with 
wide-eyed  astonishment,  “  that  I’m 
going  to  take  all  that  trouble  over  use¬ 
less  pedantries?  No,  I  shall  just  hit 
the  ball  as  hard  as  I  c.an.” 

“  Very  well  !”  I  answered  ;  “  try  !” 

She  tried,  and  made  a  long  drive  for 
a  lady.  The  same  thing  happened 
most  of  the  way  round.  Marjorie  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  all  my  suggestions,  on 
the  ground  that  the  object  of  the  game 
was  to  hit  the  ball  hard  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  true  that  she  sometimes 
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got  into  difficulties  ;  but  she  possessed 
a  good  eye  and  a  lithe  figure,  and  went 
round  in  a  miraculously  low  score  for 
a  beginner.  It  was  I,  and  not  she, 
who  began  to  get  angry.  I  had  hoped 
that  she  would  at  least  conceive  some 
respect  for  my  superior  knowledge  of 
golf,  but  she  merely  jeered.  Of  course 
I  have  known  the  same  thing  happen 
before  with  other  beginners.  The 
first  time  they  play  with  a  success 
which  they  never  attain  for  years  again  ; 
but,  perhaps  because  she  had  no  ap¬ 
parent  desire  to  play  well,  Marjorie’s 
case  was  remarkable.  In  the  club¬ 
house  she  compared  her  card  with  that 
of  Miss  Lafone,  one  of  our  best  lady 
players,  who  happened  to  be  off  her 
game,  and  found  that  she  would  have 
beaten  the  latter  in  match  play. 

“  How  silly  it  is  !”  she  remarked  as 
I  walked  back  with  her  to  the  Tur¬ 
ners’.  “  I  often  suspected  that  the  only 
difficulty  in  these  games  is  due  to  lack 
of  education.  You  couutry  people 
find  an  uneducated  peasant  playing 
about  with  a  ball,  and  you  not  only 
imitate  the  game,  but  the  way  he  plays 
it.  Of  course,  an  unprejudiced  person 
with  any  knowledge  of  dynamics  gets 
on  quicker.” 

“  Have  you,”  I  asked,  “  ever  studied 
dynamics  ?” 

“  Of  course,”  she  answered  airily. 
“  Every  educated  person  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Did  you 
teach  Miss  Lafone  to  play  ?” 

“  I  did,”  I  reluctantly  admitted. 

“  And  she  took  your  advice,”  she 
laughed.  “  How  funny  !” 

“  Just  wait  till  you  play  again,”  I 
suggested. 

“  Play  again  ?”  she  said.  “  I’m  not 
going  to  play  again.  Golf  is  merely  a 
long  walk  under  false  pretences,  and 
I  hate  long  walks.” 

I  felt  disappointed  at  the  announce¬ 
ment,  and  said  nothing. 

“  1  know  what  I  shall  do,”  she  went 
on.  “  I  shall  expose  all  those  silly 
amusements  that  people  in  the  country 
pride  themselves  on.  I’ve  read  some¬ 
where  about  conjurers  being  sent  to 
expose  the  magic  of  savage  tribes. 
What  do  you  people  do  at  this  time 
of  year?  Fishing!  I  shall  try  fish¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  should  be  only  too  delighted,”  I 
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said,  with  reviving  hope,  “  if  you 
would  fish  my  water.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Grant,” 
she  answered,  “  ITl  begin  to-morrow.” 

“  ril  come  and  give  you  a  lesson,” 
I  suggested. 

‘‘  Will  it  be  as  useful  as  the  golf  les¬ 
son  ?” 

“  You  really  can’t  fish  on  dynamical 
principles,”  I  urged. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied  ;  ‘‘  I 
daresay  one  might,  but  I  haven’t  stud¬ 
ied  the  question  as  yet.  At  any  rate, 
you  must  not  come.  People  would 
give  you  the  credit  of  my  fish,  and  be¬ 
sides  you  haven’t  been  at  all  nice  this 
afternoon.” 

“  What  have  I  done  this  time?”  I 
inquired. 

“  You  lost  your  temper  again,”  she 
said,  “  just  because  I  played  well. 
Now  candidly,  Mr.  Grant,  didn’t  you  ?” 

“  I  suppose,”  I  admitted  ruefully, 
“  that  1  did.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  !”  she  laughed.  “  And  you 
know  you  told  me  the  other  day  that 
field  sports  taught  a  man  to  be  good- 
tempered  as  books  never  could.  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  be  with  you  when  I 
landed  my  first  big  trout.” 

“  Well,  well,”  I  said,  “  I  deserve  to 
be  punished.  I’ll  just  scribble  a  per¬ 
mit  for  the  fishing  on  a  card.  The 
keepers  may  ask  for  it.”  “  And,”  I 
added,  with  forethought  of  the  future, 
“  you  must  only  use  a  lly.  Of  course, 
even  with  that  restriction  you’ll  have 
an  advantage  over  uneducated  people, 
but  at  the  same  time  worms  and  min¬ 
nows  might  be  more  dynamical  and — 
er — more  democratic.” 

“The  torture  of  dumb  animals  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  wealth,”  she 
retorted.  “  You  need  not  be  afraid. 
I  disappjove  of  live  bait  on  principle.” 

“  Do  you  ?”  1  said  witli  a  smile. 
“  Very  well.  Shall  I  lend  you  a  rod 
and  some  flies  ?” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  answered  haugh¬ 
tily,  as  we  reached  the  Turners’  gale, 
“  Mr.  Turner  will  lend  them  to  me. 
Good-by.  Thank  you  so  much  for  the 
golf  lesson.” 

I  left  her  with  mingled  feelings.  I 
was  annoyed  about  the  golf,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  my  folly  in  losing  my  tem¬ 
per,  but  I  looked  forward  with  some 
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hope  to  Marjorie’s  Ashing  experiences. 
Fishing  is  not  an  amusement  where  a 
beginner  has  the  beginner’s  proverbial 
luck,  and  the  water  then  was  rather 
low  and  bright.  The  prospect  of  her 
failure  was  not  so  unimportant  as  it 
might  seem,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
losing  ground  during  the  last  week, 
and  that  if  she  once  had  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  herself  beaten,  her  sense  of  ridi¬ 
cule  might  lose  some  of  its  edge. 

The  next  morning  1  was  silting  at  a 
window  when  I  sighted  Marjorie’s 
form  in  the  distance  on  the  bank  of 
one  of  the  upper  reaches  of  my  water, 
nearly  opposite  to  my  house.  I  got 
down  a  field  glass  and  watched  her. 
She  was  accompanied  by  the  youngest 
of  the  Turner  boys,  who  is  a  good 
fisherman  for  his  age.  He  fitted  up 
the  rod  and  got  ready  a  cast.  I  could 
see  that  some  argument  occurred  about 
this,  and  I  guessed  that  Marjorie  was 
explaining  the  theories  of  an  educated 
person  about  the  choice  of  flies.  After 
a  time  Bobby  Turner  rose  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  air,  and  pointed  up  stream  to 
the  only  decent  pool  in  that  part  of 
the  river.  Another  argument  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  then  Marjorie  walked  out 
full  into  the  light  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  bank,  and  prepared  to  cast  into 
a  smooth  shallow  some  six  inches  deep. 
The  first  cast  fixed  the  flies  firmly  in 
her  blouse,  and  Bobby  had  to  disinter 
them.  Then,  as  I  judged  from  his 
gestures,  he  offered  to  take  the  rod  and 
give  her  some  preliminary  instruction. 
This  she  presumably  refused,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cast  again.  It  was  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  she  hooked  her  blouse,  or 
the  grass  behind  her,  but,  when  she 
did  manage  to  hit  the  water  some  five 
yards  out,  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
splash  that  she  made.  After  a  few 
minutes  another  colloquy  with  Bobby 
occurred,  which  ended  in  the  small 
hoy  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  retiring  in  the  direction  of  home. 
I  sympathized  with  Bobby. 

Marjorie  continued  to  flog  the  water 
until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
walked  up  the  bank  toward  the  spot 
which  he  had  previously  advised.  I 
chuckled,  knowing  what  was  coming. 
The  spot  was  a  rapid,  ending  in  a  deep 
pool,  and  somewhat  overgrown  by 
trees.  Marjorie  took  several  minutes, 
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during  which  she  stamped  angrily,  to 
free  the  top' of  the  rod.  The  second 
cast  landed  the  flies  securely  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  At  first  Marjorie 
pulled  gently,  but  the  line  remained 
fast.  Eventually  she  gave  an  angry 
tug,  with  the  natural  result.  After 
contemplating  the  line,  she  rose  and 
threw  a  large  stone  into  the  river. 
Then  she  took  the  rod  to  pieces  and 
disappeared. 

The  next  morning  I  strolled  up  to 
the  Turners’  again  and  found  Marjorie 
in  her  accustomed  place  on  the  lawn. 

“  Did  you  have  any  sport  yester¬ 
day  ?”  I  inquired. 

‘‘  It  was  a  day,”  she  said,  “  on  which 
no  one  could  have  caught  anything.” 

“  Indeed  !”  I  suggested.  “  I  thought 
it  was  a  nice  gray  morning  with  a 
southwest  wind.” 

“  That,”  she  replied,  ”  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  cut-and-dried  rules  of 
your  folk-lore.  Do  human  beings  nec¬ 
essarily  eat  a  bigger  breakfast  on  a  nice 
gray  morning  with  a  southwest  wind  ?” 

“  Ah  !”  I  observed.  “  The  Ashing, 
then,  is  on  Darwinian  and  not  dynami¬ 
cal  principles  ?” 

‘‘  If  you  do  want  to  know  anything 
about  Darwinism,  I  could  lend  you  a 
book  on  the  subject,”  she  said  icily. 

”  And  if  you  should  wish  to  know 
anything  about  fishing,  I  believe  I’ve 
got  the  JIadminton  volume  on  fishing 
somewhere,”  I  remarked. 

‘‘  Il’s  one  of  a  series  of  easy  books 
for  country  gentlemen,  isn’t  it?”  she 
inquired. 

“  It’s  not  much  use  to  us,”  I  said. 
“  You  see,  we  most  of  us  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  board  school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  can’t  read.” 

“  I  can  !”  she  said,  taking  up  her 
book. 

“  Might  it  be  bi-metallism  to-day?” 
I  asked. 

“  At  least,”  she  said,  “  it  is  not  the 
bucolics.” 

I  thought  it  better  to  leave  her,  and 
retreated  to  the  house.  On  the  way 
out  I  made  a  vain  attempt  at  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  I  expressed  my  remose  at 
having  put  my  foot  in  it,  and  she  made 
some  retort  about  calf’s  foot  jelly.  I 
finally  departed  with  the  conviction 
that  I  had  not  been  exactly  tactful. 

The  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  go 


to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  came  home 
late.  On  my  arriyal  I  found  a  basket 
waiting  for  me  with  Miss  Moon’s  com¬ 
pliments.  It  contained  four  trout, 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
each.  The  laugh  seemed  going  against 
me  again,  but  I  was  puzzled.  The 
fates  were  indeed  malicious  if  Marjorie 
had  caught  a  fish  on  a  day  like  that. 
The  next  day  I  shrank  from  facing  her 
derision,  and  stayed  at  home.  In  the 
evening  I  was  thunderstruck  to  receive 
another  basket  from  Miss  Moon,  and 
among  its  contents  was  a  fish  of  over 
two  pounds.  I  was  sitting  in  mourn¬ 
ful  meditation  when  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  keepers  wished  to  see 
me. 

“  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,”  he 
said,  “but  did  you  give  the  young 
lady  up  at  Mr.  Turner’s  leave  to  fish  ?” 

“  I  did,”  I  said. 

“  With  worms?”  he  asked. 

“  Why  ?”  I  answered. 

“  I  thought,  sir,  as  you  mightn’t 
have,”  he  replied.  “  When  they  saw 
me  watching  them  to-night  they  put 
away  the  bait  mighty  quick  and  put  on 
a  fly.” 

“  Who  are  they?”  I  inquired. 

“  Master  Ilobert  and  the  young 
lady.” 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  me.  I 
dismissed  the  keeper,  and  pondered 
the  matter.  Marjorie  had  been  so  an¬ 
noyed  that  she  had  induced  Bobby  to 
aid  and  abet  her.  Would  she  have 
been  so  annoyed  if — ?  The  question 
bore  itself  in  on  me  strongly,  and  I 
was  conceited  enough  to  decide  that 
Marjorie  must  have  attached  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  her  relationship 
with  me,  if  she  had  stooped  to  such  a 
subterfuge.  After  pondering  for  a 
while,  I  began  almost  to  hope.  If  I 
waited  too  long  I  should  certainly  lose, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  my  fate  at  once. 
Then  I  thought  further,  and  decided 
on  a  plan  of  campaign. 

The  following  day  I  called  early  at 
the  Turners’.  Marjorie  was,  as  usual, 
on  the  lawn,  and  I  imagined  that  she 
was  expecting  to  see  me. 

“  I  wanted,”  I  said  blandly,  “  to 
thank  you  for  the  fish.  I’m  glad  you 
had  such  good  sport.” 

Marjorie  looked  at  me  with  some¬ 
thing  of  an  air  of  disappointment. 
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She  had  hoped  to  find  me  more  humili¬ 
ated  or  more  angry. 

“  I  told  you,”  she  answered,  “  that 
fishing  was  quite  easy.  My  trick 
again,  I  think.” 

“  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  your  tricks,” 
I  said  to  myself. 

“  I  shall  give  up  any  pride  I  may 
have  had  in  my  capacity  for  casting  a 
fly,”  I  said  to  her. 

“  Insect  worship,”  she  replied,  “  is 
common  among  uncivilized  peoples.” 

“  Did  Bobby  help  you  much  ?”  I 
asked. 

“  Bobby  ?  Oh,  you  knew  Bobby 
was  with  me  ?  Of  course  not.  lie 
only  brought  a  landing-net,”  she  said 
with  a  flush. 

“  It’s  a  good  thing,”  I  observed, 
“  for  a  beginner  to  have  an  experienced 
hand  like  Bobby  with  her.” 

“  He  made  no  difference  whatever,” 
she  protested. 

“  Femina  dux  facti :  facilis  descen¬ 
sus  Averno,”  I  murmured  to  myself. 
I  liked  to  quote  Latin  to  Marjorie. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was 
limited  to  classics  for  English  readers, 
and  her  ignorance  annoyed  her. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ?” 

“  Nothing,  nothing,”  I  said.  ”  I 
was  merely  remarking  that  I  did  not 
consider  Bobby  entirely  responsible  for 
the  fish.  At  the  same  time — ” 

“  How  superlatively  mean  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  You’re  a  finished  scholar, 
Mr.  Grant.  Vtoem'i  mirea  niediocritas 
mean  the  golden  mean  ?” 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“  Then  it’s  the  inscription  that  I 
should  put  on  your  tomb  among  the 
rude  forefathers.” 

“  I  think,”  I  said,  “  that  I  could 
•devise  an  inscription  for  you  too.  Miss 
Moon.” 

“  Something  neat  and  sportsman¬ 
like,  I  suppose  ?  Is  it,  ‘  Died  of  a 
choke  bore  on —  ?  What’s  to-day  ?” 
she  rejoined.  “  Never  mind  !  What 
is  your  brilliant  idea?” 

Animula,  vagula,  hlandula,"  I 

said. 

“  Does  that  mean,”  she  asked,  “  that 
I  am  to  be  translated  ?” 

“  No,”  I  answered.  “  It  means  a 
perfect  woman.” 

“  My  fishing,”  she  said  indignantly, 

does  not  extend  to  fishing  for  com¬ 


pliments,  and  some  compliments  are 
coarse  fish.” 

“  If  you  only  had  Bobby  to  help  you 
with  a  landing-net,”  I  suggested,  ‘‘  you 
might  get  some  really  good  ones.” 

”  I  have,”  she  said,  “  discovered  the 
religion  of  the  aborigines  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  consists  in  a  belief  in  nothing 
but  themselves  !” 

“  Well,”  I  replied,  ”  I’m  going  to 
invite  Bobby  out  for  a  rat-hunt  to-mor¬ 
row  with  the  keeper,  and  you  can  try 
your  skill  alone  then.” 

”  Mr.  Grant,”  she  exclaimed  hotly, 
“lam  not  accustomed  to  have  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  statements.” 

“  That,”  I  said,  “  would  be  an  in¬ 
tolerable  hardship  fora  Radical.” 

I  could  see  that  Marjorie  was  pon¬ 
dering  over  my  proposal,  and  I  added, 
to  allow  her  an  excuse  for  accepting 
it : 

“  You  told  me  the  other  day  that 
there  are  not  enough  alms-houses  in 
the  village.  I  will  put  up  a  new  one 
for  every  fish  you  catch  to-morrow.” 

She  took  the  bait  eventually,  and  I 
made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  secur¬ 
ing  Bobby  for  the  rat-hunt.  Also  I 
interviewed  two  of  the  under-keepers 
and  carefully  explained  what  I  wished 
them  to  do.  Finally  I  invited  my 
married  sister  to  come  over  and  stay 
for  dinner  the  next  day,  and  then  I 
waited. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  next  even¬ 
ing  I  was  informed  by  a  somewhat  as¬ 
tonished  servant  of  the  arrival  of  the 
under-keepers.  I  went  into  the  library 
and  ordered  them  to  be  shown  in. 
One  of  them  apj)eared,  and,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  hall, 
remarked  that  he  had  a  poacher  in 
custody.  “  The  young  lady’s  in  an 
awful  tantrum,”  he  added  in  an  un¬ 
dertone.  I  took  out  my  wig  and  gown, 
relics  of  my  call  to  the  bar,  sat  down, 
and  told  the  keeper,  in  stentorian 
tones,  to  bring  the  prisoner  in.  Mar¬ 
jorie  entered  with  the  other  keeper, 
and  she  certainly  was  in  a  terrible  tan¬ 
trum.  She  was  flushed,  and  biting 
her  lips  with  anger. 

“  Miss  Moon  !”  I  said,  rising. 
“What  can  this  mean?  Tompkins, 
you’ve  made  some  dreadful  mistake.” 

“  Let  me  leave  the  place  at  once  !” 
she  burst  out  furiously.  “  It’s  not  the 
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fault  of  your  underlings.  It’s  your 
fault  that  I’ve  been  insulted,  sir.  You 
can  hear  their  explanations  without 
me.” 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  Tompkins,  “  I 
haven’t  done  anything  but  obey  orders. 
The  young  lady  had  only  leave  to  fish 
with  a  lly,  and  she  was  using  worms.” 

“  Is  tliis  true,  Miss  Moon?”  I  asked 
with  mock  gravity. 

“  What  does  it  matter  if  it  is  ?’’  she 
answered  heatedly.  “Am  I  to  be 
dragged  up  here  like  a  common  thief 
because  I  chose  to  catch  fish  in  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  way  ?” 

“  This,”  I  observed  solemnly,  “  is 
very,  very  painful  to  me.  I  must  now 
do  my  duty.  Tompkins,  bring  in  the 
dock  !” 

“  I  shall  go  at  once,”  she  said,  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  door. 

“  Johnson  I”  I  said  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  inclination  of  the  head,  and  he 
barred  her  way. 

“  Let  me  pass,  you  cowardly  ruf¬ 
fian  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Miss  Moon,”  I  said,  “  this  is  now 
a  court  of  justice,  and  you  must  really 
treat  it  as  such.  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  every  consideration  in  my  power, 
and  I  trust  you  will  make  this  scene  as 
little  distressing  as  po.ssible.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,”  she 
went  on,  “  that  even  you  are  mean 
enough  to  persecute  me  for  taking 
some  of  your  wretched  fish  ?” 

“  If  it  were  merely  a  private  matter,” 
I  answered,  “  you  would  be  welcome 
to  every  fish  in  the  river;  but,  us  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  must  do  as  the 
law  commands.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !”  she  observed. 

“  Prisoner,”  I  remarked,  “  I  must 
now  act  in  my  magisterial  capacity. 
Silence  1” 

Tompkins  then  brought  in  the  dock, 
which  was  a  wooden  square  improvised 
out  of  a  packing-case  that  morn- 
ing. 

“  Accommodate  the  prisoner  with  a 
chair  in  the  dock,”  I  said. 

“  If  you  knew  what  a  fool  you  looked 
in  that  wig  and  gown — ”  she  burst 
out. 

“  I  must  warn  you,”  I  interrupted, 
“  that  everything  you  say  may  be  used 
in  evidence  against  you.” 

“  Christian  name,”  I  went  on,  be¬ 


ginning  to  write,  “  Marjorie.  Age, 
please  T” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  take  part  in  this 
impertinent  farce !”  she  exclaimed. 
“  You’ll  be  sorry  soon  for  insulting 
me.” 

“  Refusing  to  give  her  age,”  I  con¬ 
tinued  imperturbably  ;  “  and  of  no  oc¬ 
cupation,  I  think  ?” 

“  That,”  she  rejoined,  “you  will  at 
least  think  an  extenuating  circum¬ 
stance.” 

“  Tompkins,”  I  said,  “  I  will  now 
hear  your  evidence.” 

I  solemnly  wrote  out  Tompkins’s 
narrative  of  her  arrest,  a  proceeding 
in  which  Tompkins  and  I  nearly  broke 
down. 

The  prisoner  refused  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions,  and  only  glared  at  me  with  silent 
ferocity.  I  concluded  the  performance 
by  committing  her  to  the  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  for  trial. 

“  Two  fish  !”  I  remarked,  consult¬ 
ing  a  book.  “  This  is  really  very  seri¬ 
ous.  It  is  not  a  bailable  offence. 
Tompkins,  order  the  brougham  to  be 
brought  round.  You  will  have  to  take 
the  piisoner  to  Deesborough  for  trial. 
Perhaps,  Miss  Moon,  you  would  like 
Mr.  Turner  to  be  communicated  with  ?” 

“  You’re  not  going  to  send  me  to 
prison,  are  you  ?”  she  asked,  showing 
signs  of  giving  way  to  tears  for  the 
first  time. 

“  The  law  allows  no  option,”  I  said. 
I  felt  rather  a  brute,  but  if  a  thing  is 
worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
“Johnson,  you  can  go,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  prisoner  alone.” 

When  ho  had  disappeared,  I  threw 
off  my  wig  and  gown,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  a  tragic  air. 

“  This  is  too,  too  horrible,”  I  began. 

“  It  is,”  she  said,  “  extremely  char¬ 
acteristic  of  you.  I  presume  the  whole 
thing  is  a  low  revenge  arranged  by 
you.” 

“  A  low  revenge  !  Great  heavens  ! 
If  you  only  knew  !” — I  was  extremely 
glad  that  she  did  not — “  My  duty,  my 
oath,  my  solemn  oath  to  do  justice. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  somewhat 
softened  air.  I  sometimes  think  now 
that  I  did  this  part  of  the  business 
rather  effectively. 

“  And  they  can’t  fine  you  !”  I  pur- 
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sued.  “  It’s  bound  to  be  hard  labor. 
Uh  !  that  I  should  have  been  the  means 
of  injuring  vou  !” 

1  sat  down  and  buried  my  face  in 
my  hands. 

“  ’Twixt  love  and  duty,”  I  mur¬ 
mured.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  she 
was  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

“  Marjorie,  come  what  may,”  I  said, 
advancing  toward  her,  “  you  shall  not 
suffer.  Only  remember  sometimes  in 
the  days  to  come  that  it  cost  the  man 
who  loved  you  some  little  pain  to  be 
false  to  his  duty  for  your  sake.” 

She  still  continued  to  contemplate 
the  landscape,  but  1  noticed  that  she 
was  drumming  the  floor  with  her  foot, 
and  this  urged  me  to  further  flights. 

“I  know,”  I  continued,  “that  I 
never  could  have  won  your  love.  I 
never  deserved  that,  but  you  have 
sometimes,  I  think,  judged  me  a  little 
harshly.  May  what  has  happened  to¬ 
day  soften  your  memory  of  me  !  Go 
free  !  Good-by  !  We  shall  probably 
never  meet  again.” 

Marjorie  remained  immovable. 

“  Youarefree,”!  went  on.  “Good- 
by,  Marjorie,  good  by  !  You  have 
nothing  to  fear.  I  can  silence  the 
tongues  of  the  keepers.” 

“  You  are,”  she  said,  turning  round, 
“  about  the  biggest  fool  that  I  ever 
met.” 

She  looked  particularly  like  a  naugh¬ 
ty  child  at  that  moment,  and  1  was 
taken  aback  at  the  remark. 

“  I  was  afraid,”  I  said  sadly — the 
sadness  began  to  be  genuine — “  that 
YOU  would  not  see  the  matter  as  1  see 
‘it.” 

“Oh  !”  she  exclaimed,  “you’re  get¬ 
ting  a  bigger  and  bigger  fool  every 
minute.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  part  of  my  con¬ 
duct  strikes  you  as  so  very  foolish  ?” 

“  A  man,”  she  answered,  looking  up 
with  a  smile,  “  who  can  make  such  a 
fuss  about  not  sending  his  future  wife 
to  prison  for  catching  his  flsh  must  be 
a  more  than  average  idiot.” 

“  What?”  I  almost  shouted. 

“  If  you  come  up  to  the  Turners’  to¬ 
morrow  morning  you  may  hear  of  some¬ 
thing  to  your  advantage.  I' m  not 
going  to  say  any  more  now.  No,  go 
away.  I  shall  walk  home  alone,  too. 
You  deserve  some  punishment.” 
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“  I’m  bothered  if  you  shall.  You’ll 
probably  read  some  silly  little  book 
this  evening  and  change  your  mind,” 
I  said,  going  to  the  door.  “  Ada, 
come  here.” 

“  Ada,”  I  explained,  when  my  sister 
entered  promptly — the  details  of  the 
scene  did  me  great  credit  as  stage  man¬ 
ger,  “  such  a  ridiculous  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened — perhaps  two  ridiculous  things. 
Tompkins  arrested  Miss  Moon  by  mis¬ 
take  for  a  poacher,  and  the  Court  dis¬ 
missed  the  charge  on  the  prisoner 
promising  to  be  of  good  behavior  when 
she  marries  me.”  . 

“  You’re  just  as  mean  as  I  always 
said  you  were,”  Marjorie  protested. 
“  I  haven’t — ”  But  Ada  judiciously 
cut  her  short  by  kissing  her  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  matter  for  granted. 

“  I  really  must  go  and  speak  to 
Tompkins  about  his  mistake,”  I  said, 
to  prevent  any  further  attempt  at  re¬ 
cantation.  The  worthy  man  was  just 
explaining  to  Johnson  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  stage  play,  it  was,  and  his 
mirth  was  not  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  punishment  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  mistake.  However, 
when  I  informed  him  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  likely  soon  to  possess  a 
mistress,  he  looked  at  me  a  little 
doubtfully.  Marjorie’s  powers  of  in¬ 
vective  while  in  custody  perhaps  made 
him  uncertain  of  my  future  happiness. 

Now  would  any  one  have  believed 
that  a  plan  so  carefully  concocted 
could  have  been  spoiled  by  a  mere 
trifle,  and  its  dramatic  completeness 
ruined  ?  Of  course,  I  had  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  explain  that  my  law  and  pro¬ 
cedure  were  somewhat  unorthodox  un¬ 
til  our  engagement  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  and  things  were  practically 
beyond  recall.  But  when  I  returned, 
having  found  Marjorie  alone,  I  persuad¬ 
ed  her  to  stay  for  dinner,  and  I  rang 
the  bell  to  speak  to  the  servant  about 
making  the  necessary  preparations. 

“  Please  lay  a  place  for  Miss  Moon,” 
I  said.  “  She  is  dining  here.” 

“  Please,  sir,”  answered  that  nin¬ 
compoop  of  a  servant,  “  Mrs.  Street 
gave  orders  about  it  this  afternoon.” 

Of  course,  that  gave  the  whole  show 
away.  Ada,  with  a  sister’s  fond  be¬ 
lief  in  her  brother’s  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tions,  had  taken  the  result  of  my  ven- 
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lure  for  granted,  and,  with  a  woman’s 
incapacity  for  minding  her  own  busi¬ 
ness,  had  exercised  a  little  deadly,  tact¬ 
ful  forethought.  Marjorie  understood 
the  point  at  once,  and  a  question  put 
by  her  to  the  servant  placed  the  mat¬ 
ter  beyond  the  reach  of  explanation. 

“  I  undersland  !”  she  burst  out, 
after  the  servant  had  quitted.  “  Yon 
arranged  to  arrest  me,  you  coward  ! 
You  were  going  to  send  me  to  jail  if 
you  couldn’t  bully  me  into  imagining 
you  something  different  from  your  cun¬ 
ning,  crass  self.” 

This  was  worse  than  the  truth.  I 
unreservedly  and  humbly  made  a  full 
breast  of  the  whole  affair. 

Of  course,  I  need  hardly  say,”  she 
observed,  when  I  had  concluded,  “  that 
our  engagement  is  at  an  end.” 

“  It  seems,”  I  said,  “  extremely 
likely.” 

“  What  have  you  to  say  for  your¬ 
self?”  she  asked. 

“  iVothing,”  I  admitted. 

“  Not  a  glimmer  of  romance  about 
it  I”  she  went  on  scornfully.  “  Your 
heroism?  Just  a  vulgar  practical 
joke  !  I  might  have  known  that  your 
highest  possibility  was  some  form  of 
grinning  through  a  horse  collar.” 

“  That’s  right,”  I  answered  with  the 
calmness  of  despair  ;  “  rub  it  well  in.” 

I  caught  her  eye,  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  it. 

‘‘  You’re  not  really  angry?”  I  haz¬ 
arded. 


“  1  don’t  believe  I  am,”  she  said  ; 
“  but  I  ought  to  be.” 

“  It  was  rather  funny  ?”  I  urged. 

“  It  was  merely  rustic,”  she  said, 
but  she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  spasm 
of  laughing. 

“  I’m  only  laughing,”  she  added 
with  returning  severity,  “  because 
you’re  too  contemptible  for  anger.” 

“  Quite  so  !”  I  said.  “  I  guessed 
that  was  the  reason.” 

“  Marjorie,”  she  continued,  striding 
up  and  down  in  mimicry  of  me,  “  come 
what  may,  you  shall  not  suffer,” 

“  You  are,”  I  answered,  in  rival 
mimicry,  “  about  the  biggest  fool  that 
I  ever  met.” 

“  Which  looks  the  biggest  fool  now, 
you  or  I  ?”  she  asked. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  I 
said. 

“  Let  me  think,”  she  answered,  sink¬ 
ing  down  into  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
clock,  “  for  five  minutes.  If  you  in¬ 
terrupt  me  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again.” 

Those  were  about  the  longest  min¬ 
utes  that  I  ever  passed,  but  at  their 
end  Marjorie  remarked  gravely  : 

“  After  full  consideration,  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  ap¬ 
pear  more  ridiculous  if  I  break  off  the 
engagement  now  than  if  I  don’t.  Re¬ 
member  this  is  the  only  reason —  How 
dare  you  attempt  to  touch  me  !  As 
mean  as  ever.” — Longman's  Magazine. 
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“  States  and  individuals  that  have 
a  future  are  in  a  position  to  wait,”  ob¬ 
served  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  1878,  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  discuss¬ 
ing  the  rectification  of  the  Greek  fron¬ 
tier.  Above  all,  it  is  their  impatience 
that  has  brought  upon  the  Greeks  their 
disasters.  Without  sitting  down  be¬ 
forehand  to  count  the  cost,  they  rushed 
into  a  war  which  must  ruin  the  hopes 
of  Greece  for  a  generation. 

Their  own  history  might  have  in¬ 
structed  them,  had  they  reflected.  For 
all  this  has  happened  before.  History, 


it  has  been  said,  repeats  itself,  or,  if  we 
like  to  transmute  the  saying,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  races  does  not  change,  and  will 
from  generation  to  generation  issue  in 
similar  actions.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  Turkey  was  hotly 
engaged  with  Russia,  before  England 
and  France  had  as  yet  actively  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  struggle,  it  occurred  to 
King  Otho  that  the  moment  was  favor¬ 
able  for  the  seizure  of  Epirus  and  Thes¬ 
saly.  Regular  troops  were  collected  at 
Athens  and  along  the  frontier,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  opening  the  jails. 
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and  by  dismissing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army  soldiers  who,  it  was  well  un¬ 
derstood,  were  to  enroll  themselves  in 
guerilla  bands.  Greek  volunteers  and 
soldiers  left  for  the  frontier,  acclaimed 
by  mobs,  blessed  by  priests  and  bish¬ 
ops.  Incendiary  proclamations  were 
circulated  throughout  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.  In  January,  1854,  the  war 
for  7/  e^o)  'EAA«s  began,  exactly,  it  will 
be  observed,  as  it  began  forty-three 
years  later.  Six  thousand  or  more  of 
the  irregulars  crossed  the  frontier — M. 
Tricoupis  having  just  before  given  as¬ 
surances  to  England  and  France  that 
Greece  was  not  arming  or  preparing  to 
attack  Turkey.  The  war  cry  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  proclamations  was  “  The 
Hellenic  Empire  or  Death  !” 

People  who  put  forth  such  proclama¬ 
tions  should  live — or  die — up  to  them. 
The  Greek  irregulars  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  With  the  slightest  dash  or 
courage  they  might  have  taken  Pre- 
vesa,  Domoko,  and  Volo,  all  strangely 
familiar  names  to  us,  but  then  garri¬ 
soned  with  Turks.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  no  stomach  for  fighting.  At 
Pelta  the  Turks  stormed  their  en¬ 
trenched  position,  and  they  fled  in  a 
wild  panic,  which  anticipates  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scurry  from  Larissa,  fling¬ 
ing  away  arms,  equipments,  and  every¬ 
thing,  At  Domoko  the  Greeks  besieged 
a  small  Turkish  garrison.  The  garri¬ 
son  made  a  sally,  and  immediately  the 
Greeks  ran  away.  They  de\asfated 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  in  revenge,  living 
at  free  quarters  on  the  unhappy  inhab¬ 
itants,  Christian  or  Mussnlman,  and 
stealing  and  sending  over  the  frontier 
10,000  head  of  cattle  and  50,000  of 
sheep.  Finally  they  were  driven  over 
the  frontier  to  plunder  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  were  only  too  delighted  to 
be  rid  of  them.  The  judgment  of  Fin¬ 
lay,  from  whom  I  have  taken  tluse 
facts,  is  instructive  to-day.  “  They 
[the  Greeks]  overrated  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  political  importance  ; 
they  mistook  the  violence  of  Chiistian 
hostility  to  Mohammedanism  arr  ong 
the  population  of  European  Tur¬ 
key.  .  .  .  The  want  of  capacity  to 
execute  any  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Ministers,  the  neglect  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  Greek  army,  and  the  disor- 
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derly  and  cowardly  behavior  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  criminals,  and  brigands  .  .  . 
rendered  the  treachery  of  the  Greek 
Government  abortive.” 

Finlay  is  a  harsh  critic,  and  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  more  provocation  than  he 
is  willing  to  admit.  But  the  complete 
failure  of  the  raid,  followed  as  it  was 
by  an  Anglo  French  occupation  of 
Athens,  ought  at  least  to  have  taught 
the  Greeks  prudence  and  foresiglit. 
In  1877,  Greece  caused  Turkey  little 
trouble,  and  tried  the  waiting  game. 
She  obtained  a  very  handsome  reward, 
though,  all  things  considered,  not  so 
much  as  she  was  entitled  to,  or  as  was 
originally  intended  to  be  bestowed  upon 
her.  T'he  13th  protocol  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  shows  that  Italy  and  Fi’ance 
promised  her  a  frontier  which  would 
have  run  from  the  northernmost  sum¬ 
mit  of  Olympos  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Calamas,  making  Elassona,  Metzovo, 
and  Janina,  Greek  towns.  This  fron¬ 
tier  was  delimited  by  the  Powers,  1st 
July,  1880,  and  accepted  by  Greece  on 
the  lOlh  July.  On  the  2Gtli,  however, 
Turkey  declared  against  it,  on  the 
ground  ihat  it  gave  Greece  great 
strategical  advantages— as  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  did.  On25ih  August,  the  Powers 
declined  to  reopen  the  question  with 
Turkey,  only  to  give  way  on  the  27th 
March,  1881,  when  the  present  fron¬ 
tier  line  was  drawn. 

Unkind  people  and  M.  Couiteas,  a 
Greek,  among  them,  ascribe  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  Greece  to  other  causes  tharr 
trust  in  the  Powers,  or  good  will  to  Tur¬ 
key.  It  could  scar’cely  be  expecterl 
that  Greece  would,  of  her  own  free  will, 
have  missed  so  good  a  chance  of  press- 
itrg  the  cause  of  ”  urrredeerned  Greece.” 
But  when  the  time  came  to  mobilize 
the  sirnry,  terrible  discoveries  wer-e 
made.  A  force  of  between  8000  and 
10,000  men  was  all  that  could  he  as¬ 
sembled.  “  Xot  orrly  was  there  no 
army,  hut  there  were  no  stores,  mate¬ 
rial,  amtnunition— nothing  for  a  de¬ 
fensive  campaign,  much  less  for  an 
offensive  one.”  The  whole  people 
wanted  war,  and  a  Greek  army  corps 
in  the  field  in  the  doubtful  liour  of 
Plevna  might  have  moved  the  Greek 
frontier  forward  to  Salonika.  But 
realizing  the  hopeless  impotence  of 
Greece,  King  George  held  his  subjects 
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in,  and  the  Greek  armies  did  not  cross 
the  frontier. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  treaty  had  not  solved  the  East¬ 
ern  question.  Foreseeing  that  it  would, 
before  long,  be  reopened,  the  Greek 
Government  determined  to  arm.  In 
1882  a  law  was  passing,  enforcing  uni¬ 
versal  militai’y  service,  and  a  flotilla 
of  torpedo  boats  was  purchased.  The 
term  of  service  was  to  be  two  years  in 
the  active  army,  and  eighteen  in  the 
reserve,  which  would  give  a  “  mobiliz- 
able”  force,  it  was  hoped,  of  150,000 
men.  Before  this  new  system  had 
been  long  at  work  came  the  coup  d’etat 
in  Eastern  Boumelia.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  in  September,  1885,  both  Greece 
and  Servia  began  to  mobilize.  Turkey 
had  not  in  Europe  more  than  30,000  or 
40,000  men,  and  had  they  struck, 
might  easily  have  been  defeated — at  all 
events  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
But  the  Bill  of  1882  and  the  army 
reorganization  in  Greece  had  not  after 
all  produced  an  army.  The  soldiers 
were  wanting  ;  for,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  of  the  country,  the 
privates  had  been  sent  on  furlough, 
and  practically  only  cadres  of  ofticers 
had  been  maintained.  However,  the 
whole  male  population  of  Greece  vol¬ 
unteered.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
to  arm,  clothe,  and  equip  the  volun¬ 
teers,  and  declare  war.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  arms,  clothing,  and  equipments 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  arsenals. 
The  Greek  army  took  eight  months  in¬ 
stead  of  eight  days  to  mobilize,  and 
then  could  collect  only  40,000  men,  in 
place  of  the  nominal  75,000,  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier.  And  meantime 
Turkey  had  echeloned  200,000  soldiers 
along  the  Servian  and  Thessalian  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  the  Powers  had  intervened 
against  Greece,  in  spite  of  Greece’s 
l)rotest  that  she  only  wanted  Elassona, 
Metzovo,  and  Janina,  which  were  hers 
by  the  Protocol  of  Berlin. 

The  Greek  generals  reported  abso¬ 
lutely  against  lighting  ;  the  reserves, 
after  the  flrst  flush  of  enthusiasm  had 
died  away,  did  not  come  forward  free¬ 
ly,  and  the  Powers  closely  blockaded 
the  coast.  It  was  the  best  thing  for 
Greece  that  could  have  happened  — 
short  of  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
her  wishes — since  her  Ministers,  by 


bowing  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
Powers,  were  enabled  to  avoid  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  Turkey,  which  could  only  have 
issued  in  defeat  for  Greece.  There 
was  a  little  burning  of  powder,  mean¬ 
while,  on  the  Thessalian  frontier,  in 
which  the  Greeks  had  much  the  worst 
of  matters.  On  31st  May,  1880,  Greece 
demobilized. 

Twice,  then,  within  seven  years  had 
Greece  failed  to  carry  out  her  laudable 
policy  of  freeing  captive  Hellas,  be¬ 
cause  she  lacked  material  force.  On 
each  occasion  she  found  that  her  army 
was  no  army,  her  arsenals  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  empty,  and  that  her  mobili¬ 
zation  scheme  was  hopelessly  slow.  On 
each  occasion  she  lost  a  magnificent  op¬ 
portunity.  If  the  Greeks  had  had  any 
backbone  in  them,  they  would  have  sat 
down  to  provide  a  strong  army  and  to 
remedy  defects  of  organization.  Be¬ 
tween  1880  and  1807  they  have  had 
eleven  yeais,  a  period  quite  long  enough 
to  eliminate  the  older  and  more  in¬ 
capable  officers,  to  train  a  respectable 
force  of  privates,  and  to  fill  magazines 
and  stores.  But  they  have  done  none 
of  these  things.  And  then  in  1897 
they  have  blundered  into  a  hopeless 
war. 

The  quality  of  the  army  was  in  no 
way  improved  between  188G  and  1807  : 
indeed,  if  anything,  it  deteriorated. 
It  was  corrupted  by  politics.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  Greek  Prime  Ministers,  M. 
Delyannis  and  M.  Tricoupis,  overthrew 
discipline  and  overrode  orders.  The 
King  was  the  nominal  head  and  com¬ 
mander,  but  by  artful  evasions  his  au¬ 
thority  was  undermined.  Each  Min¬ 
ister  had  a  train  of  political  adherents, 
generals,  colonels,  and  majors  ;  and 
commands  in  the  army  were  part  of  the 
Greek  “  spoils  system.”  The  profound 
demoralization  which  such  intermed¬ 
dling  of  the  politicians  produced  can  be 
easily  understood.  The  orders  of  the 
unhappy  King  w'ere  disobeyed  ;  the 
authority  of  politicians  was  substitut¬ 
ed,  till  finally,  as  we  should  expect, 
even  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being  found  himself  flouted.  In  1894 
M.  Tricoupis  removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  6th  Chasseurs  at  Larissa 
a  certain  colonel,  says  M.  Couiteas,* 
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and  sent  an  officer  to  replace  him. 
With  insolent  insubordination  the  de¬ 
posed  colonel  said  to  his  siipplanter, 
when  the  latter  arrived,  suis, 

j'y  rested  and  refused  to  go.  M.  Tri- 
coupis  actually  passed  over  this  glaring 
act  of  disobedience,  and  beamed  on  the 
offender — outwardly  at  least.  The  err¬ 
ing  colonel  was  not  got  rid  of  till  some 
months  later,  when  he  was  given  an¬ 
other  appointment.  And  then  comes 
M.  Del>annis  back  to  power,  and  the 
offender  is  reinstated  in  Iris  command 
at  Larissa  ! 

In  1890  there  were  other  instances 
to  show  the  discipline  of  the  Greek 
army.  On  18th  February  there  was 
one  of  the  periodical  crises  at  Athens, 
and  all  the  troops  were  confined  to  bar¬ 
racks.  Their  officers,  however,  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  order,  and  captains  and 
lieutenants  of  the  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers  had  a  little/rncns  near  the  palace, 
and  in  the  actual  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  King.  The  engineers  were  well- 
disposed  toward  the  Royal  Family,  and 
therefore  an  aide-de  camp  of  the  War 
Minister  ordered  them  off.  On  this,  a 
colonel  of  artillery  appeared  and  asked 
what  the  aide-de-camp  was  doing  out 
of  barracks.  The  aide  de-camp  ordered 
the  colonel  to  withdraw  in  the  name  of 
the  War  Minister  :  the  colonel  refused 
saying,  “  1  only  take  my  orders  from 
the  King.”  And  this  in  poor  King 
George’s  presence  ! 

Even  more  disastrous  were  the  job¬ 
bery  and  peculation  which,  according 
to  M.  Couiteas,  prevailed  in  all  ranks. 
Captains  embezzled  the  pay  of  their 
companies  and  passed  unpunished  so 
long  as  their  political  friends  were  in 
power.  The  conscription  was  shame¬ 
fully  evaded  by  those  who  had  money 
to  bribe  or  friends  to  vote.  “  The  law 
of  1882  filled  the  ranks  and  augmented 
the  army  :  the  want  of  funds,  favorit¬ 
ism  and  exemptions  decimated  it.  .  .  . 
Discipline  could  not  resist  the  conta¬ 
gion.”  People  of  high  family  stooped 
to  the  most  dishonorable  expedients  to 
avoid  military  service.  An  eye  rubbed 
with  tobacco  juice  was  enough  to  physi¬ 
cally  incapacitate  a  conscript.  Absence 
on  leave  in  bad  health  was  counted  as 
service,  and,  says  an  ironical  observer, 
‘‘  Hercules  could  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  get  leave  of  absence  for  ill- 
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health.”  In  fact,  the  state  of  things 
was  even  in  1895  much  as  in  18(>3, 
when,  Finlay  tells  us,  pay  was  drawn 
for  1160  men  in  a  certain  battalion, 
though  there  were  only  410  men  with 
the  colors,  and  when  one  regiment 
actually  paraded  in  the  streets  of  Ath¬ 
ens  with  five  officers,  ten  sergeant- 
majors,  twelve  sergeants,  eleven  cor¬ 
porals,  and  seven  privates.  This  beats 
even  Nicaragua. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  how  can 
we  wonder  at  the  complete  collapse  of 
Greece?  Untrained  levies  can  never 
hope  to  face  with  success  the  stolid, 
unflinching  courage  of  the  Turks,  the 
only  race  perhaps  in  Euroiie  which 
feels  the  true  gaiuUum  cerlaminis.  At 
Plevna,  as  we  all  know,  the  Ottoman 
showed  himself  quite  able  to  face  the 
Russian  infantry — judged  by  General 
Gordon  to  be  among  the  bravest,  if  not 
the  bravest,  in  the  world.  An  army 
without  discipline  is  liable  to  go  to 
pieces  at  the  slightest  check.  We  have 
seen  this  once  at  least  already  at  Bull 
Run.  when,  after  attacking  with  vigor, 
bravery,  and  dash,  men  of  our  own 
race  suddenly  bolted  ignominiously. 
And  yet,  the  privates  who  ran  on  that 
terrible  day  were  afterward  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  heroic  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  On  many  a  bloody  field  they 
showed  that  they  were  no  cowards. 
Two  conditions  are  necessary,  says  xMr. 
Ropes  in  his  criticism  of  this  battle,  if 
the  raw  soldier  is  to  fight  well.  He 
must  be  brought  upon  the  field  in  good 
order  and  condition,  and  “  he  must 
have  no  cause  to  distrust  the  skill  of 
his  commanders.”  We  know  that  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Greeks  both  conditions 
were  lacking. 

The  distressing  feature  to  the  Phil- 
Hellene  is  that  on  no  occasion  as  yet 
have  the  Greeks  shown  heroism  or 
stomach  for  the  fight.  At  Bull  Run 
the  Northerners  lost  11  per  cent,  of 
their  force  before  they  made  their 
“  strategic  movement  to  the  rear.” 
In  the  fighting  at-the  Milona  pass  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  fallen  back  with  a 
loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  At  Pher- 
sala,  again,  they  retired  without  losing 
heavily.  In  this  war  they  have  dis¬ 
played  all  the  mismanagement  which 
characterized  the  French  conduct  of 
the  1870-71  campaign,  and  little  of  the 
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passionate  devotion,  the  recollection  of 
which  tempers  the  Frenchman’s  shame 
and  sorrow  for  the  events  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  year.  No  Greek  Marguerite  has 
ridden  to  death,  and  compelled  from  his 
adversaries  the  cry  of  Ah!  les  braves 
gens  1'^  “Defeat  is  great,  death  and 
dismay  are  great,”  sings  the  poet,  but 
surely  not  such  a  defeat,  such  a  dis¬ 
may  as  this.  The  pity  is  that  Greece 
has  not  realized  what  Europe  and  what 
her  udmireis  demand  of  her.  Had  her 
soldiers  fallen  gloriously  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  thousand  in  stubborn  fight  at 
Larissa  or  Phersala,  though  she  had 
lost  all  she  would  have  won  the  world’s 
respect.  “  Italy,”  says  Bandiera, 
“  will  never  live  till  Italians  have 
learned  to  die.”  Greece,  too,  must 
realize  this  hard  truth.  If  others  are 
to  give  their  lives  for  her,  she  must  be 
unsparing  of  her  own  sons. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  matter  for 
jeers.  A  chivalrous  nation  will  not 
taunt  the  fallen,  but  the  welfare  of 
Greece  is  dear  to  most  reflecting  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  the  criticism  of  a  candid 
friend,  however  ill-received,  will  be 
salutary.  Before  Greece  can  aspire  to 
that  empire  on  which  her  affections  are 
fixed  she  must  purge  herself.  Four 
lessons  already  she  has  had,  in  1854, 
1878,  1886,  and  1897.  If  she  neglect¬ 
ed  the  teaching  of  the  first  three,  will 
she  heed  the  last?  Will  she  under¬ 
stand  that  right  without  force  at  its 
back  is  helpless?  Will  she  abandon 
her  shiftless,  dishonorable  ways  ?  Will 
she  reform  and  reorganize  her  army  ? 
And  last,  but  not  least,  will  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  permit  her  to  do  all  this  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Greek  nation  is  such  as  to 
dim  one’s  hopes  of  the  future,  as  it  has 
first  and  foremost  contributed  to  the 
disasters  of  to-day.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  the  individual  Greek  is  so 
unpopular  among  our  naval  officers 
who  liave  been  much  in  the  Levant.  I 
imagine  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  his  want  of  truthfulness  and 
of  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor. 
This  is  seen  in  the  corruption  of  which 
I  have  given  instances,  and  in  the 
venality  of  Greek  politics.  Centuries 
ago  Polybius  wrote  of  the  Greeks  of  his 
day  :  “  Their  public  men  cannot  keep 
their  faith,  though  they  be  trusted 


only  with  a  talent  in  the  presence  of 
twenty  witnesses,  and  though  they  sign 
and  seal  ten  solemn  declarations.” 
Their  bad  faith  in  the  matter  of  their 
debt  has  brought  upon  them  the  cruel¬ 
lest  punishment  by  alienating  Germany 
and  estranging  France.  Their  weak, 
treacherous,  underhand  diplomacy  has 
produced  a  general  distrust  of  their 
promises.  They  have  given  their  whole 
mind  to  petty  politics,  and  over-edu¬ 
cated  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  till 
to-day,  as  a  Greek  said  sadly  to  Miss 
Armstrong,  “  We  produce  nothing  but 
writers  and  professors  in  Greece.” 
They  have  thrown  up  no  really  able 
man  in  all  their  sixty  years  or  more  of 
freedom.  Writers,  professors,  educa¬ 
tion,  all  are  good  in  their  way,  but  the 
fate  of  Greece  warns  us  that  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  universal  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  good  citizen.  Like 
England,  Greece  has  forgotten  that 
education  of  character  is  the  essential 
complement  of  education  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.  The  sense  of  duty,  said  Finlay, 
forty  years  ago,  is  wanting  in  the 
Greeks.  The  sense  of  duty  would 
steady  their  instability,  temper  the 
turbulence  of  their  politics,  and  favor 
public  morality.  If  instead  of  having 
more  lycees  per  thousand  inhabitants 
than  any  other  si  ate  of  Europe — except 
Germany— they  had  paid  their  debts, 
how'  much  better  their  position  would 
have  been  to-day.  Honesty  is  some¬ 
times,  after  all,  the  best  policy. 

Another  contributing  cause  to  the 
Greek  defeat  has  been  the  weakness  of 
the  present  frontier.  The  line  runs  in 
the  north  of  Thessaly  along  the  hill 
crests,  but  these  crests  are  commanded 
by  higher  ranges  in  Turkish  territory, 
and  within  gunshot.  Thus  the  Turks 
could  mass  their  artillery  ready  to 
strike  ;  they  could  see  from  their  look¬ 
out  points  every  movement  of  the 
Greeks,  while  their  own  dispositions 
were  veiled  from  the  enemy.  The 
wedge  of  territory  in  which  stands 
Elassona  enabled  them  to  menace 
Larissa  and  Trikhala  at  once.  By  the 
13th  Protocol  of  the  Berlin  Congress 
and  by  the  frontier  proposed  in  1880, 
all  this  territory  and  the  crests  of  the 
higher  range  would  have  been  Greek. 
In  that  case  the  frontier  might  have 
been  defended  with  far  greater  success. 
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The  numerical  strength  of  the  Turks, 
however,  enabled  them  to  rtttack,  and 
in  war  the  assailant  generally  beats  the 
defender,  because  the  first  can  make 
his  own  plans  and  attack  at  any  one 
point,  whereas  the  second,  unless  he 
happen  exactly  to  divine  the  assailant’s 
plans,  must  be  prepared  at  every  point. 
As  in  1885,  the  tardiness  of  the  Greek 
mobilization  lost  Greece  her  opportu¬ 
nity.  Had  she  been  ready  with  even 
80,000  men  early  in  March,  before  the 
Turkish  concentration  was  half  com¬ 
pleted,  she  might  have  reached  Saloni¬ 
ka  without  a  battle,  though  remember¬ 
ing  the  raw,  undisciplined  character  of 
her  army  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  not  have  been  badly  beaten  in  the 
end.  Still,  her  army  once  at  Salonika, 
the  powder  mine  in  the  Balkans  would 
have  exploded  :  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
would  probably  have  joined  in  the 
fray  :  Macedonia  would  have  risen,  and 
the  task  of  the  Turks  would  have  been 
rendered  infinitely  more  difticult.  It 
is  said  that  Russia  has  held  down  Mace¬ 
donia  by  her  influence,  but  vniting,  as 
I  hope  without  bias,  I  cannot  forget 
that  in  1853-54  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
failed  to  rise  when  Greece  was  march¬ 
ing  to  their  rescue,  and  when  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Russia  was  certainly  exerted  in 
her  favor.  Is  it  after  all  so  certain  that 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  wish  for 
union  with  Greece?  Or  have  centuries 
of  Turkish  ciuelty  and  oppression  de¬ 
prived  them  of  all  courage  ? 

The  Greek  reserves  were  called  out 
on  4th  March  :  a  day  earlier  the  Turks 
had  begun  their  concentration  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier.  Before  the  end 
of  March,  according  to  perfectly  trust¬ 
worthy  correspondents,  Turkey  had 
135,000  in  line  on  the  frontier.  The 
Greek  mobilization — including  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  army — should  have  produced 
about  170,000  men  :  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  than  60,000  or  70,000  men  at  the 
outside  with  the  colors,  and  of  these  at 
least  10,000  were  in  Epirus,  so  that 
probably  a  bare  50,000  men  represent¬ 
ed  the  army  in  Thessaly.  As  in  1885, 
the  arsenals  were  empty  :  shells,  am¬ 
munition,  rifles,  uniforms,  equipments 
were  wanting  to  enable  the  reservists 
promptly  to  take  the  field.  The  nu¬ 
merical  weakness  of  the  Greek  force 
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had  no  compensations.  The  men,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  not  well-trained  or 
well-handled.  In  artillery,  by  far  the 
most  important  arm,  the  Greeks  were 
grievously  outnumbered.  Their  whole 
force  of  guns  was  only  120,  whereas 
each  Turkish  army  corps  has  234. 
Though  the  Turkish  artillery  has  not 
succeeded  in  inflicting  heavy  losses  on 
the  Greeks,  it  has  done  its  work  well, 
since  its  fire  has  demoralized  the  Greek 
infantry.  To  be  subjected  to  a  heavy 
shell  or  shrapnel  fire  must  always  be  a 
severe  trial  to  the  nerves — especially 
when  the  soldier  has  not  the  moral 
support  of  artillery  on  his  own  side, 
and  when  he  is  not  thoroughly  disci¬ 
plined.  In  the  initial  artillery  duel 
the  Turks  have  invariably  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Again,  the  Greek  infantry  were  bad¬ 
ly  armed.  The  old  Gras  single-loader 
which  they  carried  is  inferior  to  the 
Martini-IIenri  and  still  more  inferior 
to  the  Mauser  magazine-rille.  The 
range  is  shorter  ;  the  shooting  less  ac¬ 
curate  ;  the  cartridges  much  heavier. 
Of  cavalry  the  Greek  army  has  next  to 
none.  On  the  peace-footing  it  nomi¬ 
nally  possessed  1600  oflficers  and  troop¬ 
ers,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  in  fact 
so  many  men  were  with  the  colors.  In 
the  first  period  of  the  war,  when  the 
fighting  was  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  this  lack  of  mount¬ 
ed  men  did  not  influence  the  course  of 
the  struggle,  but  when  the  Greeks  had 
been  driven  back  on  Phersala,  they 
were  unable  to  reconnoitre  or  obtain 
information  of  their  enemy’s  move¬ 
ments,  and  were  condemned  to  grope 
blindly  in  the  dark. 

Not  less  serious  was  their  want  of  an 
organized  commissariat  and  train.  The 
troops  have  been  wretchedly  supplied 
with  food,  both  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
The  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Pen- 
tepigadia  were  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  anything  to  eat  ;  and  ammu¬ 
nition  failed  them  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  At  Arta,  The  Daily  Mail 
tells  us,  the  soldiers  broke  into  the 
bakers’  shops,  and  their  colonel  came 
down  and  made  appealing  speeches  to 
them,  by  way  of  satisfying  their  hun¬ 
ger.  Lee’s  army  in  the  American  Civil 
War  did,  indeed,  manage  to  subsist  al¬ 
most  without  food  for^days  and  weeks 
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— without  food,  that  is  to  say,  supplied 
by  the  commissariat.  But  then  this 
army  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
not  of  raw  recruits.  On  the  Turkish 
side  Mr.  Steevens  waxes  quite  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  to  the  excellence  of  Edhem 
Pasha’s  train.  The  Turkish  army  has 
been  reorganized  by  Germans,  whose 
methodic  foresight  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  have  led  them  very  rightly  to 
attach  enormous  importance  to  the 
train  and  commissariat.  An  army 
nowadays  must  be  regularly  fed,"  and 
to  ensure  the  regular  and  orderly  trans¬ 
mission  of  supplies  to  the  fro7it,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  organization  is  necessary,  which 
makes  no  show  in  peace.  Greece,  being 
a  desperately  poor  country,  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  solid  for  the  showy  ;  but  Eng¬ 
land  can  throw  no  stones  at  her  so  long 
as  tho  Crimean  War  is  remembered. 

The  utter  impotence  of  the  Greek 
fleet  has  been  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  war.  Composed  of  three  good, 
though  small,  battleships,  and  a  dozen 
effective  torpedo  boats,  with  a  disci¬ 
pline  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Greek 
army — it  has  only  made  mistakes. 
From  the  first  it  has  had  the  command 
of  the  sea,  as  the  Turkish  ironclads 
have  prudently  kept  within  the  friend¬ 
ly  shelter  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Olreek  bombardments  of  Prevesa,  Kate¬ 
rina,  and  Platamona,  have  been  result¬ 
less  ;  for  a  poor  navy  they  were  almost 
criminal,  since  in  them  valuable  am¬ 
munition  has  been  wasted,  which 
Greece  might  not  be  able  (o  replace. 
To  strike  hard  and  decisive  blows  an 
expeditionary  force  will  always  be  re¬ 
quired,  for  ironclads  cannot,  like  some 
of  the  ships  created  by  Jules  Verne’s 
fancy,  act  upon  dry  land.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  Turkish  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  should  have  been  aimed  at 
in  any  naval  operations  undertaken. 
These  could  have  been  menaced  at 
three  points — Salonika,  Kavala,  and 
Dedcagatch.  Salonika  was,  perhaps, 
open  to  an  attack  in  force  early  in 
March,  but  the  defences  were  greatly 
strengthened  before  the  war  began,  and 
could  latterly  defy  any  bombardment. 
At  Kavala  Bay  the  Salonika- Constan¬ 
tinople  railway  comes  down  to  the  sea  ; 
the  ridge,  however,  above  the  railway, 
gives  very  fine  positions  for  artillery, 
which  could  attack  the  ironclads  with 


a  plunging  fire.  At  Dedeagatch  it  is 
much  the  same. 

A  force  of  troops— at  least  10,000 
strong — if  landed  at  other  points  might 
have  cut  the  railway  and  fatally  ham¬ 
pered  Edhem  Pasha.  Sea- power  gives 
great  mobility,  and  enables  the  pre¬ 
dominant  navy  to  threaten  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  at  once.  The  mere  menace  of 
10,000  men  held  ready  in  transports 
must  have  compelled  the  Turks  to  con¬ 
centrate  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
for  the  protection  of  tho  railway,  and 
so  must,  at  the  outset,  have  diminished 
their  army  on  the  Greek  frontier.  The 
question  for  Greece  was.  Could  she 
spare  the  men  ?  The  position  was 
much  the  sa  ne  as  in  1795,  when  Nel¬ 
son  urged  the  Austrians  to  detach  a 
force,  which  was  to  be  transported  in 
British  ships,  and  which  was  to  seize  a 
point  on  the  French  line  of  communi¬ 
cations.  This  plan,  says  Captain  Ma¬ 
han,  was  not  really  practicable.  “  Re¬ 
treat  and  embarkation  under  cover  of 
the  guns  of  a  squadron,  when  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  are  too  critical  to  be 
hazarded  for  less  than  the  greatest 
ends.”  With  an  ill-disciplined  army 
the  operation  would  probably  entail  de¬ 
feat  and  disaster.  Yet  in  war  risks 
must  always  be  run,  and  considering 
what  Greece  stood  to  gain,  if  success¬ 
ful,  how  hopeless  was  her  situation  if 
she  did  not  make  some  such  attempt, 
it  seems  that  the  risk  might  have  been 
run. 

The  men  needed  could  not  have  been 
diverted  from  Thessaly,  but  they  might 
have  been  drawn  from  Epirus,  where 
by  all  accounts  there  are  10,000  Greek 
soldiers  and  irregulars.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  the  Greeks  expect¬ 
ed  to  gain  by  their  advance  on  Janina. 
By  operating  with  a  weak  army  on  two 
fronts  they  ensured  their  own  defeat. 
Epirus  might  have  been  conquered  in 
Thessaly  or  at  Kavala,  if  it  was  to  bo 
conquered  at  all.  Ilad  Arta  been 
strongly  garrisoned  and  defended  with 
earthworks,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Turks,  who  in  this  direction  have  dis¬ 
played  little  energy  or  enterprise,  would 
have  gone  far.  The  range  of  Pindus 
would  have  effectually  prevented  them 
from  menacing  the  Greek  left  in  Thes¬ 
saly.  The  country  is  so  wild  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  passes  are  so  bad,  that 
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they  could  not  well  have  forced  their 
way  to  Lamia  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
Greek  army. 

It  is  possible  that  Greece  was  not 
permitted  by  the  Powers  to  attempt 
any  such  operations  on  the  Turkish 
sea-board  ;  and  it  is  certainly  signifi¬ 
cant  that  as  soon  as  the  Greek  fleet 
moved  toward  Salonika,  Italian  and 
French  warships  appeared  on  the  scene. 
It  is  known  that  for  years  Greece  has 
been  meditating  a  maritime  attack  on 
Turkey,  since  Mr.  Bickford-Smith,  in 
his  work  on  Greece,  written  in  1893, 
tells  us  that  the  Greek  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  landing  at  Dedeagatch  and 
a  march  on  Constantinople. 

The  Greeks  have  been  urged  by  their 
supporters  in  England  to  fight  on,  and 
— in  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards — to 
harass  the  Turks  by  a  protracted  gueril¬ 
la  warfare.  Unfortunately,  the  Turks 
would  meantime  be  advancing  with 
leisurely  but  irresistible  steps  on  Ath¬ 
ens  ;  and,  it  should  be  noted,  that  there 
is  no  manner  of  war  which  so  embit¬ 
ters  the  combatants  as  a  guerilla  strug¬ 
gle.  The  Germans  in  1870  were  as 
merciless  to  the  Francs  tireurs  as  Na¬ 
poleon  in  his  day  was  to  the  Spanish 
bands  he  captured.  The  Turks  would 
not  be  likely  to  spare  Greece  under 
such  conditions.  Moreover,  the  Span¬ 
iards  through  a  great  part  of  their  war 
had  the  solid  support  of  a  British  army 
and  of  British  gold.  For  lighting 
cartridges  are  wanted,  and  these  cost 
money.  Greece  is  already  out  of  am- 
munitiou,  and  in  the  most  desperate 
financial  straits.  I  cannot  see  where 
she  is  to  get  even  powder  and  bullets. 
The  Greeks  were  not  likely  to  further 
their  cause  by  protracting  the  war,  with 
an  empty  exchequer  and  a  hopelessly 
disorganized  army. 

The  Powers  have  intervened  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  war,  and  to  impose  terms 
of  peace  on  both  combatants.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  England  that  Greece 
should  be  strong,  for  a  strong  Greece, 
side  by  side  with  a  strong  Servia  and  a 
strong  Bulgaria,  would  be  a  sure  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  advance  of  Slavdom. 
Nor  need  we  be  deeply  concerned  about 
doing  the  Turks  what  is — ironically,  I 
suppose — described  as  “  injustice,”  by 
forbidding  them  to  extort  the  cession 
of  Thessaly,  the  surrender  of  the  Greek 
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fleet,  and  a  great  indemnity.  “  Jus¬ 
tice”  has  still  to  be  done  for  the  Arme¬ 
nian  atrocities,  and  this  nation,  whose 
will  was  flouted  by  the  Sultan,  can  now 
show  him  that  it  has  a  long  memory 
and  a  strong  arm.  The  reversion  of 
Thessaly  from  the  Cross  to  the  Cres¬ 
cent  is  impossible,  and  would  be  an  in¬ 
tolerable  shame  to  Europe.  A  slight 
rectification  of  the  frontier  is  the  most 
that  can  bo  permitted.  A  large  in¬ 
demnity  simply  means  a  payment  by 
Greece  to  Russia,  for  if  anything  is  cer¬ 
tain,  it  is  that  Russia  would  at  once 
claim  the  arrears  of  the  debt  which 
Turkey  owes  her.  The  most  that 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Powers  should 
be  the  payment  by  Greece  of  Turkey’s 
bare  expenses  in  the  campaign.  The 
transfer  of  the  Greek  fleet  to  Turkey 
would  mean  a  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  tbe  German  navy,  and,  as 
such,  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  to  our  disadvantage.  If  the 
Powers  could  in  1878  deprive  Russia  of 
her  spoils,  they  can  to-day  act  in  the 
same  way  toward  Turkey,  and  with  far 
greater  justification.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  weakness  of  Greece, 
since  they  gave  her  so  confined  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  so  weak  a  frontier.  They  are 
responsible,  in  part,  at  least,  for  her 
defeat,  since  they  have  localized  the 
struggle. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  occupation  of 
Thessaly,  as  a  security  for  payment,  it 
should  be  a  joint  occupation  by  the 
Powers.  In  this  way  the  Turks  would 
be  protected  against  any  sudden  or 
treacherous  attack  by  Greece  in  the 
near  future.  But  let  us  hope  that  the 
Hellenes  have  learned  at  last  the  les¬ 
son,  “  Recta  anirni primum  debuit  esse 
via;’'  and  that  they  will  reform  at 
once  their  diplomacy  and  their  admin¬ 
istration.  Adversity  is  a  cruel  school¬ 
mistress  :  if  it  purges  them  of  their 
turbulence  and  corruption  this  war  will 
have  been  not  without  profit  to  them. 
They  must,  however,  for  at  least  a  gen¬ 
eration,  be  condemned  to  impotence  as 
the  result  of  their  heedless  precipi¬ 
tancy.  High  aspirations  do  not,  un¬ 
fortunately,  compensate  for  the  total 
lack  of  material  strength  in  this  world 
of  ours,  much  less  when  men  do  not 
live  up  to  them. — National  Review. 
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Eulogists  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  do  not  weary  of  recounting 
“  tlie  fairy  tales  of  science”  belonging 
to  this  wonderful  threescore  years,  and 
they  almost  unanimously  attribute 
Progress  to  Invention.  In  steamships 
and  railways,  in  telegraphs  and  free 
postal  communication,  in  mechanical 
contrivance  and  cheap  food,  in  extend¬ 
ed  education  and  the  multiplication  of 
books,  they  see  the  causes  of  spreading 
civilization.  But  it  is  worth  asking  if 
a  deeper  and,  as  I  hope  to  show,  far 
more  instructive  reason  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  forces  now  brought  into 
action  have  been  latent  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time  :  many  only  half-latent 
for  several  generations  precedent  to 
1887.  The  most  wonderful  thing  was 
that  England  at  this  particular  period 
produced  a  breed  of  men  so  distin¬ 
guished  by  courage,  energy,  and  perse¬ 
verance  that  they  developed  and  bent 
to  their  will  powers  that  others  had 
only  trifled  with.  If  any  one  were  so 
foolish  as  to  question  the  fact  that  war 
stimulates  and  braces  a  nation,  there  is 
no  answer  more  adequate  than  the  story 
of  ’37.  The  men  advancing  to  their 
prime  in  that  year  were  singularly  for¬ 
tunate.  Begotten  in  the  stress  of  the 
great  conflict  ended  at  Waterloo,  the 
fiery  energies  with  which  their  fathers 
endowed  them  were  exercised  in  peace, 
and  the  valor  that  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  shone  in  battle,  won 
its  victories  in  subduing  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  carrying  out  ideas  in  the 
teeth  of  hostile  and  ignorant  majorities. 
The  most  precious  heritage  left  by  the 
War  was  the  undaunted  spirit,  the  pride 
and  confidence  of  this  matchless  brood. 

Absolutely  plain  is  the  fact  that,  if 
the  nation  had  at  the  time  been  der 
pressed  by  defeat,  instead  of  elated  by 
victory,  so  far  from  leading  the  van,  it 
was  more  likely  to  have  fallen  into  the 
rear.  Carlyle  said,  not  without  reason, 
that  England  was  “  dying  of  inanition” 
— was  “  sitting  enchanted,  the  poor  en¬ 
chanted  that  they  could  not  work,  the 
rich  enchanted  that  they  could  not  en¬ 
joy.”  The  heavy  depression  under 


which  commerce  labored  in  and  about 
’25  had  been  partially  relieved  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bountiful  harvests  in  ’32,  ’33, 
and  ’34  ;  but  the  stormy  and  miserable 
’30  had  made  things  as  bad  as  before. 
Our  eyes  are  apt  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  merely  picturesque  view  of  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  that  time  :  the  stage-coach,  at 
its  break-neck  eleven  miles  an  hour, 
hurrying  off  from  the  “Bull  and  Gate,” 
or  rattling  up  to  the  “  Swan,”  the 
drivers  and  guards  and  ostlers,  the  fine 
old  inns  with  landlords  and  landladies 
descended  from  those  of  Fielding,  the 
fashionable  ladies  with  their  poke 
bonnets  and  bunchy  petticoats,  the 
bucks  and  dandies  with  candle-wick 
hair  and  flashy  waistcoats.  But  there 
was  a  species  of  journeying  much  more 
eloquent  of  the  true  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  few  years  before,  William  Cob- 
bett  had  written  in  his  Rural  Rides : — 
“  Ten  large  ships  have  gone  this  spring 
with  their  fugitives  from  the  fangs  of 
taxation.”  And  1  know  of  one  old 
man,  still  alive  though  close  on  ninety, 
whose  regukar  business  sixty  years  ago 
was  that  of  carting  emigrants  to  the 
seaports  :  a  long  journey  it  was,  for  it 
took  him  ten  days,  with  his  heavy  load, 
to  get  from  Yetholm  in  Roxburghshire 
to  Glasgow.  Statistics  amply  bear  out 
the  tradition.  Between  ’37  and  ’50  the 
gross  increase  of  population  in  England, 
that  is  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
was  3,047,000  ;  but  the  net  increase 
was  only  1,512,000,  because  no  fewer 
than  2,135,000  had  emigrated.  Most 
of  these  exiles  ceased  to  be  subjects  of 
the  Queen.  The  United  States,  then 
keen  to  attract  settlers,  had  begun  the 
excellent  practice  of  giving  the  new¬ 
comers  a  grant  of  land,  and  England 
had  not  yet  learned  to  allure  settlers  to 
her  Colonies  by  a  similar  plan.  “  Those 
villainous  Colonies,”  as  Cobbett  termed 
them,  had  a  certain  convenience  as 
shoots  for  human  refuse,  and  that  was 
all.  Captain  Cook  gave  Botany  Bay 
its  name  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
its  flowers,  and  no  better  use  for  it  was 
found  than  as  a  Convict  Settlement  ! 
The  Queen,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
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reign,  had  only  200,000  subjects  in  all 
Australasia,  whereas  the  population  of 
Sydney  alone  is  now  361,000. 

By  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  this 
exodus  we  shall  see  why  England  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  “dying  of  inanition.” 
Historiajis  looking  back  on  the  centu¬ 
ries  draw  the  conclusion  that,  by  a  sort 
of  right  instinct  rather  than  clear  in¬ 
sight,  the  root  of  English  policy  is  a  de¬ 
termination  to  hold  command  of  the 
sea.  For  that  the  Elizabethans  fought 
Spain  ;  and,  when  Spain  lost,  she  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  ranks  of  first-rate 
nations.  Holland  next  disputed  the 
pretension,  and  Holland,  too,  had  to 
recede.  Our  final  dispute  was  .with 
France,  and  the  victories  of  Nelson 
established  our  pre-eminence.  But 
though  “position”  had  been  played 
for  and  won  in  the  Great  Game,  no 
one  knew  exactly  how  it  w^as  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  ’37.  The  visible  and  palpable 
results  of  the  long  conflict  were  an  ap¬ 
parent  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  the 
increase  of  taxation  and  the  public  debt, 
and  the  disorganization  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  During  the  first  two  Vic¬ 
torian  decades,  population  grew  very 
slowly  ;  but  there  had  been  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  there  were,  to  put  it  plainly, 
“  more  dogs  than  there  were  bones 
for.”  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  bad 
harvest  of  1809  that  England  could  no 
longer  export  foodstuffs,  as  she  had 
done  up  to  1795  ;  a  greater  multitude 
had  been  called  into  existence  than  her 
internal  resources  could  feed.  Starva¬ 
tion,  approaching  to  actual  famine,  was 
the  primary  cause  of  discontent.  How 
did  the  poor  of  town  and  country  live 
in  ’12,  when  wheat  sold  atone  hundred 
and  fifty-five  shillings  the  quarter? 
On  and  off  for  the  next  forty  years  they 
hovered  on  the  verge  of  want.  As  late 
as  ’47  the  Queen  wrote  : — “  The  price 
of  bread  is  of  an  unparalleled  height” 
(wheat  was  one  hundred  and  two  shil¬ 
lings  the  quarter)  ;  “  we  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  every  one  to  a  pound 
per  day,  and  only  secondary  flour  to  be 
used  in  the  Royal  kitchen.”  If  this 
was  so  in  the  palace,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  the  eottage  ?  Sheer  hunger 
was  a  potent  stimulant  of  emigration. 

Scarcity  of  work  was  another.  Under 
the  old  Poor  Law  the  laboring  classes 
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multiplied  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  and 
consequently,  high  as  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions  might  rise,  supply  so  largely  ex¬ 
ceeded  demand  in  the  labor  market 
that  wages  were  very  low,  and  always 
tended  to  get  lower.  Not  yet  could 
full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  labor- 
saving  inventions  in  machinery,  because 
adequate  markets  had  not  been  opened. 
Discontent  found  expression  in  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Leagues  and  Chartisms,  in 
riots  and  rick-burnings.  More  than 
once  it  seemed  likely  that  civil  war  and 
anarchy  would  break  the  enchanter’s 
spell,  and  that  inanition  would  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  disruption  and  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  England.  Again  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  that  the  only  saving  feature  in 
the  situation  was  the  unconquerable 
spirit  bequeathed  by  a  generation  of 
fighters.  It  is  something  to  be  proud 
of,  that  the  poorest  in  England  never 
quite  lost  heart  under  difficulties.  In 
Wellington’s  hands,  those  wretched, 
ill-fed  farm  servants,  reduced  to  accei^t- 
ing  the  King’s  shilling  by  the  recruit¬ 
ing  sergeants  who  lay  in  wait  for  them 
at  the  annual  “  mop,”  where  they  broke 
bounds  once  a  year  and  drank  them¬ 
selves  wild  and  tipsy,  proved  as  good 
soldiers  as  general  could  ask,  and,  while 
the  French  had  to  be  fought,  bore  pri¬ 
vate  hardships  like  men,  and  gave 
“  Boney”  to  understand  that  he  had  to 
do  with  a  nation  united  in  reality  as 
well  as  name.  But  they  might  well  be 
forgiven  for  losing  heart  and  patience, 
when,  peace  declared,  year  after  year 
passed,  and  their  outlook  only  got 
gloomier.  They  brawled  and  clamored 
for  a  Reform  Bill  ;  but  in  ’37,  after 
five  years’  experience,  they  saw  it  could 
never  make  a  ha’porth  of  difference  to 
them,  and  they  were  ready  to  plunge 
into  any  kind  of  anarchy  on  the  off- 
chance  of  gaining  by  the  scramble. 

Food  was  dear  and  wages  low,  but 
there  was  a  still  greater  cause  of  demor¬ 
alization.  In  town  and  country  alike 
the  one-roorned  dwelling  prevailed  to 
an  incredible  extent.  What  it  meant 
may  be  understood  by  any  one  who  will 
turn  up  the  Report  of  a  Commission 
that  sat  in  the  Forties.  He  will  there 
gather  a  true  idea  of  the  cottage  homes 
of  England,  not  as  they  were  sung  by 
Felicia  Henians,  but  as  they  were  :  he 
will  learn  how  twenty-nine  people  lived 
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and  ate  and  slept  under  one  small  roof  ; 
how  a  bedroom  ten  feet  square  accom¬ 
modated  eleven  adult  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens  ;  how  mothers  bore  their  children 
on  the  bare  boards  of  bedrooms  simi¬ 
larly  crowded  ;  and  how  these  are  but 
the  rnentionable  illustrations  of  condi¬ 
tions  unspeakable.  And  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  not  exaggerate — they  min¬ 
imized.  The  tale  of  mingled  sexes,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodgers  and 
daughters  all  pigged  together,  is  one  to 
make  one  wonder,  not  at  the  many  who 
went  to  the  bad,  but  at  the  few  who 
did  not  :  even  under  these  vile  condi¬ 
tions  England  produced  a  remnant  of 
strong  men  and  wholesome  women  ! 
True,  even  they  were  exposed  to  many 
dangers  :  one  remembers  how  many 
pock-marked  faces  there  were  among 
the  elders.  With  the  kitchen  midden 
close  to  the  door — a  contemporary  writer 
asserts  that  some  of  these  middens 
rotted  there  for  centuries— without 
drainage,  with  water  drawn  from  a 
brook  into  wbich  was  tossed  the  sewage 
of  every  house  on  its  course — can  you 
wonder  that  cholera  and  typhus  epi¬ 
demics  frequently  visited  the  English 
villages?  Or  take  the  horrible  Gang 
System.  The  gang  master  left  his 
young  men  and  women  to  seek  out  for 
themselves  an  empty  barn,  where,  in¬ 
stead  of  courting  honest  and  refreshing 
sleep,  they  spent  the  night  watches  as 
misguided  youngsters  will.  1  mention 
these  things  to  show  that  if  at  the  time 
England  had  been  essentially  dejected 
or  desperate,  there  were  corrupting  and 
enfeebling  forces  at  work  in  her  system 
sufficient  to  have  drained  her  of  blood 
and  vitality. 

In  the  commercial  world  the  period 
was  one  of  difficulty  and  depression 
that  came  to  a  crisis  in  ’36  and  again  in 
'39.  Even  our  carrying  trade  seemed 
doomed  to  pass  to  the  United  States  ; 
for  it  was  still  the  era  of  wooden  ships, 
and,  if  that  had  continued,  nothing 
could  have  maintained  the  mercantile 
pre-eminence  of  a  small  country  with 
few  plantations.  No  wonder  that  ob¬ 
servers  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  material  facts  were  before 
them  ;  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
failing  to  see  that  the  energy  which 
had  carried  us  triumphantly  out  of  war 
was  to  win  victory  when  it  was  pitted 
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against  the  difficulties  of  peace.  But 
the  more  we  think  of  it  the  more  shall 
we  admire  the  men  of  the  time.  Not 
to  one  but  to  many  is  the  glory  due. 
They  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
in  trade  and  politics,  in  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  every  department  of  human  activ¬ 
ity  ;  they  came  from  hall  and  cottage 
and  rectory,  from  pit-village  and  cot¬ 
ton-weaving  town.  In  fact,  the  glory 
was  the  achievement  of  a  generation 
begotten  in  war  but  nurtured  in  peace. 

Let  us  try  to  recall  some  of  the  events 
of  ’37  that  were  to  have  such  a  mo¬ 
mentous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  Perhaps  the  most  important  were 
those  that  ushered  in  the  Age  of  Steam. 
On  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  April  Sun¬ 
day  in  that  very  year,  people  on  their 
way  to  church  stopped  to  look  at  a 
black-funnelled  little  vessel  that  went 
puffing  down  the  Bristol  Channel.  It 
was  the  Great  Western  racing  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  steamship  to 
cross  the  Atlantic — an  honor  it  did  not 
win,  since  the  Sirius  had  started  from 
Cork  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  and 
managed  to  get  into  New  York  just  a 
few  hours  before  it.  Twenty-five  years 
before,  Henry  Bell,  an  enterprising 
publican  of  Helensburgh,  had  launched 
his  Meteor  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terval  river  and  coasting  steamers  had 
grown  familiar  ;  but  these  were  small 
matters  compared  to  the  proof  that 
henceforlh  ocean  traffic  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  steam.  Two  years  later 
the  Cunard  Line  was  established  ;  and 
in  ’40  the  Britannia  carried  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  mails  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax, 
and  soon  began  that  Atlantic  racing 
which  culminated  in  ’95,  when  the 
Campania  made  the  outward  voyage  in 
five  days  nine  hours  and  eighteen  min¬ 
utes — so  far  an  unbroken  record.  No 
other  country  was  so  well  fitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  locomotive  as 
England — “  thick-studded  with  work¬ 
shops,  industrial  implements,  with  fif¬ 
teen  millions  of  workers  understood  to 
be  the  strongest,  the  cunningest,  the 
willingest  earth  ever  had.” 

Meanwhile  George  Stephenson  was 
gradually  winning  his  battle  against 
Ignorance  and  prejudice.  He  was  em¬ 
phatically  one  of  the  strong  men. 
Born  in  a  tiny  cottage  with  a  mud  floor 
and  bare  rafters,  without  a  scrap  of 
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book  learning  (for  old  Bob  coiald  not 
school  as  well  as  feed  and  clothe  his 
progeny  out  of  twelve  shillings  a  week), 
bundled  out  at  seven  to  earn  his  two¬ 
pence  a  day  by  “  herdin’  kye,”  he  grew 
up  as  strong  and  hearty,  as  stubborn 
and  withal  as  merry  a  youth  as  the 
North  Country  has  had.  Yet  we  are 
less  surpiised  by  the  success  of  the 
burly  engine  driver  at  Killingworth 
than  by  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  band  which  backed  him  through 
thick  and  thin,  in  the  teeth  of  smart 
writers,  obtuse  Parliamenteers,  and 
unscrupulous  lawyers  hired  to  raise  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way.  At  a  time  when 
canals  were  in  vogue,  Stockton  and  Dar¬ 
lington  could  not  raise  funds  to  con¬ 
struct  one  ;  yet,  what  to  a  vast  major¬ 
ity  appeared  a  mad,  hare-brained  scheme 
was  carried  through  by  English  pluck 
and  enterprise,  it  cost  some  £'<'•^,000 
to  get  a  single  Bill  through  Parliament 
— that  for  the  London  and  Biimingham 
line — in  addition  to  the  £750,000  paid 
to  the  landowners.  It  seems  to  us  now 
that  the  battle  should  have  been  won 
in  ’25,  or  at  any  rate  in  ’30,  when  the 
Rocket  carried  off  the  first  prize  at 
Rainhill  ;  but  after  that  difficulties 
enough  cropped  up  to  have  discouraged 
men  of  punier  build.  Still,  in  ’37  the 
struggle  was  practically  ended.  It  is 
true  only  one  line  had  been  laid  down 
in  Loudon— that  between  Deptford  and 
Greenwich,  “  with  a  barrel-organ  to 
play  the  passengers  in,”  and  musicians 
dressed  as  beef-eaters  to  play  them  out ; 
but  gangs  of  big-boned,  stalwai  t,  rough- 
spoken  navvies — themselves  a  proof  of 
the  vigor  of  their  time — were  plying 
mattock  and  shovel  on  this  same  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  London  line,  on  the  Mid¬ 
land,  the  Yoikand  North  Midland,  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  the  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham,  and  several  others  : 
bridging  and  boring  and  levelling  and 
cutting  and  tunnelling,  carving  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  workman’s  thoroughness 
as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 
The  coaches  were  still  running  ;  but 
old  Weller  on  the  box  and  the  guard 
with  his  horn,  the  ostlers  who  ran  out 
the  fresh  team,  the  plump  landladies 
presiding  at  the  inns,  the  pike-keepers 
on  the  roads,  and  the  bargees  on  the 
canal — all  these  felt  that  their  several 
vocations  were  about  to  go.  Steam 
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had  conquered,  or  rather  those  vigorous 
few  who  had  taken  it  in  hand  had  over¬ 
come  the  resistance  of  the  many. 

Quick  internal  communication,  a 
sure  and  speedy  means  of  ocean  traffic 
— these  were  great  factors  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  Victorian  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  others  were  needed,  and  the 
great  feature  of  that  robust  generation 
was  that  it  had  a  man  ready  for  every 
requirement.  It  was  in  this  same  won¬ 
derful  year  ’37  that  Rowland  Hill  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  pamphlet  : — Po!<t 
Office  Reform :  its  Importance  and 
Practicability.  He  met  with  an  oppo¬ 
sition  similar  to  that  encountered  by 
Stephenson.  Red  tape,  in  the  person 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  declared  the 
scheme  impracticable.  Witty  Sydney 
Smith  jibed  and  jested  at  it.  But  at 
that  time  there  were  enough  strong 
business  heads  in  England  to  see  that 
no  plan  which  could  stand  investiga¬ 
tion  should  fail  for  lack  of  support,  and 
in  ’40,  when  the  Cunarders  fiist  began 
to  run,  and  over  800  miles  of  railway 
had  been  constructed,  the  Penny  Post 
was  established.  Moreover,  in  ’36, 
Cook,  w'orking  on  independent  lines  in 
electricity,  had  invented  a  plan  for 
transmitting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
by  means  of  needles,  and  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  telegraph  wires  were  set  up  between 
Paddington  and  Slough  in  ’40.  Every 
one  of  these  contrivances  was  another 
step  toward  dispelling  the  enchantment 
of  those  15,000,000  workers. 

England  was  thus  furnished  with  a 
perfectly  new  equipment.  There  were 
new  mills  and  factories,  and  they  were 
fitted  with  new  gear  and  new  engines. 
New  roads  were  built  of  iron  for  the 
use  of  new  carriages.  On  the  ocean 
was  a  new  style  of  ship.  The  question 
was  whether  the  country  had  flexibility 
enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed 
conditions.  Until  then  the  Landed  In¬ 
terest  had  been  predominant.  It  had 
furnished  the  great  statesmen,  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  commanders,  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  representatives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Agriculture  was  the  leading  in¬ 
dustry,  the  country  gentleman  the  type 
of  English  character.  Naturally  enough, 
laws  had  been  made  to  favor  this  com¬ 
manding  section.  Possibly  there  would 
have  been  no  interference  for  some  time 
to  come  with  this  tendency  but  for  the 
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Corn  Law  of  ’15.  It  was  hasty  and  ill- 
considered.  For  a  generation  back  the 
snlferings  of  war  had  been  quietly  and 
heroically  borne,  and  now,  when  relief 
was  both  needed  and  expected,  there 
was  passed  a  measure  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  grain  till  wiieat  reached 
eighty  shillings  a  quarter.  It  led  at  the 
time  to  rioting  and  dissatisfaction,  and 
eventually  gave  birth  to  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  and  the  Free  Trade  Agi¬ 
tation.  The  practical  question  was 
whether  Trade  or  Agriculture  should 
be  more  favored  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  %Till  now  the  Squire 
had  looked  upon  himself  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  country,  but  at  this  period 
the  trader  stepped  in  and  said  : — “  You 
did  very  well  in  the  Jolly  old  times,  but 
you  cannot  work  all  this  new  machinery. 
You  cannot  even  feed  the  present  popu¬ 
lation,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
since  1795.  Give  place  to  me.  From 
oversea  I  will  bring  food  more  cheaply 
than  you  can  produce  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  will  find  work  for  all  this 
multitude.”  Thus  the  Manchester 
School  set  itself  to  oust  the  Landed 
Interest. 

Public  life  sixty  years  ago  reflected 
as  fully  as  any  other  the  energy  of  a 
generation  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
War.  The  Parliament  elected  in  ’37 
contained  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  reign.  Even  then  one 
might  have  almost  called  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  veteran.  True  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  ;  but  he  had  been  a  member  for 
live  years  and  already  had  held  office, 
first  as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  then  as  Under-Secretary  for  For¬ 
eign  Alfairs.  llis  path  to  the  Tory 
Premiership  appeared  to  be  straight 
and  easy.  No  doubt  he  would  have 
travelled  it  but  for  the  brilliant  and 
restless  rival  who  that  year  made  his 
entry  into  j)olitical  life.  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  though  four  years  older  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  a  novice  in  Parliament. 

Before  mastering  his  craft  he  had  to 
devote  himself  for  nine  years  to  a  vol¬ 
untary  apprenticeship.  It  was  in  ’37 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  and  not 
till  ’4G  did  he  step  forth  a  finished  and 
accomplished  leader,  a  sagacious  judge 
of  oj)portunity,  a  profound  strategist, 
a  leader  who  could  at  once  express  the 
ideas  of  those  he  meant  to  control  and 


“  get  home”  on  the  object  of  his  as¬ 
sault.  Parliament  had  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  those  who  excited  them¬ 
selves  over  the  Reform  Bill.  It  re¬ 
mained  very  much  what  it  was  before 
’3'^,  and  the  substantial  gains  by  the 
Tories  at  the  General  Election  of  ’37 
showed  how  Whig  enthusiasm  was  wan¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  approaching  struggle 
the  Whigs  were  less  prepared  for  it  than 
their  opponents.  Lord  Melbourne  did 
not  conceal  his  contempt  for  Free 
Trade  ;  Lord  John  Russell  temporized 
till  the  tide  ran  fully  in  its  favor  ;  even 
Macaulay  had  no  clear  utterance  on  the 
point.  It  was  outside  that  the  move¬ 
ment  gathered  force.  Neither  Cobden 
nor  Bright  was  a  M.P.  in  ’37.  But 
the  history  of  the  Reform  Act  had  shown 
the  effectiveness  of  stump  oratory  and 
popular  agitation,  and  during  these 
nine  years  in  which  Disraeli  was  mas¬ 
tering  the  technique  of  Parliament  the 
standard  of  the  Big  and  Little  Loaves 
had  been  paraded  over  all  the  land  and 
was  rallying  the  forces  of  discontent. 
They  were  strengthened  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  difficulties  of  ’38  and  ’39,  and 
by  the  heavy  depression  of  ’41-’4G, 
which  culminated  in  the  suffering  and 
high  prices  of  ’47,  and  was  accentuated 
by  the  railway  speculating  mania. 
Finally  came  that  crowning  misfortune 
the  Irish  famine,  completing  a  long 
series  of  object-lessons  on  Free  Trade. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the 
oft-told  tale  or  revive  an  ancient  con¬ 
troversy.  All  I  now  do  is  to  note  the 
fire  and  energy  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it.  Admirers  of  Lord  Beaconefield 
do  not  claim  for  him  that  he  was  great 
on  domestic  policy,  but  rather  that 
more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  England  depends  on  her  for¬ 
eign  policy,  that  this  huge  population 
crowded  on  a  little  island  demands 
markets  and  territories  beyond  the  sea 
to  keep  its  machinery  busy  and  give 
“  swarming  ground”  to  its  surplus. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  justify 
his  rebellion  against  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  incident  gave  him  a  start  and  a 
following  ;  it  eventually  carried  him  to 
a  position  in  which  his  genius  had  full 
scope.  We  juay  be  the  more  thankful 
for  that  inasmuch  as  ho  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  in  later  life  that,  as  Lord  Sal- 
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isbury  put  it  some  time  ago,  “Free 
Trade  is  the  only  fiscal  policy  that  suits 
our  peculiar  circumstances.”  Apart, 
however,  from  any  judgment  that  may 
he  formed  about  a  particular  man  the 
briefest  survey  of  the  time  shows  the 
strength  of  the  race.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  there  was  the  Duke  getting  on 
toward  seventy,  but  with  his  line  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  his  robust  judgment  un¬ 
impaired  ;  there  was  Brougham,  who 
still  had  a  good  thirty  years  of  life  be¬ 
fore  him,  though  his  activity  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  exercised  elsewhere  than  in 
politics  ;  and  there  was  the  incompar¬ 
able  Lyndhurst.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  were  Lord  Palmerston  (few  as 
yet  had  realized  his  capacity),  and  Lyt- 
ton,  the  novelist ;  and  Grote,  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  and  Molesworth,  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  Kone  can  say  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  did  not  compare  even  with  the 
inventors  and  the  merchant  imnces  of 
the  time. 

But  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  enshrined  in  its  literature 
than  in  its  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  it 
is  curious  to  note,  as  time  begins  to  de¬ 
vour  what  is  petty  and  insignificant, 
how  aptly  the  writers  fit  in  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  From  this  distance  we  can  see 
the  great  big-boned  navvies  of  George 
Stephenson  plying  mattock  and  shovel, 
and  scarce  looking  up  as  the  mail  coach 
dashes  past  on  the  adjoining  highway. 
And  in  the  realm  of  ideas  appears  the 
high  priest  of  labor  going  forth  to 
preach  “  the  perennial  nobleness  of 
work.”  In  that  very  May  when  Will¬ 
iam  IV.  was  sickening  for  death  Car¬ 
lyle  was  making  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  lecturer: — “Yellow  as  a 
guinea,  with  downcast  eyes,  broken 
speech  at  the  beginning,  and  fingers 
which  nervously  picked  at  the  desk  be¬ 
fore  him.”  Late  one  night  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  January  he  had  written  the  last 
word  of  his  French  Revolntion: — “  Ill 
stands  it  with  me  if  I  have  spoken  false¬ 
ly  ;  thine  also  it  was  to  hear  truly.” 
His  supper  of  porridge  and  milk  awaited 
him,  but  he  rushed  into  the  night  air 
to  walk  till  the  fever  of  composition  had 
cooled.  In  ’37  Carlyle  had  come  into  his 
kingdom.  He  was  forty-two,  and  his 
long  apprenticeship  was  ended.  There 
is  no  writer  more  characteristic  of  his 
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age.  Let  him  rail  against  his  contem¬ 
poraries  as  he  may,  one  sees  that  his 
pages  reflect  the  life  of  his  time,  and 
that  only.  Ho  was  not  capable  of  that 
perfect  mental  detachment  which  en¬ 
abled  his  exemplar,  Goethe,  to  view  life 
as  a  whole,  and  to  see  that  human  nature, 
alike  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength, 
is  practically  the  same  at  all  times.  To 
Goethe,  as  to  Fielding,  to  Scott,  and  to 
Shakespeare,  life  was  a  kind  of  dream 
play  of  which  he  could  be  a  dispas- 
sioued  spectator.  Vice  and  foible  were 
noted  only  as  filling  in  the  picture. 
But  Carlyle  had  not  that  characteristic 
of  the  Artist.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  consider  Sin  with  no  more  in¬ 
dignation  than  Virtue,  with  only  an 
intelligent  curiosity  Jis  to  its  effect  on 
the  drama.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  for¬ 
ever  being  carried  away  by  his  own 
emotion,  and  rushes  into  the  crowd  with 
storms  of  pity,  or  hatred,  or  contempt. 
And  thus  it  is  that  you  find  his  books 
reflecting  the  fleeting  characteristics  of 
his  age.  Even  its  indeterminate  na¬ 
ture  is  there  ;  you  hear  the  hammering 
of  iron,  but  know  not  its  object.  In 
those  many  turgid  political  rhapsodies 
of  his  you  see  the  acute  observer  of  de¬ 
tail  puzzled  by  the  flux  and  change 
around  him. 

Not  only  was  England  rigging  her¬ 
self  out  with  new  implements,  but  a 
change  was  coming  over  her  form  of 
government,  and  power  was  gradually 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  stump 
orator  and  the  agitator.  Carlyle  un¬ 
doubtedly  placed  his  finger  on  many 
real  weaknesses,  but  much  that  he  mis¬ 
took  for  hopeless  chaos  was  but  the  con¬ 
fusion  incidental  to  setting  the  house 
in  order.  And  so,  as  the  years  go  on, 
and  the  issues  of  early  Victorian  days 
grow  dim  and  distant,  he  looks  less  and 
less  to  us.  All  the  same  his  was  a 
w’holesome  medicine  for  the  diseases  of 
his  day — a  day  of  which  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  was  as  characteristic  as  George  Ste¬ 
phenson.  llis  brilliant  energy  and  in¬ 
tensity  matched  well  with  those  of  that 
strenuous  folk  who  wondered  at  the 
first  railway  train  and  the  first  steam¬ 
ship.  I  may  note  as  one  of  the  coinci¬ 
dences  of  ’37  that  on  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  when  Carlyle  marched  up 
to  Willis’s  Rooms  to  give  his  first  lec¬ 
ture,  Macready  produced  Robert  Brown- 
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ing’s  Strafford.  But  tlie  poet  whose 
iiiune  above  all  others  is  associateJ  witlx 
the  Victorian  Era  had  already  produced 
some  of  his  finest  work  in  ’37.  To  say 
notliingof  his  Juvenilia,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  had  already  published  the  Poems  of 
1830,  in  wliich  appeared  The  Lotos- 
Eaters,  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  work¬ 
manship  as  he  was  to  achieve,  and  with 
it  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  The 
Man  Queen,  llis  next  volume,  much 
of  which  he  must  have  been  busy  on 
sixty  years  ago,  was  to  contain  the 
strongest  work  of  which  ho  was  capa¬ 
ble.  One  can  scarce  read  The  Yision 
of  Sin  without  reflecting  that  Tenny¬ 
son  must  have  deliberately  suppressed 
a  part  of  himself.  Not  elsewhere  in 
his  verse  do  you  find  that  particular 
strength  of  which  he  is  lavish  here. 
But  it  is  in  its  companion,  Locksley 
Hall,  that  we  find  aptest  expression 
given  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  current 
in  *37.  It  was  long  reckoned  a  sort  of 
anthem,  and  it  breathes  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  world  in  which  all  things 
grow  young  and  beautiful  in  the  radi¬ 
ance  cast  by  strange  inventions  and 
achievements.  One  of  the  most  sono¬ 
rous  lines : — 

Let  tlie  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change  : — 

was  suggested  by  a  journey  on  one  of 
the  railways.  It  takes  an  effort  to  im¬ 
agine  the  wonder  and  the  romance  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  first  view  of  a  pufting  steam- 
engine,  or  even  of  the  tall  chimneys 
witli  tails  of  flying  smoke  that  not  so 
long  before  had  begun  to  rise  from  the 
coal  pits.  And  all  came  from  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  a  generation  which,  directed 
into  one  channel,  produced  railways 
and  st’amships,  into  another,  the  works 
of  Carlyle  and  ’J’ennyson. 

Among  the  many  circumstances  that 
combine  to  make  the  year  ’37  memo¬ 
rable,  the  publication  of  The  Pickivick 
Papers  holds  a  place  all  its  own.  It 
began  a  new  era  in  fiction.  Scott  had 
been  dead  four  years,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  he  established  was  all  powerful  till- 
Dickens  came  and  ventured  to  paint 
life  as  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
Like  every  Avriter  of  consequence  who 
has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Field¬ 
ing,  he  had  certainly  studied  to  some 
purpose  that  unsurpassed  master  of 


character  and  narrative  ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  is  scarce  apparent  in  Pickwick, 
which,  with  its  inextinguishable,  im¬ 
mortal  laughter  carried  a  generation  off 
its  feet.  And  to  us  it  has  a  peculiar 
value  as  a  representation  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  young  Queen’s  England. 
Dickens,  had  he  lived  till  now,  would 
not  be  a  very  old  man  :  he  was  younger 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  by  five  years  :  but 
he  pictures  an  England  that  seems 
medimval.  Old  Weller  and  his  kind 
are  extinct,  and  their  occupation  is 
gone.  Without  a  commentary  the  boy 
of  to-day  would  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  keeping  a  pike,  for  the  toll-bar  has 
followed  the  stage-coach.  Nor  would 
any  one  stopping  at  the  Great  White 
Horse  at  Ipswich,  or  the  Angel  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  find  any  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  between  inn  life  as  pictured  by 
Dickens  and  the  hotel  life  of  to-day. 
Change  has  gone  deeper  even  than  that. 
It  has  swept  away  the  Wardles  and  their 
jolly  country  friends,  as  completely  as 
it  has  swept  away  the  Fleet  and  the 
Debtors’  Prison. 

The  force  of  Dickens  is  best  shown 
by  the  influence  he  had  upon  others. 
Even  in  Vanity  Fair  there  is,  in  the 
touch  of  caricature,  in  the  poverty  of 
the  dialogue,  in  the  use  of  personages 
with  one  strongly  marked  characteristic 
and  the  rest  of  their  features  blurred, 
proof  enough  that  Thackeray  applied 
the  methods  of  his  friendly  rival  to  the 
portrayal  of  his  own  genteeler  world. 
But  the  impress  upon  Thackeray  counts 
for  little  beside  the  influence  Avhich 
Dickens  has  exerted  upon  nearly  all 
imaginative  prose  written  since  his  time 
by  foreign  as  well  as  English  writers. 
I  mention  the  fact  merely  as  history 
material  to  my  argument,  not  as  one 
who  admires  his  Dickens  to  excess. 
Enough  has  been  said  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Charles  Dickens,  be  his  shortcom¬ 
ings  what  they  may,  was  from  the  first, 
and  remains  until  this  day,  a  force  in 
letters.  Another  instance,  and  I  have 
done.  In  ’36  Charles  Darwin,  then  a 
man  of  twenty-seveu,  returned  from  his 
five  years’  voyage  with  the  Beagle. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  to 
elapse  before  he  got  out  The  Origin  of 
Species  ;  but  he  had  won  already  a  cer¬ 
tain  reputation,  and  was  amassing  the 
facts  and  observations  on  which  his 
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theory  was  to  be  founded.  He  was  a 
notable  personage  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Keign. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  brief  and  im¬ 
perfect  survey,  that  we  must  go  back 
to  “  the  spacious  times  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth”  for  a  counterpart  to  the  England 
of  sixty  years  ago.  Then  was  such  a 
hurst  of  intellectual  activity  as  History 
seldom  records.  It  belonged  to  every 
class  and  description  of  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  have  had  an  origin  that  was 
of  general  effect.  We  can  understand 
how,  as  one  may  say,  a  temporary  and 
local  cause  might  account  for  a  series 
of  mechanical  inventions  ;  how  in  lit¬ 
erature  a  man  of  genius  might  arise  un¬ 
accountably  as  men  of  genius  will,  and 
dominate  the  field  ;  how  a  stimulus 
might  be  given  to  philosophical  inquiry 
or  political  reform  ;  and  each  effect 
might  possibly  be  accidental.  But 
when  all  come  together,  there  must  be 
a  common  cause.  Simultaneously  the 
engineer  began  to  hammer  at  his  rails 
and  bridges  and  tunnels  with  unexam¬ 
pled  energy  ;  tlie  student  in  his  closet 
is  preparing  a  French  devolution  that 
for  vivid,  intense,  burning  force,  out¬ 
shines  anything  in  literature  ;  the  ocean 
is  for  the  first  time  traversed  by  steam, 
and  Parliament  shows  us  the  most 
vigorous  and  picturesque  figures  of  the 
century  ;  a  philosopher  of  infinite  pa¬ 
tience  is  collecting  and  arranging  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  doctrine  that  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  thought  of  Europe  ; 
a  young  man  comes  out  with  a  novel 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
era  ;  a  bold  scheme  of  reform  is  iuitiat- 
ecl  by  a  private  gentleman  ;  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Itectory  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  great  English  poets.  For  the  ap¬ 
pearance  at  one  time  of  activities  so  di¬ 
verse  as  those  of  Stephenson  and  Car¬ 
lyle  and  Tennyson,  of  Darwin  and 
Hill,  of  Dickens  and  Gladstone  and 
Disrsieli,  there  must  be  an  explanation 
of  national  import.  Here  and  now  it 
behoves  us  to  understand  what  that 
w'as. 

The  3'ear  ’37  has  been  taken  as  a  con¬ 
venient  centre  for  a  variety  of  occur¬ 
rences.  It  was  the  beginning,  not  only 
of  a  reign,  but  of  many  striking  careers 
and  great  movements.  Twenty-two 
years  before,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  fought,  so  that  the  men  com- 
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ing  into  their  prime  had  been  born  in 
war-time,  and  the  memory  of  war  was 
vivid  in  the  national  recollection.  Tlie 
fathers  of  some  had  died  “  in  wild 
Mahratta  battle,”  and  in  nearly  every 
family  was  a  relative  who  had  been 
through  the  Peninsula  with  Welling¬ 
ton,  or  taken  part  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  or  had  fought 
at  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar  :  scarred  and 
maimed  old  veterans  who  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  fight  their  old  battles 
over  again  with  the  young  folk  and 
show  how  the  lines  of  Torres  V^edras 
were  held,  or  how  the  Old  Guard 
charged  at  Waterloo.  Ikloreover,  till 
after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  a  fear  of 
invasion  irrevailed  in  England,  and  the 
country  stood  in  readiness  to  fight. 
But,  if  we  look  back  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  half  century,  it  will  be  found  that 
Avar  nev'er  interfered  Avith  the  nation’s 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  England 
greAv  rich  on  it.  She  was  mistress  of 
the  seas,  she  had  AA-^on  in  succession  the 
Colonies  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France  ; 
her  exports  nearly  doubled  in  fifteen 
years,  and  in  fifteen  years  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  raAv  cotton  in  Lancashire  rose 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  in  value — thanks  in  part  to  the 
discoveries  of  ArkAvright  and  Watt.  In 
brief,  England  has  invariably  been 
braced  and  stimulated  by  Avar.  By  war 
she  has  won  the  position  she  enjoys. 
The  splendid  energy  she  displayed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  Avas  a  her¬ 
itage  from  those  times  of  stress  and 
storm.  Devoted  by  good  fortune  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  she  developed  them 
at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  history.  Let 
us  not  forget,  howev^er,  that  the  force 
was  generated  by  War. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  no  sane  man 
Avould  advocate  war  for  its  own  sake  : 
that  no  man  of  sense — to  say  nothing 
of  justice — Avould  add  his  mite  of  influ¬ 
ence  to  justify  anything  in  the  nature 
of  aggression  or  mere  Avanton  lust  of 
blood.  War  is  not  desirable  for  its 
own  sake.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  too  much  afraid  of  Avar  is  to  err 
grossly  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
it  Avould  be  a  still  grosser  error  to  trust 
too  meekly  to  Arbitration.  You  may 
settle  by  that  method  any  dispute  Avhich 
is  small,  definite,  and  self-contained  ; 
but  great  struggles  must  ever  be  innate 
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in  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and  the  nomi¬ 
nal  quarrel  is  seldom  the  real  one.  If 
a  Great  Power  were  to  believe  that  its 
Colonial  Empire  might  be  enlarged, 
and  its  commerce  extended,  by  crip¬ 
pling  Great  Britain,  to  submit  to  Arbi¬ 
tration  the  easily  found  pretext  for  dis¬ 
pute  would  be  only  a  mockery  of  forms. 
And  that  the  occasion  may  arrive  soon 
is  plain  to  any  student  of  foreign  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  nations  are  like  hives 
of  bees  ready  to  swarm,  and  they  envy 
Britain  the  vast  territories  in  South 
Africa,  in  India,  in  Australia,  where 
for  centuries  to  come  she  has  made 
room  for  her  children.  To  yield  them 
up  would  be  a  crime.  The  British 
Islands  with  their  teeming  population, 
their  factories,  and  their  workshops, 
could  not  now  exist  as  a  community  by 
itself.  Your  Little  Englander  pro¬ 
pounds  a  theory  that  spells  want,  ruin, 
and  beggary.  But,  looking  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  piist,  we  have  less  cause 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europe  to 
dreail  the  effects  of  war.  Our  fathers 
and  forefathers  never  show  so  splen¬ 
didly  and  so  usefully  as  when  their  fac¬ 


ulties  are  screwed  to  concert  pitch  by 
dread  and  grim  contest.  And  they  en¬ 
tered  upon  many  a  struggle  that  looked 
more  hopeless  than  any  that  is  likely  to 
be  forced  on  us.  Further,  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  fearless  confidence  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  what  may  happen  is  far  more 
like  to  make  for  peace  than  that  policy 
of  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter 
which  is  advocated  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  country, 
as  it  grows  rich  and  fat  and  prosperous 
after  a  spell  of  peace,  to  bo  afraid  of 
war — so  many  interests  must  suffer  by 
it.  Bat  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
invite  aggression  than  the  cultivation 
and  expression  of  this  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  of  late 
that  the  most  bellicose  of  Sovereigns 
will  draw  in  his  horns  if  his  attempt  at 
interference  is  met  by  a  surly  and  de¬ 
termined  challenge.  A  salutary  re¬ 
membrance  it  is,  then,  that  not  only 
was  the  progress  of  England  unimpeded 
by  the  last  Great  War,  but  that  the 
fighters  it  produced  begot  a  generation 
of  whose  triumphs  in  peace  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  be  vastly  proud. — New  Review. 
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For  all  his  faults,  and  he  stands  ac¬ 
cused  of  some  criminal  offences,  the 
cuckoo,  that  ne’er-do-weel  of  ornithol¬ 
ogy,  is  a  favorite.  Irresponsible  parent 
of  city  arabs  that  involve  bird  commu¬ 
nities  in  heavy  liabilities  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  infant  paupers  ;  housebreak¬ 
er  who  inveigles  respectable  birds  like 
the  wryneck  into  aiding  and  abetting 
in  his  raids  on  the  treasure  of  unpro¬ 
tected  homes  ;  villain  who  is  stranger 
to  all  chivalrous  sentiment  as  well  as 
to  the  plain  virtues  of  the  good  citi¬ 
zen  ;  one  whom  in  sound  cominonsense 
we  should  abhor  and  despise — is  the 
bird  above  all  others  who  has  found 
the  way  to  our  hearts. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  gay 
renegade  that  souls  sigh  for  his  coming 
when  winter’s  iron  rule  wearies  the 
northern  worlds ;  that  some,  exiled, 
would  lay  down  fame  and  fortune  once 


more  to  hear  him  call  across  the  May 
fiowers  in  an  English  lane  ;  that  hearts 
beat  high  at  the  sound  of  his  jubilate, 
and  summer,  sweet  summer,  would  be 
shorn  of  half  her  hopes  if  he  her  herald 
were  struck  dumb. 

For  Cuculus  Canorus  of  the  house 
of  Cuculidae  is  the  modern  representa¬ 
tive  of  Freya  and  Iduna,  at  whose  com¬ 
ing  frost  and  snow  vanished,  whose 
smiles  strewed  the  earth  with  flowers, 
whose  tears  stored  the  sea  with  pearls. 
And  right  well  does  he  fill  the  office. 

“  Cooey  !”  “  Cooey  !”  we  cry  to  the 
songs  and  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers 
of  Spring,  and  if  only  the  answer  comes 
back  from  the  oaks  and  the  elms,  or 
copses  of  lesser  growth  and  greater 
shelter,  “  Cuckoo  !”  “  Cuckoo  !”  we 
know  that  all  is  well,  for  they  come  at 
his  beck  and  call. 

As  he  sings  the  young  green  blades 
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come  up  among  the  grasses,  buttercups 
and  daisies  bestrew  the  meadows,  and 
a  dais  of  most  ancient  vair  is  hung 
anew  over  the  baby  birds  that  are 
rocked  in  the  tree  tops.  Travelling 
birds  come  home  to  sing  to  us,  and  all 
things  fair  and  beautiful  fall  gently  as 
the  dew  on  the  old  earth  and  veil  the 
scars  that  time  and  his  secrets  have 
graven  on  her  ancient  face  and  form. 

There  is  one  story  about  the  cuckoo 
— it  is  well-known  and  so  should  be 
true — that  I  never  can  believe.  It  is 
about  its  winter  whereabouts,  and 
comes  from  some  corner  of  still  primi¬ 
tive  Sussex.  It  runs  thus.  When 
winter  approaches  all  the  cuckoos  are 
given  into  the  care  of  an  old  woman, 
who  keeps  them  through  the  cold 
weather.  When  April  the  fourteenth 
comes  round,  she  carries  them  in  her 
apron  to  Heathfield  Fair,  and  there 
lets  them  fly.  Now  I  hold  two  strong 
arguments  against  the  truth  of  this 
tale.  My  first  is  that  the  gifts  the 
cuckoo  showers  broadcast  on  his  first 
appearance  are  not  to  be  gathered  in 
any  old  woman’s  cottage.  Who  ever 
saw  there  any  wealth  of  flowers  greater 
than  one  tightly  bound  posy  stuck  in 
a  pickle  jar  ?  Not  that  this  is  to  be 
despised,  but  it  is  no  voucher  for  the 
tons  of  daffodils  that  nod  at  the  brook- 
side,  and  the  cartloads  of  primroses 
that  rejoice  the  meadows  where  the 
cuckoo  has  passed  by.  My  second,  is 
that  I  myself  have  heard  his  voice  in  a 
Middlesex  coppice  on  April  the  sixth, 
showing  a  discrepancy  in  dates  of  eight 
days. 

This  story  is  nearly  as  ridiculous  as 
the  Cornish  legend,  that  he  flies  out  of 
a  burning  log  in  Spring,  but  this  it  is 
needless  to  refute,  for  every  one  knows 
that  Cornish  stories  are  more  than  half 
legendary.  No,  the  cuckoo  must  come 
from  some  El  Dorado  where  flowers 
may  be  had  for  the  picking  of  them. 
Perhaps  he  gathers  them  on  the  fertile 
shores  of  the  Nile,  or  in  some  flowery 
wilderness  of  Persia,  but  this  is  merely 
a  suggestion  and  not  strictly  speaking 
cuckoo  lore,  that  interesting  study  for 
much  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Swainson’s  book  of  bird  legends. 

But  the  cuckoo  is  dear  not  only  for 
his  gift  of  spring,  he  answers  some  of 


the  many  questions  that  harry  these 
inquisitive  minds  of  ours.  First  he 
tells  all  the  young  people  when  they 
are  going  to  be  married,  and  then  he 
tells  the  old  ones  how  long  they  have 
to  live.  Many  refrain  from  asking 
this  latter  question,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  wise  to  ask  it.  Most  of 
us  like  to  feel  that  our  billet  here  be¬ 
low  is  indefinitely  long,  and  were  the 
cuckoo  to  measure  the  small  dimensions 
which  we  divide  into  two  long  days, 
called  youth  and  age,  by  months  and 
yeais,  it  might  seem  so  appallingly 
short  as  to  paralyze  our  senses.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  his  verdict 
would  so  stir  the  nobler  energies  of  a 
man,  that  his  short  span  should  prove 
an  era  in  the  world’s  history. 

Lovers,  however,  never  fear  to  ques¬ 
tion  all  the  world  over.  Maidens  in 
England  say  : 

“  Cuckoo,  cherry  tree, 

Good  bird,  tell  me. 

How  many  years  shall  I  be 
Ilefore  1  get  married  ?’  ’ 

In  France  the  jeunes paysannes  sing  : 

“  Coucou  des  villes, 

Coucou  des  hois, 

Combien  ai  je  d’annees 
A  me  marier  ?” 

German  Mildchen  consult  him  thus : 

“  Kukuk,  achter  de  heckeii, 

Wo  lang  acball  min  Drat  nock  gaen  de 
kliken  ?” 

High-spirited  young  people  in  all 
lands  say  if  he  answers  with  more  than 
ten  calls  it  is  because  he  sits  on  a  be¬ 
witched  bough  ;  but  the  old  folk  who 
ask  the  other  question,  even  the  most 
philosophical,  will  not  admit  this  at 
all.  They  consult  him  in  this  wise. 

In  England  : 

Cuckoo,  cherry-tree, 

Come  down  and  tell  me. 

How  many  years  afore  I  dee  ?” 

In  France  : 

“  Coucou 
Boloton,* 

llegarde  sur  ton  grand  livre, 

Combien  y  a  d’annees  a  vivre  ?” 

In  Switzerland  : 

“  Guggu,  ho,  ho, 

Wie  lang  leben  i  no  ?” 

*  A  boy  who  robs  birds’  nests  to  suck  the 
eggs. 
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It  does  not  matter  much  though  in 
what  tongue  you  speak  to  a  cuckoo, 
for 'he  is  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
in  almost  every  language  under  the 
sun.  Certainly  he  is  familiar  with  all 
the  European  forms  of  speech,  patois 
included,  but  whether  you  talk  purest 
English  or  broadest  Scotch,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Swa¬ 
bian,  Greek,  Polish  or  Bohemian,  he  al¬ 
ways  answers  in  his  own  tongue.  It  is 
not  very  polite,  but  it  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  answers  your  questions, 
for  cuckoo  passes  as  a  lingua  franca  in 
all  civilized  regions. 

It  was  all  through  petty  rivalry  that 
the  cuckoo’s  vocabulary  came  to  be 
composed  so  entirely  of  homonyms.  It 
took  place  in  a  German  Stadtchen  and 
was  just  such  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  as 
gathers  in  country  towns  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

“  Ein  Kukuk  sprach  mit  einem 
Staar,”  so  runs  the  tale,  and  asked  her 
what  folk  thought  of  the  nightingale. 

“  The  whole  town  worships  her,” 
she  said. 

“  And  what  of  the  lark  ?” 

“  Half  the  town  is  talking  of  him.” 

“  The  blackbird  ?” 

“  Some  admire  his  voice.” 

“  And  how  about  me  ?” 

“  I  never  hear  your  name,”  said  the 
starling. 

“  Then,”  said  the  cuckoo,  “  I  must 
sing  my  own  praises.  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !”  and  he  has  said  nothing  else 
ever  since.  When  he  begins  to  find  it 
monotonous,  as  he  does  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  he  changes  the  tune 
of  his  song,  that  is  all. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  law  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  whereby  all  the  syllables  com¬ 
posing  a  king’s  name  are  proscribed 
for  a  year  at  his  demise,  and  only  used 
on  pain  of  death  in  his  domain,  docs 
not  prevail  among  the  cuckoos,  else 
were  our  oracle  dumb  in  secula  secti- 
lorum,  for,  though  it  is  a  fact  almost 
forgotten  in  these  levelling  days,  the 
cuckoo  comes  of  a  race  of  kings,  though 
since  that  rascally  hoopoe  stole  his 
crown,  no  outward  insignia  marks  his 
station. 

Was  ever  such  a  dastardly  trick 
played  on  poor  mortal  bird  ?  It  hap¬ 
pened  thus. 


The  cuckoo,  good-natured,  generous 
fellow  that  he  is,  was  invited  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  where  the  hoopoe  was  to  give 
away  the  bride  ;  and  to  lend  the  al¬ 
ready  overdressed  bird  yet  another  fine 
feather  to  add  to  his  dignity  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  the  cuckoo  handed 
him  his  crown.  The  hoopoe,  not  being 
then  so  proud  as  he  has  since  become, 
accepted  the  proffered  loan  ;  but  it  was 
the  ruin  of  him,  for  he  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  return  the  bauble, 
and  now  his  crowned  head  is  covered 
with  dishonor.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
the  hoopoe  flattens  himself  out  on  the 
ground  in  such  an  abject  way,  and 
throws  his  head  back  till  the  crown  is 
buried  in  feathers,  when  he  sees  a  hawk 
hovering ;  for  some  say  the  cuckoo 
hunts  in  the  guise  of  a  hawk  in  winter, 
and  his  feelings  toward  the  hoopoe 
would  naturally  not  be  of  the  most 
charitable  description.  Even  in  the 
summer,  when  the  cuckoo  appears  in 
his  own  character,  the  smaller  birds 
scarcely  know  him  from  their  heredi¬ 
tary  foe,  and  when  they  see  him  com¬ 
ing  they  hurry  away  and  hide  them¬ 
selves  for  fear  he  should  pounce  and 
carry  them  off. 

This  strange  resemblance  is  probably 
one  of  those  curious  instances  of  mi¬ 
metic  coloring  which  the  exigencies  of 
some  creatures’  lives  seem  to  require 
and  to  produce,  for  in  most  lands  the 
native  cuckoo  resembles  the  smaller  of 
the  native  hawks,  any  variety  peculiar 
to  the  country  in  the  feathering  of  the 
hawk  being  repeated  in  the  color  of 
the  cuckoos.  Doubtless  this  makes  his 
winter  transformation  easier  too. 

It  seems  a  little  hard  on  the  cuckoo, 
particularly  since  he  poses  as  an  or¬ 
acle,  that  every  awkward  lass  and 
clumsy  lad,  every  loon  and  natural  and 
simple,  should  be  his  namesake.  He 
must  have  done  something  very  foolish 
in  those  distracted  times  when  Will¬ 
iam  the  Conqueror  came  over  ;  perhaps 
he  forgot  to  crown  his  stag  when,  with 
the  other  nobles  of  ancient  British  and 
Saxon  lineage,  he  led  him  up  to  the 
Norman  invader  in  proud  submission  ; 
for  ever  since  that  time  the  expressive 
though  ugly  words  “  gowk,”  “  gawk,” 
“gawky”  have  been  popular  terms  of 
reproach. 

In  the  north,  where  a  people  more 
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plain  spoken  than  courteous  dwells, 
the  April  Fool  bears  this  missive  : 

“  The  first  and  second  day  of  April 
Hound  the  gawk  another  mil.” 

And  his  elegant  en  revanche  is  this  : 

”  The  gawk  and  the  titlene  sit  on  a  tree, 
Ye’re  a  gawk  as  well  as  me,” 

This  use  of  his  name  is  comprehensi¬ 
ble,  for  the  cuckoo  was  once  a  “  becker- 
knecht,”  and  bakers’  boys  have  been 
mischievous  and  given  to  practical 
jokes  always,  even  since  the  day  when 
that  one  who  stole  the  dough  which 
God  had  blessed  for  the  poor  was 
turned  into  a  cuckoo. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  who  it  is 
that  teaches  children  to  play  hide  and 
seek. 

“  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !”  cries  the  little 
brown  bird  noiselessly  flittering  from 
bough  to  bough,  as  the  children  follow 
him  through  the  wood  pursuing  their 
fruitless  search.  “  Cuckoo  I”  right 
overhead,  cuckoo !  close  at  hand, 
cuckoo  !  at  their  very  feet,  but  ever 
and  always  this  clever  play-boy  is  off 
to  another  shelter  before  they  can  spy 
him.  And  directly  the  children  get 
home  from  the  woods  they  throw  down 
their  treasures,  the  bluebells  and  wind¬ 
flowers  killed  almost  with  the  clasp  of 
hot  hands,  and  are  off  to  play  the  game 
the  cuckoo  has  taught  them.  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  how  sweetly  their 
voices  ring  through  the  house.  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !  from  the  cupboards  and  all 
possible  nooks  and  crannies.  Is  there 
anything  so  joyous  or  so  pathetic  as 
the  unconscious  glee  of  children  at 
play  ? 

The  cuckoo  can  work,  as  well  as 
play.  He  did  once  build  a  nest,  in  a 
hay  field  in  France,  but  when  he  came 
out  to  tell  the  haymakers  what  he  had 
done,  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  wagon 
went  over  his  body,  and  that  is  why  he 
flies  so  heavily.  Of  course,  he  gave 
up  building  nests  after  that. 

But  he  has  not  been  idle — indeed,  so 
occupied  is  he  with  bringing  home  the 
errant  spring,  and  telling  fortunes,  and 
showing  children  hia  good  game,  that 
folk  who  have  never  been  to  France 
think  that  is  why  he  is  not  “  seated,” 
though  so  distinguished  au  individual. 

Others  think  it  is  because  he  is  such 


a  wanderer  that  the  cuckoo  is  house¬ 
less,  but  some  other  absentees  are  the 
owners  of  the  flnest  homes  in  all  our 
trees  and  meadows.  The  cuckoo  is  the 
first  of  the  travellers  to  go,  so  let  all 
who  are  wise  in  their  generation  take 
advantage  of  his  presence  while  he  is 
at  hand,  especially  when  first  you  hear 
him  call  remember,  for  it  is  a  tide  in 
your  affairs.  So  sit  you  down  upon  a 
green  bank,  and,  taking  off  your  right 
stocking,  invoke  him  thus  by  saying  : 

“  May  this  to  me 
Now  lucky  be.” 

It  is  quite  simple.  And  if  you  would 
know  any  important  matter  such  as  the 
color  of  your  future  spouse’s  hair  or 
when  to  sow  your  corn  (though  if  you 
have  put  this  off  till  the  cuckoo  comes 
you  will  have  but  a  poor  harvest),  make 
haste  with  your  questions,  for  you  can¬ 
not  keep  the  cuckoo  ;  he  is  on  the 
wing,  and  only  paying  a  flying  visit  to 
his  native  land,  when  he  rides  in  on  a 
kite’s  back  in  April. 

You  cannot  keep  him,  though  you 
bind  him  with  links  of  gold  and  a 
string  of  pearls.  Some  have  tried,  see¬ 
ing  how  flowers  begin  to  fade  and  leaves 
to  wither  at  his  going,  but  they  have 
only  succeeded  in  making  themselves  a 
byword.  Fulke  Greville  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century  :  “  Fools  only  hedge 
the  cuckoo  in.” 

You  cannot  keep  him,  go  he  must, 
hack  to  his  favorite  haunts  in  Africa, 
Persia,  and  all  the  far-away  lands  of 
the  sun.  It  is  quite  true  what  they 
say  who  know  all  about  him  : 

”  In  June,  he  changes  his  tune  ; 

In  July,  away  he  doth  fly.” 

When  the  sun  shines  through  a 
shower  of  rain — the  thing  of  all  others 
that  makes  some  birds  sing  their  best 
— the  we'ans  in  Scotland  say  : 

”  The  fairies  are  baking. 

The  rain  waters  the  bannocks.” 

And  little  Germans  sing  : 

”  The  Devil  is  beating  his  grandmother  ; 

His  laugh  and  her  tears  are  falling.” 

But  the  child  angels  in  England  fold 
their  little  hands  and  whisper  : 

”  A  cuckoo  is  going  to  heaven.  ” 

—  Leisure  Hour. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  state  wLat  a  Russian 
school-boy  does  with  his  spare  time  after 
working  hours  are  over,  I  should  be  much 
puzzled  what  to  say. 

Unfortunately  young  Russia  has  not  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  knowledge  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  or  even  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as 
football,  cricket,  fives,  rackets,  golf,  athletic 
sports,  hookey,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
pastimes  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  life  of  every  schoolboy  in  the  merry  land 
of  England.  Therefore  there  is  no  question, 
for  him,  of  staying  behind  at  the  school  prem¬ 
ises  after  working  hours,  in  order  to  take  part 
in  any  game.  He  goes  home  ;  that  much  is 
certain  ;  most  of  his  time  is  loafed  away — 
that,  too,  is  beyond  question.  He  may  skate 
a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  winter,  if  he  happens 
to  live  near  a  skating  ground,  but  he  will  not 
go  far  for  it ;  and  in  the  summer,  which  is 
holiday  time  for  him  from  June  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  walks  up  and  down  the  village  street 
clothed  in  w'hite  calico  garments,  or  plays  cup 
and  ball  in  the  garden  ;  fishes  a  little,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  river  or  pond  if  there  happen  to 
be  one,  and  lazies  his  time  away  without  ex¬ 
ertion.  Of  late  years  “  lorteneece,”  as  lawn- 
tennis  is  called  in  the  Tsar’s  country,  has 
been  slightly  attempted  ;  but  it  is  not  really 
liked  :  too  many  balls  are  lost  and  the  rules 
of  the  game  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
grasped.  A  quartette  of  men  will  occasion¬ 
ally  rig  up  their  net,  which  they  raise  to  about 
the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  play  a 
species  of  battledore  and  shuttle-cock  over  it 
until  the  balls  disappear  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
tennis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Russian  gener¬ 
ally  rushes  at  the  ball  and  misses  it  ;  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  strikes  the  object,  he 
does  so  with  so  much  energy  that  the  ball, 
unless  stopped  by  the  adversary’s  eye,  or  his 
partner’s,  disappears  forever  into  “  the  blue.” 
Croquet  is  a  mild  favorite,  too  ;  but  it  is 
played  very  languidly  and  unscientifically. 
Well  do  I  remember  a  scene  at  the  custom¬ 
house  some  years — a  good  many  years.  I  fear 
— ago  !  I  was  a  school-boy  at  the  time,  and 
had  arrived  from  England  in  order  to  spend 
the  summer  holidays  in  Russia.  Among  my 
impedimenta  was  a  box  of  croquet  parapher¬ 
nalia  which  I  had  been  commissioned  to  bring 
out  for  an  English  resident.  At  that  time  the 
game  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  country,  and 
the  custom-house  authorities  on  opening  the 


box  retreated  in  horror  and  alarm  when  they 
beheld  its  awe-inspiring  contents.  Instru¬ 
ments  of  assault,  bombs,  mysterious  weapons 
of  every  kind  were  contained  in  that  awful 
box — not  one  of  them  wonl  1  go  near  it  1 
Amid  exclamations  of  warning  and  horror,  I 
drew  forth  one  of  the  bombs  and  placed  it 
upon  the  ground  ;  then  a  second  ;  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  cries  of  terror  and  consterna¬ 
tion  I  took  from  the  case  a  terrible  weapon 
(known  to  croquet  players  as  a  mallet),  and  to 
the  inexpre.ssible  alarm  of  all  present  I  com¬ 
menced  a  little  exhibition-game  of  croquet 
upon  the  floor  of  the  custom  house,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  uses  of  the  various  imple¬ 
ments.  As  the  hoops  could  not  well  be  util¬ 
ized  on  the  wooden  boards,  those  innocent 
articles  were  gravely  suspected.  I  believe  the 
officials  took  them  to  be  boomerangs  of  a 
novel  and  peculiar  description,  and  the  whole 
box  was  consequently  detained  for  further 
and  fuller  investigation.  I  believe  that  they 
sunk  it  in  deep  water  and  sent  down  a  scien¬ 
tifically  disposed  diver  to  inspect  it  in  safety. 
My  friends  got  their  croquet  set  eventually, 
but  the  balls  bore  marks  of  careful  testing  ; 
those  officials  had  felt  sure  they  were  bombs, 
and  had  done  their  very  best  to  convict  them 
of  containing  dynamite. 

Most  gardens  in  Russian  country  houses 
contain  a  swing,  a  rotting  horizontal  bar  for 
the  gymnastically  (and  suicidally)  inclined, 
and  a  giant-stride.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
flower-bed  in  the  centre,  in  which  our  dear 
old  British  friend,  the  rhubarb,  monopolizes 
the  space,  and  makes  a  good  show  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant ;  for  he  is  not  known  in  that  be¬ 
nighted  country  as  a  comestible,  though,  of 
course,  children  are  acquainted  with  and  bate 
him  in  his  medicinal  capacity.  Besides  the 
swings  and  the  rhubarb,  there  are  sand  or 
gravel  paths  ;  and  built  out  over  the  dusty 
road  is  an  open  summer-house,  wherein  the 
Mnscovitisb  householder  and  his  ladies  love 
to  sit  and  sip  their  tea  for  the  greater  part  of 
each  day  —  this  being  their  acme  of  happiness. 
The  dust  may  lie  half  an  inch  thick  over  the 
surface  of  their  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  bub 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  delights  of  the 
fascinating  occupation. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  all  I  have  said 
above,  I  refer  not  so  much  to  the  highest  or 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  Russian  society,  as  to 
that  middle  stratum  to  which  belong  the  fam- 
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ilies  of  the  Chinovnik,  of  the  infantry  ofScer, 
or  the  well-to-do  merchant.  The  aristocracy 
amuse  themselves  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  our  own.  They  shoot,  they  loaf  and  play 
cards  in  their  clubs,  they  butcher  pigeons  out 
of  traps,  they  have  their  race-meetings,  they 
dance  much  and  well  ;  some  have  yachts  of 
their  own.  Many  of  them  keep  English 
grooms,  and  their  English— when  they  speak 
it — for  this  reason  smacks  somewhat  of  the 
stable,  though  they  are  not  usually  aware  that 
this  is  the  case.  If  a  Russian  aristocrat  has 
succeeded  in  making  himself  look  like  an 
Englishman,  and  behaves  like  one,  he  is  hap¬ 
py.  I  have  known  Russians  who  have  made 
most  excellent  Englishmen,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  more  such. 

Of  winter  sports — in  which,  however,  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  Russian  youth  care  to 
take  part —there  are  skating,  ice-yachting, 
snow-shoeing,  and  ice-hilling.  The  skating 
ought,  naturally,  to  be  very  good  in  Russia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ice  is  generally  dead 
and  lacking  in  that  elasticity  and  spring  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  English  ice.  It  is  too 
thick  for  elasticity,  though  the  surface  is 
beautifully  kept  and  scientifically  treated  with 
a  view  to  skating  wherever  a  space  is  flooded 
or  an  acre  or  two  of  the  Neva’s  broad  bosom 
is  reclaimed  to  make  a  skating  ground.  Some 
of  the  Russian  amateurs  skate  marvellously, 
as  also  do  many  of  the  English  and  other  for¬ 
eign  residents.  Ice-yachting  is  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  these  latter,  «.'.  3  natives  not 
having  as  yet  awakened  to  the  merits  of  this 
fine  pastime.  Ice-hilling,  however,  at  fair¬ 
time — that  is,  during  the  carnival  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  “  long  fast”  or  Lent— is  much 
practised  by  the  people.  This  is  a  kind  of 
cross  between  the  switchback  and  toboggan¬ 
ing,  and  is  an  exceedingly  popular  amusement 
among  the  English  residents  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  who  support  an  Ice  Hill  Club  of  their 
own  and  repair  to  it  weekly  during  the  winter 
in  order  to  amuse  themselves  by  diving  head¬ 
long  adown  the  ice  slopes,  and  to  be  amused 
by  the  attempts  of  novices  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  I  may  assure  my  readers  that  ice- 
hilling  is  at  once  the  most  awe  inspiring  to 
beginners,  and  the  most  charming  of  all  sports 
to  the  expert  that  the  mind  of  man  can  im¬ 
agine.  Snow-shoeing,  again,  is  a  fine  and 
healthful  recreation  ;  it  is  the  “  ski”-rnnning 
of  Norway,  and  is  beloved  and  much  prac¬ 
tised  by  all  Englishmen  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  introduced  to  its  fascinations. 
It  is  too  difficult  and  requires  too  much  exer- 
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tion,  however,  for  young  Russia,  and  that  in¬ 
dolent  individual,  in  consequence,  rarely 
dons  the  snow  shoe.  As  I  may  perhaps  de¬ 
scribe  both  this  pastime  and  the  fierce  joy  of 
the  ice-hills  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paper, 
I  shall  merely  state  here  that  each  of  these  is 
a  pastime  worthy  of  the  gods,  and  one  that 
would  be  immensely  popular  in  England  if 
there  were  only  snow  enough  and  frost 
enough  to  permit  of  its  practice  there. 

The  Russians  are  a  theatre-loving  people, 
and  the  acting  must  be  very  good  to  please 
their  critical  taste.  Many  of  the  theatres  are 
“  imperial” — that  is,  the  state  “  pays  the 
piper”  if  the  receipts  of  the  theatre  so  pro¬ 
tected  do  not  balance  the  expenditure.  In 
paying  for  good  artists,  whether  operatic  or 
dramatic,  the  Russians  are  most  lavish,  and 
the  Imperial  Italian  Opera  must  have  been  a 
source  of  considerable  expense  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  days  of  its  state  endowment.  I 
believe  this  branch  of  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ment  has  now,  however,  deteriorated  into  a 
private  enterprise. 

Nearly  every  Russian  is  a  natural  musician, 
and  cannot  only  sing  in  time,  but  can  take  a 
part  “  by  ear.”  The  man  with  the  balaleika 
or  garmonka  is  always  sure  of  an  admiring 
audience,  whether  in  town  or  village  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  tiny  hamlet  in  the  empire  but 
resolves  itself,  on  holidaj's,  into  a  pair  of 
choral  societies — one  for  male  and  one  for 
female  voices— which  either  parade  up  and 
down  the  village  street,  singing,  without,  of 
course,  either  conduct  or  accompaniment,  or 
sit  in  rows  upon  the  benches  outside  the  huts, 
occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  you  may  see 
a  party  of  Russian  children,  or  young  men 
and  women,  playing,  in  the  open  air,  at  one 
of  two  games.  The  first  is  a  variant  of  “  pris¬ 
oner’s  base  the  other  is  a  species  of  nine¬ 
pins,  or  skittles,  played  with  a  group  of  up¬ 
rights  at  which  short,  thick  clubs  are  thrown. 
The  Russian  .youth — those  who  are  energetic 
enough  to  practise  the  game — sometimes  at¬ 
tain  considerable  proficiency  with  these  grim 
little  weapons,  and  make  wonderful  shots  at 
a  distance  of  some  thirty  yards  or  so.  Rut 
while  the  Russian  or  any  other  youth  is  study¬ 
ing  the  art  of  projecting  the  missiles,  which 
are  quite  heavy  enough  to  break  a  head  or  a 
shin  if  the  prop)rietor  happened  to  be  ”  knock¬ 
ing  around”  w’ithin  a  short  w’alk,  it  is  ns  well 
to  take  up  one's  abode  in  an  adjoining  parish 
and  to  get  behind  a  good  substantial  building, 
say  a  church,  for  the  game-playing  Russian  is 
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erratic  to  a  fault  in  the  early  stages  of  his  in¬ 
itiation  into  the  mysteries  of  any  kind  of 
pastime  requiring  skill. 

As  for  the  middle-class  Bussian  sportsman, 
he  forms  a  class  by  himself,  and  is  a  very 
original  person  indeed,  unless  taught  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  chase  by  an  Englishman.  In  his 
eyes  the  be-all  and  end  all  of  a  true  sports¬ 
man  is  to  purchase  the  orthodox  equipment 
of  green-trimmed  coat,  Tyrolese  hat,  and  long 
boots,  and  to  pay  his  subscription  to  a  shoot¬ 
ing  club.  He  rarely  discharges  a  gun  ;  the 
rascally  thing  kicks,  he  finds  ;  and  the  birds 
will  fly  before  he  can  point  his  weapon  at  them 
as  they  crouch  in  the  heather  at  his  feet ;  of 


course  he  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  fire  after 
they  are  up  and  away.  As  a  rule,  however, 
he  goes  no  farther  afield  than  the  card-table 
of  the  club-house.  Why  should  he  ?  He  has 
bought  all  the  clothes  ;  what  more  does  a  man 
need  to  be  a  sportsman  ?  I  cannot  honestly 
affirm  that  I  ever  saw  one  of  these  good  fel¬ 
lows  actually  fire  off  his  gun  ;  for  whenever  I 
have  been  informed  that  such  an  event  is 
about  to  take  place  I  have  always  done  my 
best  to  place  two  or  three  good  miles,  or  a 
village  or  two,  between  myself  and  the  Mus- 
covitish  “sportsman.” — FYed  Whishaw,  in 
Chambers’s  Journal. 


THE  GULLS  ON  WALNEY  ISLAND. 


Walney  Island  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the 
division  of  North  Lonsdale,  in  Lancashire, 
known  as  Low  Furness.  It  is  a  wall  in  the 
water  of  ten  miles  in  length,  varying  from  a 
qirarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  or  it 
might  be  described  as  an  immense  ridge  of  peb¬ 
bles  which  the  ocean  has  heaped  up,  and  which 
is  daily  increasing.  ”  Every  high  tide,  as  a 
monument  of  its  power,  amasses  a  lung  convex 
ridge  or  bar  of  pebbles  to  those  that  were 
there  before,  and  so  rapid  is  the  increase  that 
it  is  said  the  Hawes  End  has  lengthened  200 
yards  in  the  period  of  sixty  years  so  that 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  part  of  the  island 
which  is  at  present  accumulating  may  extend 
in  time  so  far  as  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  the 
castle  and  island  to  the  east  of  Walney.  The 
sea  leaves  behind  it  sand  hills  of  an  almost 
desert-like  appearance  at  the  south  end,  while 
the  north  of  the  island,  where,  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  harbor,  the  sea  is  somewhat  sub¬ 
dued,  quite  presents  the  appearance  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  mountain  meadow  such  as  one  finds 
throughout  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-lakes. 
In  a  small  way  Walney  is  an  island  of  won¬ 
ders.  Its  botanical  treasures  are  many  and 
various.  The  sea-celandine,  bugloss,  fever¬ 
few,  and  starwort  all  make  the  meadowland 
gay  among  the  May  hedges  ;  the  Isle  of  Man 
cabbage  has  strayed  across  the  Irish  Sea  ;  the 
sea  wormwood  and  milk-thistle,  with  their 
valuable  medical  properties,  are  here,  with 
many  another  unusual  plant.  Then  the  wells 
of  Walney,  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with 
fresh  water,  but  receiving  their  own  supply 
from  the  sea,  are  a  curiosity.  Their  contents 
accumulate  and  recede  as  often  as  the  tides. 


and  are  governed  by  the  tides  in  the  matter  of 
high  or  low  water.  The  wells  are  sunk  in 
deep  beds  of  sand,  hence  the  salt  water  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  saline  particles  by  passing  through 
this  arenaceous  stratum. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  on 
Walney  Island  is  its  gull  settlement  at  the 
south  end.  Some  years  ago  the  gulls  used  to 
collect  and  breed  at  the  north  end,  but  that 
proved  too  near  to  the  Barrow  millband,  and 
so  the  gulls  threatened  to  leave  the  island  al- 
together.  However,  by  dint  of  strict  preserv¬ 
ing  and  admission  only  by  ticket,  they  have 
been  persuaded  to  settle  down  at  the  south 
end  in  greater  quantities  than  ever,  and  as 
desolation  is  what  they  require,  assuredly 
they  must  have  found  it  here.  Sand-dunes 
and  a  little  coarse  sea  grass  are  all  that  divide 
that  part  of  Walney  with  the  birds  themselves. 

We  set  sail  from  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey  on  a 
beautiful  May  morning,  and  in  a  qnarter-of- 
an-hour’s  sail  reached  Hawes  Point  on  Wal¬ 
ney,  where  began  a  iralk  of  no  ordinary  char¬ 
acter— a  short  walk,  but  one  that  could  from 
no  point  of  view  be  looked  upon  as  agreeable. 
About  half  a  mile  of  it  consists  of  plunging 
through  those  slippery  sea-wall  pebbles,  and 
then  some  two  miles  more  of  up  and  down 
the  sand  dunes,  sinking  inches  deep  at  every 
step.  If  the  gulls  were  not  exclusive  by  na¬ 
ture,  the  sand  dunes  of  Walney  would  prevent 
their  having  the  chance  of  being  anything 
else.  Yon  wander  up  and  down  the  dunes  in 
which  you  might  lose  yourself  forever,  so  ab¬ 
solutely  are  they  without  landmarks  to  the 
uninitiated,  were  it  not  that  at  first  in  the 
far  distance,  then  getting  nearer  and  nearer. 
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come  sounds  which  are  presently  discovered 
to  be  the  dapping,  screaming,  and  whining 
of  the  quarrelling  apprehensive  parent  gulls, 
Closely  following  the  sounds,  which  may  still 
lead  one  a  pretty  dance,  as  there  are  several 
divisions  in  the  gullery,  yon  come  presently 
to  a  few  scattered  nests  belonging  to  gulls  of 
solitary  habits  ;  but  yoir  know  this  is  not 
what  you  have  come  to  see,  and  you  struggle 
on  over  more  sand-hillocks,  and  at  the  top  of 
one  come  upon  a  curiously  strange  sight.  Im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  hillock  on  which  you 
stand,  with  a  deep  dip  between  the  two,  is 
another  exactly  similar  hillock,  literally  alive 
with  its  feathered  occupants.  Gulls  are  pro¬ 
verbially  as  shy  as  they  are  bad-tempered 
birds,  and  the  sight  of  a  human  being  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  rouse  their  worst  ire.  liising  from 
their  nests,  they  shriek  and  scream  and  fight 
among  themselves,  till  the  whole  air  for  many 
hundred  yards  seems  like  a  huge  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  aviary.  Our  approach  certainly  cre¬ 
ated  a  very  genuine  alarm  in  the  colony, 
though  on  our  descending  from  the  post  of 
observation  and  sitting  down  almost  among 
them,  they  returned  to  their  nests,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  deafening  noise  somewhat  subsided. 
The  sight  only  seemed  more  curious  on  near¬ 
ing  it.  It  became  almost  impossible  to  walk 
for  fear  of  treading  on  nests  and  eggs.  The 
nests,  in  most  instances  here  touching  on  an¬ 
other,  are  made  out  of  a  very  few  roughly  put 
together  pieces  of  the  coarse  seagrass.  Most 
of  the  nests  contain  two  (ggs,  but  some  held 
three.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  four 
are  found  in  a  gull's  nest,  it  generally  means 
that  more  than  one  bird  has  elected  to  lay 
there.  The  eggs  vary  slightly  in  the  marking, 
but  are  for  the  most  jait  of  a  greenish  olive- 
brown  blotched  with  shades  of  dark  umber. 
None  of  the  lightish  blue  eggs  were  to  be  seen. 
It  is  said  they  are  constantly  supplied  as 
plover’s  eggs,  but  having  tasted  them  it  is 
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difficult  to  believe  this  possible.  The  farming 
folk  on  the  island  will  tell  you  that  they 
“  mak’  a  good  coostard,  and  we  loike  ’em 
friod,”  which  is  all  very  well,  but  they  have 
far  too  much  of  the  sea  bird  taste  about  them 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  delicate  plover’s  eggs. 
The  great  enemies  of  the  gulls  on  Walney  are 
the  terns  or  sea-swallows.  They  fight  the 
gulls  for  place,  break  their  eggs,  and  annoy 
them  in  every  way.  The  Walney  people  take 
the  part  of  the  gulls,  and  one  of  them  told 
with  pride  that  "  mony  a  sack  o’  them  swaller 
eggs  have  ah  give’t  tut  pigs.” 

And  so,  assisted  by  nature  and  man,  the 
gulls,  except  for  their  own  altercations,  spend 
a  very  peaceful  three  weeks,  with  a  southern 
warmth  among  their  sand  hills,  a  divine  sky 
overhead,  the  wonderful  blue  of  Morecambe 
Bay  all  around  them,  with  Piel’s  old  castle 
guarding  their  retreat,  and  nothing  but  a  far 
distant  haze,  which  at  times  has  a  distinctly 
beautiful  effect,  to  betoken  the  haunts  of 
men.  Then  there  are  new  sounds  among  the 
sand-dunes,  and  a  feeling  of  movement ;  you 
become  aware  that  there  is  something  about 
the  hillocks  which  reminds  yon  of  monster 
ant-hills,  until,  with  a  twittering  of  their  own 
and  much  further  noise  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  the  little  downy  ones  creep  out  among 
the  coarse  grass,  so  close  together  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  treading  on  the  little 
brown  balls  beneath  one’s  feet.  They  take 
to  the  water  when  they  are  a  month  old  on  the 
slightest  signal  of  alarm.  This,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  comes  their  w'ay  on  the  low  reaches  of 
Walney.  There  the  only  sound  beycnd  the 
cry  of  the  birds  is  the  far  distant  whirr  of  the 
wheels  of  Barrow.  Much  closer  in  character 
to  the  actual  scene  seems  ”  the  light  of  other 
days”  when  the  monks  of  Furness,  like  the 
gulls,  found  a  haven  of  refuge  close  within 
the  shelter  of  Walney  Island. — A  M,  Wake- 
Jitld. 
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The  kennels  lie  snugly  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  those  great  smooth  hills  of  grass  which 
stand  sentinel  above  the  Channel  upon 
the  Sussex  shore.  It  is  ten  o’clock  and  the 
hounds  are  just  quitting  their  enclosure. 
They  stream  through  the  gate  held  open  for 
them  by  one  of  the  w  hips  and  pour  out  upon 
the  grass  slope,  all  mad  w'ith  pleasure  and  ex¬ 
citement  at  the  prospect  of  a  whole  day  of  lib¬ 


erty  and  a  fox  chase  or  two  thrown  in.  It  is 
a  short  hour’s  ride  to  the  meet,  and  hunts¬ 
men,  whips,  and  pack  climb  leisurely  the 
slope  of  the  great  down  which  in  smooth  con¬ 
tour  stands  above  them.  It  has  been  a  night 
of  frost,  but  already  the  sun  is  asserting  his 
strength  ;  the  white  rime  that  met  his  rays  is 
already  turned  to  moisture  ;  every  leaf  of  the 
short  herbage  glistens ;  and  there  w  ill  be 
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abundance  of  scent  for  some  hours.  The 
three  figures  in  red  show  up  bravely  upon  the 
hillside,  as  they  rise  obliquely  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  down,  and  the  sun  flicks  keen 
flashes  of  light  from  spur  and  bit.  That 
smooth  grass  path  which  they  are  ascending 
has  been  worn  for  them  by  the  patient  feet  of 
Saxon  binds,  who  for  a  thousand  years  have 
followed  it.  Presently  hunters  and  hounds 
stand  out  in  clear  outline  upon  the  brow  and 
then  disappear. 

We  climb  the  hill  steadily  and  in  turn  are 
upon  the  summit.  The  hounds  are  far  ahead 
now  and  will  soon  be  descending  again.  The 
sun  is  busily  licking  up  the  white  mist  which 
lies  in  the  hollows  beneath,  and  the  broad  ex. 
panse  of  smooth,  rolling,  down  country  is 
every  minute  becoming  more  clear  to  the  eyes. 
In  the  valley  just  below  a  great  company  of 
gulls  has  been  sheltering  during  the  night. 
They  are  preparing  to  descend  for  breakfast 
upon  some  ploughing  which  skirts  the  hills 
to  the  right,  and  as  they  rise  upon  the  wing 
the  sun  tints  with  silver  the  delicate  pearl- 
gray  of  their  upper  plumage.  We  push  on 
and  now  descend  a  steep  slope  of  the  down, 
where  the  sun  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt, 
and  the  rime  lies  thick  and  frosty  upon  the 
longer  herbage.  Another  mile  or  two  and  we 
are  at  the  meeting  place— a  quiet  hamlet, 
lapped  in  one  of  those  warm,  well  timbered 
coombs  which  lie  amid  the  spurs  of  the  South 
Downs.  Fifteen  minutes  in  front  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  comfortable-looking  country  house  ; 
cherry  brandy  or  ale  for  those  that  fancy  it  ; 
conversation  which,  despite  the  hard  times, 
sounds  cheery  enough  ;  and  then  the  word  is 
given  and  hounds  are  trotted  away  to  the 
woodland  close  at  hand. 

The  squire  here  is  a  keen  fox  preserver,  and 
not  five  minutes  elapse  before  the  whimper 
of  a  single  stanch  hound  has  proclaimed  a 
find  ;  the  whimper  quickly  swells  to  a  chorus, 
and  then,  in  full  cry,  the  whole  pack  break 
covert  and  face  the  long,  sloping  shoulder  of 
down  which  stretches  above  them.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  front  you  may  note  a  small,  soli¬ 
tary  patch  of  brown  moving  swiftly  and  very 
smoothly  over  the  dull-green  grass.  That  is 
the  fox  they  are  now  in  frantic  pursuit  of. 
After  the  hounds  thunder  the  field,  some  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  in  number.  They  gallop  slow¬ 
ly,  for  the  down  is  not  to  be  lightly  overcome. 
In  ten  minutes  fox,  hounds,  and  hunters  have 
vanished  over  the  smooth  brow. 

Twenty  minutes  later  down  another  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  down  comes  stealing  that  same  lit¬ 


tle  red-brown  figure.  The  time  has  been  brief 
enough,  but  the  wonderfully  easy,  machine¬ 
like  stride  with  which  the  fox  faced  the  hill 
so  short  a  time  since  has  changed,  and  the 
gait  is  now  strangely  slow  and  labored.  In 
truth,  fox-hunting  upon  these  smooth  hills, 
where  there  are  no  enclosures,  no  fences,  and 
often  little  or  no  shelter  for  miles,  is  very 
hard  upon  the  hunted  beast,  which  is  here  as 
much  coursed  by  the  hounds  as  hunted.  In 
twenty  short  minutes  that  fox  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  run  to  death.  He  makes  for  the  wood¬ 
land  from  which  he  was  driven,  but  there  are 
foot  people  between  it  and  him,  and  he  turns 
short  round  and  canters  wearily  over  a  piece 
of  plough,  pointing  for  a  patch  of  plantation 
under  the  hollow  of  the  down.  A  chorus  of 
yells,  halloos,  and  screams  from  the  foot-peo¬ 
ple  somewhat  hastens  his  progress.  He  rests 
but  three  minutes  in  the  plantation  patch, 
and  then  steals  softly  to  another,  and  thence 
into  the  big  covert  again,  almost  at  the  spot 
from  which  he  first  broke. 

A  blast  of  the  horn  floats  cheerily  across  the 
valley,  and  now  upon  the  line  of  the  bunted 
fox,  down  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  come 
streaming  hounds  and  hunters  again.  The 
pack  work  round  to  the  plough  and  there 
check.  The  huntsman  casts  them  to  the  right 
without  result,  and  then  after  some  few  min¬ 
utes’  delay  he  is  informed  of  the  fox's  point, 
blows  bis  horn,  carries  his  hounds  forward, 
and  is  upon  the  line  again.  They  hunt  slowly 
under  the  bill,  the  sun  has  told  upon  the 
ploughing,  and  scent  is  poor  and  catchy.  In 
five  minutes  they  have  run  through  the  plan¬ 
tations  through  which  their  hunted  fox 
passed.  They  plunge  into  the  woodland 
again  and  are  hidden  from  view.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  comes. 
Once  more  from  the  covert  there  emerges 
that  little  reddish-brown  figure  which  we  have 
seen  twice  before.  It  creeps  wearily  out  on 
to  the  plough  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then 
there  is  once  more  a  hubbub  of  yells  from  the 
foot-people.  Everybody  has  caught  sight  of 
it.  Almost  in  the  same  instant  a  crash  of 
hound  music  comes  from  the  covert,  and  the 
pack  issues  into  the  open  again.  They  seem 
fresh  enough,  while  the  little  draggled  w'eary 
figure  out  there  upon  the  middle  of  the 
ploughing  can  now'  scarce  drag  one  leg  after 
another.  Yon  may  have  seen  many  a  w  ell- 
hunted  fox  ;  never  have  you  set  eyes  upon  a 
more  beaten  one  than  that  before  you.  The 
tillage  rises  a  little  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  all 
open  ground  and  the  end  of  the  chase  is  in 
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fall  view  of  every  one,  monnted  or  on  foot. 
Yet,  beaten,  wearied  to  death,  utterly  hopeless 
as  he  must  now  be,  the  hunted  creature  steals, 
with  an  invincible  determination,  slittly  for* 
ward. 

For  a  little  way  the  pack  follows  steadily 
upon  the  line,  gaining  fast ;  suddenly  a  lead¬ 
ing  hound  views  a  hundred  yards  in  front  the 
beaten  fox.  He  raises  his  voice  in  a  frantic 
delight ;  the  rest  of  the  pack  in  turn  catch 
sight  of  their  prey,  and  now,  ravening  to¬ 
gether,  dash  forward  with  a  crash  of  voices 
with  renewed  pace  and  vigor.  The  fox  knows 
now  that  the  end  is  verj’  near,  yet  he  still 
holds  his  head  straight  and  presses  on.  The 
sight  even  to  the  hardened  fox  hunter  is  al¬ 
most  a  pathetic  one.  Here  is  no  friendly 
ditch,  no  bush,  no  shelter  of  any  kind,  where 
the  hunted  creatore  may  set  himself  up  at  the 
last  and  die  at  least  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
All  is  bare,  inhospitable,  and  open.  The 
pack  flashes  forward,  one  hound  three  lengths 
ahead  of  his  fellows.  He  is  within  five  yards 
of  his  prey  ;  the  fox  suddenly  faces  round 
with  open  month  and  bared  teeth  ;  the  big 
hound  grapples  him  fiercely,  receiving  a  nasty 
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bite  as  he  does  so  ;  in  another  instant  the 
whole  pack  ate  mingled  in  one  wild  delirium  ; 
the  death  has  come.  The  huntsman  gallops 
up,  jumps  off  his  good  chestnut,  rescues  the 
dead  and  now  tattered  quarry,  and,  with  the 
field  gathered  round  him,  proceeds  to  con¬ 
duct  the  last  rites  in  due  form. 

Why,  one  asks  one’s  self,  instead  of  seeking 
the  vale,  where  fences  are  plenty,  sheep 
abound,  and  the  chances  of  escape  are  in¬ 
creased  a  hundredfold,  did  that  fox  climb  the 
bare  down  and  suffer  himself  in  that  first 
twenty  minutes’  burst  to  be  practically  coursed 
to  death  ?  That  is  a  question  impossible  even 
for  the  huntsman  to  answer.  Perchance  be 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  cliffs,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  attain  ;  perchance  he  was 
turned  from  the  valley  by  foot  people  outside 
the  covert.  Whatever  his  reasons,  and  no 
doubt  he  had  good  vulpine  reasons  for  the 
line  he  took,  the  smooth  bare  hills  proved  his 
undoing.  He  was  a  stout  fox  and  in  an  aver¬ 
age  hunting  county  would  probably  have 
stood  before  hounds  for  a  long  hour,  or  even 
have  made  good  his  escape  altogether. — Satur¬ 
day  Kevieio. 


TWO  STREAMS. 

BY  T.  P.  JOHNSTON. 

Two  streams  out-welling  on  the  upland  height, 
Flowing  in  sundered  valleys  of  the  hill. 

Yet  hearing  each  the  other’s  presence  still 
In  answering  whispers  thro’  the  silent  night. 

One  amid  foaming  gorges  deep  and  large 
Battles  his  pathway  downward  to  the  plain 
Till  all  his  broken  waters  rest  again 
In  level  flowings  by  a  daisied  marge. 

And  lo,  that  other  smiling  sunny-bright 
Glides  down  with  all  the  lilies  on  her  tide, 
With  loving  murmur  ripples  to  liis  side. 
Filling  his  channel  fuller  with  delight. 

In  one  thenceforth  thro’  winding  vales  they  go, 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  tlie  winter  weather. 
Turning  content  the  toiling  mills  together. 
Merged  at  the  last  where  sunset  oceans  glow. 
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